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“Tam ruined and undone, father Temermans,” ex. 
claimed Gaspard Anastre, the Flemish merchant, as 
he burst into the room where the Jacobin monk Te- 
mermans was seated. “I tell you I am ruined beyond 
resource and redemption, and nothing now remain> 
for me but to throw myself head foremost into the 
Scheldt.” 

“You! drown yourself!” repeated Antoine Antonine 
Temermans, with very commendable tranquillity, as 
he took hold of the tongs, arranged his fire, and then 
deliberately poured out a brimming bumper of Rheine 
wine. Then gazing at the sparkling and foaming 
liquid as he held it at the elevation of his lips, between 
his mouth and the flame of the fire, before he drank 
it, he said :—“ My son, it is impious to despair, or to 
doubt of the aid of Providence! May his holy will 
be done! and let us take the good and the evil he 
sends us with the same submission! Amen!” added 
he, with a deep drawn sigh, as he emptied the elabo- 
rately.engraved crystal goblet. 

“The foul fiend take you, you and your maxims!” 
rejoined Anastre, as ne struck his fist on the table 
with so much force, that the narrow necked bottle 
shook, and was nearly upset. Without allowing his 
phlegm to be discomposed, the Jacubin, to guard 
against the effects of accident, poured the remainder 
of the wine-into his glass, and secured it from danger 
by placing it on the mantel-piece. 

Gaspard centinued: “ Resignation to the will of 
heaven is easy enough for you, slothful by nature and 
a beggar by profession. To drink without being 
thirsty, to eat out of a)l measure, to cross yourself, and 
to sell to others abSolutions which would be denied 
you, if you asked for them on your own account— 
such is your life! You came sneaking to me this 
morning to beg a morsel of bread and meat, ad a 
bottle of wine; and you wil! obtain them agzin ths 
evening at some other person's expense. But shall I, 
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who was once the richest and proudest merchant of 
Antwerp. but now the most miserable—can I demean 
my heart and soul by accommodating myself, to such 
a grovelling philosophy? When my creditora.come 
io demand the money [ owe them, they would be 
mightily pleased to hear me say to some—the Lord’s 
will he done! av to others Amen! An excellent coin 
to liquidate debs with, traly!” 

“ But,” replied the monk, who was altogether pas- 
sive and unmoved by the sneers and vehemence of ihe 
merchant, “ perhays your position is not so desperate 
as you imagine. | know very well, that at the storm- 
ing of Antwerp, some six years ago, you furnished 
half a million of florins as your share of the forced 
contribution imposed by the besiegers and the garrison, 
who, after fighting one another like madmen, made 
Op their quarrel, to rob the citizens in corcert. But 
since that time you have repaired your dilapidated 
fortune, and it 1s notorious that three vessels. of which 
you are sole owner, have only just left the river, with 
enormously rich and profitable cargoes.” 

“ Yes,” said the merchant, with a gloomy look and 
smothered voice, “every thing | possessed was on board 
those ships; it was my last cast—the bold stroke of 
fortune that was to enrich me anew, or prostrate me 
for ever.” 

« Well,” asked the friar, “have you received any 
bad news respecting them? has it been stormy on the 
French coast? I have not heard of any shipwrecks 
lately.” 

“f have no cause to complain of the sea or the 
winds,” auswered Anastre, “ but of the demon, who, in 
human shape, has breathed revolt and ruin over this 
devoted country.” 

« What difficulty has arisen between you and Wil- 
liam of Orange?” inquired the Jacobin. 

« Are you ignorant of the means to which this ac- 
cursed heretic, (whom, may God confound eternally, 
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and then I will heartily join in your May his holy will 
be done !) has had recourse, in order to meet the ex- 
penses of the war, which cost ten millions of florins 
each year! Has he not had the cunning, by offering 
the sovereignty of Brabant to the duke of Anjou, to 
obtain frem Henry the Third and Catherine, permission 
to establish an office at Calais fur the sale of passports 
to those who navigate these seas, which passports are 
respected by the sea beggars?” 

“TI understand,” said Temermans, “ you wished to 
evade paying the duty of ten per cent. imposed on the 
Spaniards and their partisans, and so your three ves- 
sels have been seized by the pirates.” 

“ So this letter informs me,” said Gaspard Anastre, 
drawing from the pocket of his doublet a paper he had 
received the preceding evening, all crumpled and 
soiled as if it had laid unregarded and forgotten in his 
pocket for a year past. He read it over for the hun- 
dredth time, and tears dropped upon the letter, while 
father Antonine warmed his feet at the fire, flung 
himself back in the ample leathern chair, which 
reached above his head, and stroked his gray and 
greasy beard with his left hand, while he sipped the 
remnant of the wine he had poured out. 

Anastre rose. A flame gleamed in his eyes through 
his tears, and forgetting for an instant his misfortune 
in the rage excited against the person who had caused 
it, he whispered, as he struck the monk's shoulders : 

“ Think ye, it would be a crime in the sight of God 
to slay William of Orange ?” 

The monk turned round to him, and gazing steadily 
and scrutinizingly in the inflamed visage of the mer- 
chant, said : 

“ Is it your wish, then, to gain the ninety thousand 
golden crowns, offered by the king of Spain to whom- 
soever shall deliver upto him this man dead or alive? 
That would be something handsome with which to 
reconstruct your -fortune. Ninety thousand golden 

-erowns! It strikes me, however, that it would be 
much better to appropriate them to pay the troops, 
who have long subsisted by plunder, as you, my son, 
unfortunately, have reason to know.” 

The merchant was about replying to this observa- 
tion of prior Temermans, when his conversation was 
interrupted by a gréat noise in the street. 

“ What's the matter now,” asked the monk, without 
moving from his place. 

Gaspard, who stood near the window, raised the 
curtain, and observed : 

“ It.is the mob shouting and clapping hands at the 
proclamation of the burgomaster Schoonhoven, an- 
nouncing a public festival for to-morrow, when the 
city of Aatwerp will receive its new master, the duke 
of Alencon and Anjou. This is a great triumph for 
William of Orange ; like the haughty Englishman of 
old, he takes awayand makes presents of crowns. 
But there was much laughing and singing at Paris, 
also, on the eve of the feast of St. Bartholomew.” 

The monk made no reply. 
seat at the chimney corner, and apparently surrender- 
ing his first thought, exclaimed : 

“ You spoke but now of ninety thousand crowns of 
gold—ah! half or a quarter of that sum would suffice 


Gaspard resumed his | 





to re-establish my affairs. I had less than that—much 
less, six years ago, after the siege of Antwerp, and a 
few days ago I was on the point of recovering all my 
losses. But confidence exists no longer; and every 
one draws his purse-strings tight. Who shall I find 
to lend me a schelling, when nobody knows what a 
day may bring forth? There is but one man in 
Flanders who possesses the secret of rising stronger 
from a defeat, and to erect a pedestal from his own 
ruins. Who would not have believed in the time of 
the council of state, after the death of Requesens, that 
the influence of the duke d’Arschott, the devoted 
adherent of Philip the Second, would not have annihi- 
lated that of William of Orange? But no—although 
he was absent, proscribed, and fugitive, yet he sowed 
division in the council, and turned the edge of the 
sword, which should have stricken him, against his 
enemies. Afierwards, when don John of Austria 
came, he played him against the archduke Mathias, 
whom he inveigled in time with his fine promises, 
until the death of don John. The capture of Maes- 
tricht totally disconcerted his plan of campaign, the 
victory of Gemblours dispersed his troops—yet here 
he is, back again in Antwerp from whence he was 
chased. He has been defeated in every battle, yet 
he disposes of the territories of the conqueror; and 
though he is a heretic, with a price upon hia own 
head, he puts a crown upon that of the brother of 
Charles the Ninth, and the son of Catherine of the 
Medicis! What a portentous alliance! it is an horri- 
ble enigma, which would make one doubt the wisdom 
by which the world is governed! There must be 
necromancy, and it cannot be brought about but by 
a secret compact with the evil one! Do you think 
such bargains can possibly exist ?’’ 

“ Doubilessly,” replied the monk; “and allow mo 
to. add that 1 look upon your query as somewhat un- 
seasonable and impertinent, considering the profession 
of the person to whom is addressed. I must necessa- 
rily believe in the devil, to believe in God. What 
merit would there be io faith, if the evil spirit did not 
tempt us to infidelity. Paradise is proved by hell.” 

“ Then, my honest friend Temermans, according to 
your reasoning, every good Catholic ought to look 


upon it as a conscientious act to kill any person who 


has bartered his soul with the foul fiend ?” 

« Vet, I should not like to advise any one to do it.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because there are other ways besides martyrdom 
to obtain eterna! life.” 

“ Thet is to say, you would be restrained by fear, 
and not from any scruples arising from the act itself?” 

“And allowing it to be so, I am not the only person 
who entertains the same thought.” 

“ Yes; there are many men who kindle-and cherish 
in.their hearts every feeling of hatred and vengeance; 
many men whose blood boils at the recollection of in- 
juries received, and whose hand involuntarily steals to 
their poniard, next to their skin, when such thoughts 
come over thera; but these desires of vengeance are 
fruitless, these longings of hatred are impotent, while 
fear holds back the hand which anger impels to 
strike.” 
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“ And are you of such?” coldly inquired the monk. 

“ But,” continued Anastre, drawing his chair close 
to the spacious one in which the monk was taking his 
ease,“ if a man of courage should be found who would 
risk his life to strike the blow; and if to such a man 
the means of effecting his object securely were pointed 
out, together with the day, the hour, and the place 
where his victim should await his knife—if I whis- 
pered to such a man, William of Orange must not 
live beyond to-morrow—he will come to the palace 
unattended, and in the dark corridor which leads to 
his cabinet, you can slay him—horses shall be pre- 
pared for you, beyond the city walls, and in five hours 
you can be safe in the camp of the duke of Parma, 
where you shall have counted out to you your share 
of the reward offered to the avengers of the king and 
of religion—dvo you think that the man to whom | 
should hold such language would consent to listen to 
it, and that the arm which executes would place itself 
at the discretion of the head that guides?” 

“ All your measures, then, are taken,” observed the 
monk. “ You are confident that you can ensure what 
you have utttered ?” 

“ As confident as the mar, who has poured poison 
into his enemy’s cup without being noticed, is that 
his enemy must perish when he remove that cup from 
his lips.” 

“ Very good,” said Antonine; “ you must now find 
an accomplice.” 

“I have reason to think I know my man” 

“ Like yourself, I am only good at giving advice; | 
pretend to nothing else.”’ 

“We are both of us cowards,! know,” said Anastre. 

At this moment there was a violent knocking at the 
deor. The merchant and the monk both turned pale 
with apprehension, lest their conversation might have 
been overheard by this unseasonable and importunate 
visiter. They made no reply; the knocking was 
redoubled, and a voice that neither of them recognised, 
exclaimed, 

“ Open, master Gaspard, I know you are there, and 
I must be admitted.” 

“ Who, and what are you?” asked the merchant. 

“Jehan Jaureguy,” was the reply. 

“Do you know him?” asked the monk in an under 
tone.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Will you open at once, and have done trifling. I 
am come about business. If you do not make up your 
mind, I will settle the matter for you;” and so saying, 
the applicant for admission shook the door so vehe- 
mently that it would soon have yielded to his violence 
had not the merchant thrown it open. 

Jehan Jaureguy made his appearance. He seemed 
a youth of about eighteen or twenty, of lofty and well 
proportioned stature, the natural advantages of which 
were set off by his Biseayan costume. Every thing 
about him announced an air of energy, resolution, and 
vigor; and the first words he uttered, proved that he 
was not the man to give the lie to the indications of 
qualities promised by his appearance. 
“ gad! master Gaspard,” he began, without taking 





let people cool their heels at your door without deign- 
ing the civility of a response to them. Be assured, 

if { had not come to ask a favor of you, I should think 

it incumbent upon me to notice such impertinence.” 

Then, perceiving the friar, who was devoutly absorbed 

in eounting the beads of his rosary with downeast 

eyes, he added, “ But I beg your pardon; I did not 

notice this holy father, with whom you was, doubt- 

lessly, in close and pions conference. Excuse, there- 

fore, my hasty and inconsiderate impulse.” Then turn- 
ing to the monk, he said: “I have always. respected 
the robe you wear; and there is not in all Spain, or 
at the court of our holy father, the pope, a better or 
sincerer Catholic than Jehan Jaureguy.” 

“May heaven preserve you in such pious and 
wholesome resolution, young man,” said the monk as 
he ceased muttering his prayers and crossing himself. 
“ You will receive your reward for it, either in this 
world or the next.” 

Jehan bowed slightly ; then turning to the merchant, 
“You shall know what brings me here. I am in 
want of money—you are rich—-I know it-—and you 
must lend me some.” 

“ Alas! you apply to a man who would dig the 
ground with his nails if he had any hope of tarning 
up gold. You want money to pay for some youthful 
folly, to satisfy the vanity of your mistress by some 
costly jewel——” 

“A trace with morality, master Gespard, if you 
please ; | have not chosen you for my confessor. If I 
have any follies to reproach myself with, and if I 
am swayed by every passion, it is no business of 
yours.” 

“ But it interests me,” interrupted the monk, with 
an imploring tone, “and I cannot witness a rushing 
headlong to damnation without stretching forth my 
hand, and trying to stop it in its course.” 

Without making any reply, Jehan again addressed 
himself to Gaspard : “ 

“I know that usurers *lways begin to talk of their 
poverty and the difficulty of procuring money, hefore 
they unloose their purs strings. But let us speak 
frankly with one another, and use no circumlocution. 
I want a thousand florins— | must have them—do you 
understand me? I will scoply you with all the gau- 
rantee you can devise. My father is rich, and I will 
pay all my debts at his dee*h.” 

“If you were to bind ye-rself to return me double 
this sum to-morrow, I could “ot lend itto you. I have 
nothing, absolutely nothing I am utterly ruined.” 

“ False!” exclaimed Jauieguy. “ It is a lie.” 

«Tis nothing but the trn’, my son,” said the monk, 
“and when you came in, I \ras endeavoring to console 
master Gaspard on the sud%en turn in his fortunes.’’ 

“In that case, then, may every curse light upon 
me. Curses on the mother who bore me to frighten 
the world by a fearful deed! As true as I serateh 
this table with the point of my dagger, so surely will ., 
I assassinate some person to plunder him afterwarda. 
I will have gold or blood, or hoth.” 

The monk and the merchant exchanged a rapid 
glance with each other, and both read the same 





off his hat,“ you are a remarkably pleasant joker to 





thought and expression there. 
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“ My son,” resumed the monk, “ you are blinded by 
your passions.” 

“ My father,” replied Jaureguy, “ God has endowed 
us with different qualities, according to our respective 
positions in the world. To you he has given patience 
and resignation; to me impetuous passivns and an 
overwhelming will to gratify them. A score of times | 
have made up my mind to refurm, and have vowed that 
I would repent; and as ofierrdebauchery and gambling 
have resumed their empire over me. If God is just, 
why has he made me with such strength of body that 
no excess and indulgence can weaken or exhausi? 
why did he form me with this broad and deep chest, 
where my breath plays like a whirlwiud, and this 
brow on which fatigue, either mental or bodily, has 
never left a trace? why does an incessant fever in- 
flame my blood, without drying it up? why hay he 
made me in love with every beautiful woman I see ? 
why breathed into my soul the maddening fury of the 
gambling table? Ah! women, wine, and dice! wo- 
men in orgies when the head reels and the feet totter 
in a double intoxication. Give me gold to buy their 
caresses! gold in handfuls to fling before the eyes of 
the gamblers, tov cover their bets, to feel again my 
heart bounding within my bosom with fear and hope, 
to place my life or death again upon the hazard of the 
die! Show me where there is gold, and however 
tenaciously avaricious may be the hand that keeps it 
from me, this poniard shall unloosen its grasp.” 

During these vehement words, the monk had drawn 
an ivory crucifix from beneath his robe. He held 
the sacred emblem before the eyes of the young 
man, 

“ My son,” said he, “ kiss with reverential love this 
image of our Redeemer. Master Gaspard, leave me 
alone with this sinner. [ must hear his confession, 
and endeavor to restore tranquillity to his troubles. 
There are no faults too grievous to obtain pardon from 
heaven; and, perhaps, by showing him what heaven 
expects from him, I may bring him within the paths 
of safety, and give a useful and holy direction to his 
wild and untutored zeal.” 

Gaspard Anastre perfectly understood the monk's 
meaning, and withdrew without hesitation, leaving 
Jaureguy and father Temermans in close conference. 


THE ASSASSIN. 


On the eighteenth of March, the anniversary of the 
birth of Francois—Hercules de Valois, duke of Alen- 
con and Anjou, all business was at a stand still in the 
city of Antwerp. It seemed like a town just delivered 
from the enemy and from famine, alier a lengthened 
siege. The port resounded with the cries of the sailors 
who were decking their vessels with flags; banners 
floated from every window; the bells of the churches 
(opened to the Catholics after e'ght months prohibition) 
rang a succession of merry peals, blending their shrili 
but tuneful melody with the deep and confused mur- 
mur of the populace that moved through the streets, 
and crowded every access to the citadel. At one end 
of the public square, a1, extensive wooden amphitheatre 





wae erecting, rising in the form of steps each above 
the other, and over these the workmen were siill 
occupied in spreading rich carpets and tapesiry. As 
it always turns out, when the pecple changes its mas- 
ter, every body avgured auspiciously of the reign 
about commencing; all converted their anticipations 
into realities; and endowed jhe new sovereign with 
every virlue and amiable quality. There was a uni- 
versal concert of praise and congratulation. Catho- 
lics and reformers alike, cursed fhe Spanish tyranny, 
and looked upon the alliance with France as the 
guaranice of the peace and liberty of Fianders, to 
obtain which, so many heroic efforts had been exhaust- 
ed. Some persons who pretended to betfer information, 
and to be familiar with the secrets of court, affirmed 
that the treaty of marriage between Elizabeth of Eng- 
land and the duke of Anjou would be resumed and 
concluded forthwith. And this news met with no 
disputers or cavillers; what they wished they readily 
believed ; and they already saw the shattered remnant 
of the armies of Philip flying in confusion and hope- 
less ruin before the proud array of united France and 
England. 

At lust, the time appointed for the ceremony had 
arrived. Deep and respeciful silence succeeded to 
the hurry and bustle, when the new duke made his 
appearance, accompanied by the nobles of the state 
of Brabant. He seated himself on a gilded throne in 
the centre of the amphitheatre. On his right, standing 
and uncovered, was the illustrious William the Silent, 
prince of Orange. His bald and anxious brow, the 
pale, thin, and severe visage of the man who no re- 
verse could crush, and who had taken as a motto— 
Tranquil amid the storm—formed a striking contrast 
with the smiling, insouciant, and confident faces of the 
nobility and gentry, by whom he was surrounded. 
Alone, amid all the actors and spectators of this gor- 
geous scene, his thoughis dwelt upon the future, and 
without distrusting the ullimate success of the cause, 
in the midst of triumph, he combined the means of 
rendering it durable, and sought for props to the throne, 
which he fancied must totter beneath the moral dwarf 
he now offered to the eager glances of the multitude. 
Bebird him, stood a youth of sixteen, remarkable by 
the loftiness and haughtiness of his mien, and the 
audacity of his looks; this youth was Maurice, son 
of William and Ann, daughter of the duke of Saxony, 
the worthy heir of a hero, and destined gloriously io 
consummate what his father had commenced. When 
the duke of Anjou had taken his seat, the chancellor 
of Brabant, Dirk of Liesveldt, administered to him tho 
oath upon the Holy Guspels to adhere to the conditions 
on which he was received as their sovereign. The oath 
was read twice, first in French and then in Flemish; 
and its purport was te preserve inviolably the privi- 
leges of the country, and maintain religion in its 
actual state, leaving to every body a full and entire 
liberty of conscience. To the same effect a second 
oath was pronounced in favor of the barons, the nobles, 
and the cities, in which he promised not to govern in 
an arbitrary manner ; but according to law and equity. 
The burgomaster then presented him with a sclid and 
massy silver key as a pledge of obedience, and amid 
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the enthusiastic cheering of the vast assemblage, the 
heralds proclaimed him duke of Brabant. 

The excitement was universal, and it was raised to 
the. utmost by an unforeseen circumstance, by which 
the conclusion of the ceremonial was marked. This 
‘act, worthy of the most illustrious days of ancient 
Sparta, and which is recorded in some of the old chro- 
nicles of the time, could only have occurred among a 
people deeply agitated by war and its incidents, and 
whom the love of liberty had already prepared to such 
deep devotion and much disinterested abandonment of 
every thing when in competition with it. 

As the duke, afier his inauguration, descended the 
steps, and his gorgeous train was about to move on 
ward, a woman of a rather advanced age, and leaning 
on the arm of a young man, made her way through 
the throng, which was pressing eagerly towards the 
chair of state. Some of the soldiers, at first, wishe: 
to prevent her access to the duke, but the conrteous 
and ultimate scion of the gallant honse of Valois. 
thinking that the woman came to prefer a petition to 
him, gave orders that no obstacle should be opposed te 
her approach. 

* My lord,” said she, “ I do not come to ask a favor, 
but to confer a gift.” 

“And what is it, my good dame?” asked the royal 
Valois, with an 
air. : 

“ Do not sneer, my lord The present I spenk of. ! 
would have gladly offered to Williams of Orange, had 
he thenght proper to keep for himself the power he 


incredulous and rather ironical 


has this day transferred to you—and he would have 
known its value in accepting it.” 

“ Aud so shall I, doubtlessly, when I know its na- 
ture.” 

“ This, my lord, is my son,” said the matron, placing 
her hand on the shoulder of the vonih who stood by 
her side. “| bring you a soldier. My name is Jacque 
line Haranger; my husband was slain in the cause 
of liberty under Henri de Brederode ; myself and my 
four children received his last sigh, and he made me 
swear to bring up my children in a hatred of tyranny 
and Spain. The eldest of my children, who was old 
enough to understand his father’s words, pronounced 
the oath he exacted over his lifeless budy. He perish- 
ed on the same day the tiero, Louis of Nassau, die. 
Tho second of my children succeeded his brother, and 
like him, is dead. It is now fifteen days since 1 told 
the youth standing here: * Your turn is now come, my 
son, to avenge your father and your brethren ;’ and 
this is the cause that brought us hiher from Delft to 
come into your presence, my !urd. Furnish this boy 
with arms, and place him in the first rank. The God 
of battles, who has deprived me of two supports of my 
old age, will, doubtlessly, preserve my third son. If 
he falls, I will again replace him with my last hope, 
and then I will take my leave of a world where | 
have nothing but tears to bestow. My child,” she 
added, as she kissed her son's forehead, “ should you 
never again behold your mothe>, remember her last 
words. Spare not your blwud for the cause you are 
sworn to defend—it is that of j.stice and liberty. As 
long as one Spanish foot shal! iread upon the soil of 





your birth, your sword must not know its scabbard. 
Adieu, my lord, I return to Delft.” 

She made her reverence with dignity, and with- 
drew with a proud step, leaving the court and the 
multitude impressed with admiration; shouts burst 
from every quarter, and the dark features of William, 
who hed never hitherto allowed his emotions to be 
read in his impassible visage, was deeply moved, 
Never until this hour bad he implicitly believed in 
the success of his enterprise ; and the subjugation of an 
entire province would have afforded him less real 
gratification and confidence than the sublime devotion 
of this humble and obscure woman, He recognised 
the sources of his true strength, and how deeply the 
germ ke had planted had taken root in all hearis. 

The heralds announced the departure of the princely 
and brilliant company by a flourish of trumpets. The 
duke of Anjou and his nohlés passed through the 
crowd, in the midst of the waving multitude that 
taronged around their path. William walked on foot, 
with his hands crossed behind him, according to his 
manner. At a moment and spot when the pressure 
of the crowd was greater than elséwhere, he felt a 
piece of paper slipped into his right hand; he turned 
round quickly, but could not discern any body in par- 
ticular, who bad tonched him. Al! who surrounded 
him appeared to be quite unconscions of what had 
happened. Only in the centre of the groupe, on his 
right, he remarked a Jacobin monk whose face was 
not known to him, and who seemed to gaze upon him 
with singular earnestness. He then looked at the 
paper, which he held rumpled up in his hand, and 
shich bore only these words—* Leave the crowd, and 
be careful of Philip.” 

William raised his eyes involuntarily to the side 
where he had seen the monk, but the latter had dis- 
Ile walked on through the crovd, medi- 
lating on the mysterious warning he had just received. 
Death on the field of battle had no terrors for him; he 
had habituated himself to look upon such a result as 
a glorious and suitable termination of his destinies; 
but he could not familiarize himself to a secret attack 
ind a concerted slaughter ; and as he heard the shouts 
of enthusiastic love and worship thickening around 
him, and saw the myriads of arms raised to do him 
honor and execute his bidding, the more convinced he 
became that a vile and odious assassination was the 
only anethod left to the gloomy tyrant who, unable to 
vanquish bim in the open field, had set a price upon 
his head. He made a sign to his son Maurice that he 
wished to speak to him; the youth approached his sire, 


appeared. 


and without explaining his motives, the -prince whis- 
pered in his ear: “ Maurice, hurry to each city gate, 
aml order the warders to close them, and allow nobody 
t pass through them. Then come, and rejoin me at 
the paluce.”” Grave Maurice obeyed his father; and 
a few minutes afierwards, William, with his hat drawn 
over his eyes, and wrapped in a cloak, which his son 
had flung over his shoulders as he left him, took ad- 
vantage of an instant when the attention of the crowd 
was directed to some other object, and hurrying down 
a dark and narrow street, he regained the palace. 

The day was declining, and the part of the city he 
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passed through was silent and deserted. From time 
to time, a solitary female, or aged man, seated on the 
stoops of their doors, met his view; and, certainly, 
they had no idea that the hero whose genius had 
concerted and nearly accomplished the deliverance 
of Flanders, could have been recognised in the man 
who hurried by them like a fugitive, or a sérvant 
eager to reach the commands of his master. 

Fatigued by his lengthened and wearied course, 
William paused for an instant before he entered the 
palace. The sound of voices, which was borne upon 
the breeze by intervals, was the only interruption to 
the utter calm and quiet of the scene. 

“ This is not the first time,” murmured the prince, 
“ that, I have fled before you, king Philip, but for all 
that, I have gained more grownd than you have been, 
able to wrest from me. The arms we make use of are 
not equal. Although I was once proscribed, yet I now 
lead the armies of a people that must soon take its 
rank among the nations; while ,ou, adiademed monk, 
from the depth of your confessional, have no other 
resource than to sharpen in darkness the blade of an 
assassin. You offer to purchase my blood for its 
weight in gold, while mothers offer me that of their 
childrea. God has pronounced between us, hing 
Philip; and will afford me time to finish my work. 
The sky is clear,” added he, looking at the last beams 
of the sun which wus being eclipsed in the west; “this 
glorious day will finish as it began. If I cling to life, 
it is not on my own account—I have felt nothing but 
its hardships and stern trials—but for this hapless peo- 
ple, that is in so much need of a guide. But whence 
comes this warning? Have I not given way to an 
imaginary danger? They might have planned a 
scheme to draw me hither, and surprise me alone and 
defeuceless.”’ 

He looked around him; it was already dark; a 
distant footstep struck his ear; and, for the first time 
in his life, he was conseions of alarm. He put his 
hand upon his sword, and hastened to the palace. 

“ Let us on,” said he; ** when the lion has scented 
the bait of his hunters, no one can blame him for 
running to shelter.” 

He had scarcely ascended the first few steps of the 
staircase, when a young man crossed the court with 
harried strides. When the latier entered the gallery 
which Anastre had mentioned to the Jacobin the pre- 
eeding evening, the prince was on the point of leaving 
it at the other extremity. It was at this-spot that he 
was seized by a man, and struck with a dagger. 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed William, as he firmly grasped 
the right arm of the assassin, who attempted in vain 
to drag away his weapon, which had got entangled in 
the prince’s mantle ; at this moment a flash lit up the 
darkness ; and the prince of Orange fell to the ground, 
his jaw fractured by a pistol shot which Jauregay had 
discharged with his left hand. He tried to escape 
before the alarm was given; but Maurice (for it was 
him, whose footsteps were heard by his father,) barred 
hie passage with his sword, and, striking at hazard, 
laid him at his feet, pierced with several wounds. 
At his groans, and the reportof the pistol, the servants 


of his wound, and the great effusion, William pre- 
served his composure, and had sufficient strength to 
order that the assassin should be spared; and that it 
should be ascertained whether he had any accomplices. 
The order, at first, seemed unnecessary; as Jauregey, 
to all appearance, was lifeless when his body was 
lifted from the ground. 


THE PARDON. 


In a few minutes the news of the assassination of 
the prince of Orange was spread through Antwerp. 
In the midst of the joys and hopes of the day, it was 
like a violent clap of thunder in a serene and cloudless 
sky. The name of the murderer was yet unknown, 
bat already twenty different accounts of the murder 
were in circulation among the crowd. They ap- 
proached one another, and exchanged questions and 
answers with suspicion and alarm ; and ever and anen, 
some new detail, some shocking episode of the deed 
caught up with avidity, added to the horror inspired 
by the crime, and to the restlessness and agitation of 
the groupes collected at the corner of the streets and 
in the squares. But was the crime an isolated act? 
{nto whose heart would it be necessary to scrutinize, 
to reveal the thought which armed the assassin’s blow? 
While the passions of the multitude floated in uncer+ 
tainty, impelled by vengeance and restrained by doubt, 
like the waves of ocean lashed by contrary and oppo- 
sing winds, a name was vaguely and fortuitously 
hezarded, and suspicion was attached to it instantane- 
ously like the spark to a train of gunpowder. It was 
speedily murmured about, that the duke of Anjou, the 
new sovereign of Brabant, had thus rid himself of a 
subject who had bestowed a crown upon him; and 
that the assassination was but the prelude to a general 
massacre. The eternal hatred of Philip of Spain to- 
wards the son of Catharine de Medicis and the bro 
ther of Charles the Ninth, was lost sight of; their fears 
rung the tocsin of a new Saint Bartholomew ; and the 
sedition, with a thousand voices and confused hurry- 
ings to and fro, burst out irrepressibly when they 
learned that all the gates of the city were strongly 
guarded by troops. Chains were hung across the 
streets, which were unpaved and converted into im- 
promptu foriresses. Men and women, old age and 
childhood, prepared for the combat; any thing that 
came to hand was converted into a weapon of war ot 
death. Already the palace to which the duke of An- 
jou had fled, was blockaded ; and the wave of popular 
fury howled against its walls. But the storm was 
appeased with as much facility as ic had excited. Kh 
was known that the prince of Orange was still living, 
and that the gates were closed by his order. Grave 
Maurice, apprised of the danger by whieh the duke 
was menaced, sent his emissaries among the people 
to urge them to be tranquil, and to inform them that 
the assassin had been recognised for a Spaniard by bis 
dress. At these news the general effervescence sub- 
sided into grief and resignation, and the threatening 
elements of revolt were dispersed like the beadsof a 





hastened with torches. Notwithstanding ihe severity 


broken rosary. 
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During this time the merchent Anastre awaited the 
return of his two accomplices. His cowardice would 
not let him remain within the limits of the city while 
the treacherous act was being perpetrated; se, under 
the pretext of insuring their means of flight, he hasten- 
ed to a small house he owned within half a mile of 
Antwerp; there it was he had fixed his rendezvous 
with the monk and Jaureguy; three horses were 
there kept ready saddled to bear them with all speed 
to the prince of Parma’s camp. The night was already 
advanced, and finding that they did not arrive, and 
attributing their absence to some result disastrous to 
their project—fearing, moreover, that should they have 
failed in their attempt and been arrested in conse- 
quence, that they would endeavor tu buy their pardon 
or diminish the weight of their punishment, by impli- 
cating another in their conspiracy, (for villains always 
argue on the depravity of iheir confederates,) be fled 
away alone,and abandoning his origina! planof taking 
refuge in the camp of Alexander Farnese, he made 
the best of his way to Calais, there to await in safety 
the denouement of the affair. 

Ina remote room of the palace, where the noise from 
without could not penetrate, the famous surgeon, Ni- 
cholas Ralde, was leaning over the bloody bed on 
which the prince ef Orange was laid. On the other 
side of the couch, motionless and silent, and holding 
the hand of his illustrious but unfortunate parent, stood 
Maurice, awaiting the decree which the surgeon, who 
was removing the first dressing, was about to pro- 
nounce. Ralde preserved his composure; and his 
fixed, steady, and eager gaze seemed as if it would 
gather the secret of life or death in the paleness and 
pain imprinted on the features of the sufferer, every 
movement of whose countenance brought fear or hope 
to the mind of the experienced leech. At length, in 
slow, but confident tones, he said : 

“ He will live.” 

William of Orange made a scarcely perceptible 
motion, half opened his heavy eyelids, and faintly 
murmured : 

“ Heaven then has had pity on Flanders and on 
me.” 

He made another effort to speak, but Ralde enjoin- 
ed that he should observe the most rigid silence ; and 
then left him to render assistance to the other wound- 
ed person. 

There was as much noise, tumult, and disorder in 
the room he entered, as there was mournful silence 
and calm and grave sorrow around the bed he had 
just left. A score of soldiers and servants of the prince 
who hed laid hands on Jaureguy, were talking toge- 
ther, and with brains heated with liquor and the 
warmth of the room, were grouped round an immense 
stove, discussing politics according to their guise, 
while in the darkest corner, upon a wretched pallet, 
a young man, shockingly mutilated, struggled in con- 
vuisions of agony, while a monk of the order of Jaco- 
bins, kneeling by his side, repeated the prayers of his 
chaplet in low tones, apparently occupied in invoking 
God’s compassion upon the dying sinner, but in reality 
praying for safety on his own account. 

When the surgeon entered, the noise ceased ; they 





remembered that a dying man was there, whose sita- 
ation required attentions, which, notwithstanding his 
crime, they were not justified in refusing him. Mag- 
nificent vocation, noble and admirable mission which 
shrinks from no devotion, and distributes its succors 
impartially to patients of every character and condition! 
The physician of the body, and the physician of the 
soul were both there, close to the same bed to heal 
and to save. It would have been a striking sight, 


| could the mask of virtue and humanity, which covered. 


crime and hid the most hardened insensibility, have 
been removed from one of these men—for he was no 


| other than friar Temermans. The pbysician’s object 


was to delay the passage of a victim to the tomb, in 
order that the executioner might send him thither, and 
he only endeavored to lengthen his life that punish- 
ment might be added to death. 

While Ralde examined into Jaureguy’s condition, 
dressed his wounds, and caused him to drink a strength- 
ening cordial, the monk took the opportunity of the 
bustle of the apartment, and endeavored to withdraw. 
In fact, it was much against his will that he was pre- 
sent at all. As it was agreed upon between him and 
Jaureguy, after having slipped the paper into the 
prince’s hand, and seen him quit the crowd, Temer- 
mans fully persuaded of the complete success of the 
plan, waited for the assassin, that they might escape 
together by the gate of the city which was nearest to 
the palace. The monk was lurking about the pre- 
cinets, as the wounded Jaureguy was carried by the 
soldiers into the lower room. The crowd had pushed 
him farther into the palace than he intended, and 
having once passed the gate, it was closed upon him; 
and the soldiers having noticed bim, he was compelled 
by them to take his place by the assassin’s bed side, 
and prepare him for his last moment. Temermans 
followed them in great discomposure, lest his refusal 
shonld excite suspicions, and lest Jehan, on recovering 
his senses, should identify him, and denounce himasan 
aceomplice. But he recovered a litile hope and courage 
when he was convinced that the wretch would not be 
able to recognise him. When Jaureguy was brought 
to the ground by the two blows, one of them, dealt by 
chance in the darkness, had taken effect in the upper 
part of his face, and deprived him of sight, and his 
life seemed to flow away with the current of blood 
that inundated hie face. No one among the standers- 
by knew the monk by name; so he fell on his knees, 
ready in the bottom of his heart to enter into any bar- 
gain with the devil to deliver him safe and sound from 
his present difficulty, and hoping that he should be 
free to depart when the surgeon came. But as he 
was withdrawing, Jehan shrieked out: 

“A priest, for pity’s seke ; let me have a priest, be- 
fore I die!” 

Ralde motioned for the monk to remain where he 
was, and then addremed himself to his patient. 

“ You shall not die! my art will enable me to save 

ou.” 
“Death can forgive,” groaned out the wreteh ; “ but 
the executioner waits for me.” 

“ IT can prevent his coming near to you.” 

“ How can I be saved?” eagerly asked Jehan. 
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“ You shall live, if, 10 prove the sincerity of your 
penitence, you will name your accomplice. Speak, 
then; your pardon is purchasable at this price.” 

“ But, who are you that promise ii!” 

“ Of what consequence is that, if | have the power 
to do sv?” 

“ Who will answer for your words?” 

“ This holy priest,” said the surgeon, “ whom but 
now you called for, and who is waiting to receive 
your confession.” 

Jaureguy held forth his hands, and grasped the 
monk’s gown. 

“And you, holy man, can you also promise me that 
God will furgive a homicide? My crime is the crime 
of another; | was only mad. arid another made me 
criminal. He impelied me from debauchery to 
murder! I was suffering under the thirst for gold. 
and he breathed into me a thirst for blood Oh! may 
the curse of God fall upon him who spoke to me in 
the name of God, for he wore your holy habit, and it 
was as the minister of Him who will pardon by your 
mouth, that he adjured me to strike.” 

Although his lite depended on his composure, Te 
mermans felt his courage giving way; his knees could 
sustain him no longer; a cold sweat trickled over his 
face; and he was conscious that he could not listen 
to this strange confession without betraying his part 
in it. He tad a short.interval of hope, for Jauregny 
exhausted by his effort, had tallen back speechiess and 
Moiiviless. 

“If death would-only now come,” said he to him 
self.“ and seize his victim!” ‘The blood rushed back 
to his pale and trembling cheeks at this thought Bat 
the siern and inflexible surgeon was at hand, leaning 
over the assassin, and skilful to renew the slender 
thread of his existence, which each heart-heave seem- 
ed to snap asunder. When Jehan, by these cares was 
recalled to life, Ralde supported him in his arms, and 
said to him: 

“ You are dying of a smitten conscience more than 
from your wounds. First, let that have ease and 
tranquillity, and then thivk of what | have promised 
you.” Then turning to the monk, he added, “ My 
brother, examine this young man.” 

The monk collected all his courage, and seeing his 
own security exposed to this severe proof, he spoke in 
slow and measured tones, which he endeavored to 
disguise as well as his terror would allow him. 

“ Swear to me on this symbol, by this holy erucifix, 
that true and unfeigued repentance is in your heart.” 

At the first sound! of his voice, Jeban siarted. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Ralde. 

“TI thought, at first, that I had heard that voice 
befure.”’ 

The monk grew deadly pale, but the very agony 
of his fear removed all hesitatiwn, and ignorant whe 
ther life or death would be the consequence, he hur- 
ried on headlong, like a man who throws himself into 
the air to escape from a burning house. 

“ Swear, then,” said he, extending the crucifix to 
him. 

Jauregny held it to his lips, and kissed it fervently 
and repeatedly. 





“ You alone struck the blow, but did you only con- 
ceive the idea of the dreadful deed ?” 

“I have already told you,” gasped Jaureguy, “that 
I was but frantic, and that another made me guilty.” 

* Who are your accumplices?” 

“One is a merchant of this city; they call him 
Gaspard Anastre.” 

“And the other?’ asked Ralde, as if he had divined 
that the lips of the monk would have refused oes 
office in putting this question. 

“ The other is the friar Antoine Antonine Temer- 
mans.” 

There was a minute’s silence, after which Jaureguy 
related his visit to the merchant, his conference with 
the friar, and how the latter had unsettled his reason 
by dazzling him with the prospect of the gold they 
would share together—and how he had, moreover, 
promised him absolution, if he would make himself 
acceptable to God by slaying such an heretic as 
William of Orange, who was already excommunicated 
vy the Pope, and condemned by the Inquisition. 

Maintaining to the end. the character he had as- 
sumed in this shocking and sacrilegious comedy, 
Temermans invoked the wrath and vengeance of 
heaven and earth on the heads of Jaureguy's accom- 
plices, while he promised him an entire remission of 
his guilt in consequence of his repentance and dis- 
closures. Every thing now seemed terminated, and 
having finished his concluding prayer, he was alout 
taking his leave, when the surgeon, who had noticed 
his unaccountable and ill-suppressed ugitation, stopped 
him, and said: t 

“I have a few other questions to propose to this 
young man, and your presence is necessary. Jehan 
Jauregny,” added he, raising his voice,“ are the fea- 
tures and person of the monk you speak of, imprinted 
on your memory?” 

“ Yes,” replied the wretch. Then, surrounded by 
the standers-by, Raide fixed his eyes on Temermans, 
and gave a description of his person, minute to the 
very color of his eyes. Having answered affirmatively 
to gvery question, Jaureguy exclaimed : 

“ Although my eyes are sightless, yet it seems to 
me as if | saw him still before me. How did you 
know him?” 

“ Because the priest who received your confession 
is the one who instigated you to the crime you this 
day committed.” 

The monk fell on his knees, and held out his hands 
to the surgeon. The latter ordered the soldiers to 
raise him up, and added: 

“Guard him well; the council will see to him, 
and, doubtlessly, order him to be put to death on the 
rack.” 

“ And for me,” screamed Jaureguy, “to whom you 
promised pardon both here and hereafier, if | spoke?” 

No answer was given He heard all the spectators 
of the scene quit the room in succession, and he re- 
mained alone all night, bound to his bed by pain, and 
ignorant of what he had to fear or hope. It wasa 
long and agonizing night. 

lu the morning two men assisted him to rise, and 
guiding his steps, made him walk between them. 
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“Where are you leading me!” inquired Jaureguy; 
“they have sworn to me I should be pard-ned?’”— 
But his two companions urged him onward without 
making any reply. Along the entire path he passed, 
he heard the ringing of arms to his right and left, as 
if soldiers were furmed in a double hedge along the 
line of his progress; and beyond these, a thousand 
confused voices seemed to buzz and murmur inees- 
sanily. At lasi, he stopped. They made him ascend 
a few_steps of a wooden staircase; and as soon as he 
had 
trembled beneath his weight, a cord was passed round 





his body, and he was tied by his waist and neck toa 
beam; slip knots were then passed round his wrists 
and above his insteps. and an unknown voice, the first 
human voice he had heard since the precedi ng even- 
ing, gave a signal. The cracking of whips was heard, 
and the neighing of horses followed each blow; Jau- 
reguy uttered a terrific shriek, and then all was silent, 

The assassin was torn asunder by four wild horees ; 
Gaspard Anastre had previously paid the forfeit of his 
life upon the same seoffuld ; and the Jacobin friar was 


ced his two feet on a plank, which bent and | fonnd dead in the ceil of the prison wherein he had 
been confined. 


THE LAST LOOK. 


El ultimo suspiro del Moro.— Leila, by Bulwer. 


O’zr beautiful Granada’s stately domes, 

On each high minaret and lordly tower, 

The morning sun shone gorgeously. The air, 
Full burihened with the breath of opening flowers, 
And the blithe music of the song of birds, 

Oa grateful hearis its genial influence poured. 
There rolled the Xenil, glittering in its course, 
And there the song-fam'd Darro poured along, 
Meandering sweetly thro’ the vine-clad plains, 
And marniuring forth hoarse music as it went. 
The sturdy battlement and lofty tower, 

The massive guard-walls of Granada’s pride, 
Gloomed forih in all the stern magnificence 

Of sullen strength and power;—as if those walls 
Had voices, and would pour upon the breeze 
The last monition to the moslem train, 

That stood afar and gazed upon the scene 

From grim Naveda’s summit ;—as if to say 

To him, the proud and fallex sun of earth, 

The beautiful, the weak, the high.s.ul'd king, 
Thy vacillating-mind has done the deed:— = - 
Our native strength defies the power of fate, 
And earth and all her myrmiduns had epent 

In vain their deadliest influence on us, 

Ilad thy weak mind have dared the haughty foe! 
But there Boabdil stood. A stricken band 

Of faithful servitors beheld! the scene, 

And for the last time, turned their tearful eyes 
On fair Granada. But with lingering gaze, 
Silent and sad the fallen monarch stood, 

And the deep passion of a burning soul 

Might still be traced within that upturn’d eye. 
No word escaped the lip; but the full chest 
Would still unfold the tale of secret thought, 

As by-gone recollections thronged his soul, 

And dear and cherish’d memories awoke 

In sad array upon him His no more 


Were now those rich and gorgeous palaces, 
L 





The work of ages and the pride of kings. 
The light pavilion to the summer breeze 
Upreared in state and majesty, and stirred 
In gentle undulations. ‘The sweet breath 
From beauteous gardens borne, where art and nature 
wooed 

To do the most luxuriant behest 
The mind of man might image. Fountains clear, 
And perfum'd with the light and delicate sweets, 
The richest that the gorgeous east might boast, 
Sparkled near by. Bright birds and beauteous flowe 
Sent forth their songs and odors: not a wish 
That heart of man had ever dreamed, but there 
In bright Albambra’s stately halls, was found 
Some sweet to lull it. But the joyous charm 
Was now dissevered : fate had sped the shaft, 
Whose venom touched and broke with magic spell 
The day-spring of existence ; and the king 
Now looked his last on all his fallen hopes 
And youth’s bright glory. 

Not the loss of home 
Alone unnerved the soul of weak Boabdil. 
Hdpe, fame, and g ory all were dead to him, 
The last of proud Granada’s moslem kings— 
His country fallen, and the stigma set 
On that fair brow where erst the glittering gem, 
The jewelled diadem had proudly shone :— 
’T’ was shame that placed her cruel signet there! 
Pride, weakness, courage, all their influence shed 
On that kind heart in that last scene ef we, 
When, turning slowly from the sickening scene, 
The deep sigh sped, and the big tear-drop fell >—— 
The last knell sounded o’er expiring hope, 
And beautiful Granada then was wed 
With Spain and Christendom '—the fated Moor 
No more to tread those fairy palaces, 


Those Andalusian plains. Aur. 
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MY FIRST COUSIN AND MY FIRST KISS. 


BY WILLIAM 


“ Away with those fictions of flimsy romance, 
‘Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove ; 


glanee, 
of ieee * 


Give me the wild gleam of the soul-breathi 
And the rapture which dwells in the first 


E. BURTON. 


Tue author of the above well-known lines is un- 
doubtedly a high authority in matters connected with’ 
the court of Cupid, yet I have the hardihood to fancy 
that the whole of the above stanza is but sweet sound- 
ing nonsense. What does the poet mean by a wild gleam 
of a glance? and we know from experience that the 
much vaunted “ first kiss of love,” is seldom more than 
a sneaking, cowardly atlempt, bunglingly executed by 
the masculine, and if not positively opposed, for de- 
cency’s sake, by. the feminine, the “rapture” is at 
least chilled by the icy temper of the lady's lips. Al- 
lowing every proper latitude, and supposing tha, she 
resigns her basial treasures with the honest confi- 
dence of a reciprocating love, still no female can 
be so disgustingly.bold as to return the wa:m pres- 
sure ofther lover's lips at the first attack —if she doés, 
she ought never to have a second kiss; aad if she 
does not, where can the pleasure be? “The rapture 
of the first kiss of love” sounds well, and looks pretty 
on paper ; but in seber earnestness, it can be but pros- 
pectively nice; and, like the first plunge into the 
cold stream, is but to be endured in consideration of 
the delight afterwards to be attained by frequent prac- 
tice. 

Kissing had a heavenly origin—it commenced in 
Paradise. Adam, newly-awakened from that sweet 
sleep wherein he lost his rib, opened his eyes and lost 
his heart. He immediately invented the ecstatic cus- 
tom, and practised his discovered joy in the first morn 
of the first Eve—feasting heartily upon rosebuds and 
ambrosia before he asked her to breakfast; or perhaps 
he agreed with Sir Philip Sydney, who prettily terms 
a kiss “the breakfast of love.” Milton says— 


Our first father 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers, and prest her matron lip 
With kisses pure. 


Kissing is an attribute peculiar to humanity alone. 
Man has been termed a cachinnatory animal, but apes 
grin and mow, and hyenas laugh. A modern savant 
has termed man “a biped with a breeches pocket ;” 
the Australian kangaroo claims the eame definition. 
Kissing, then, is the divinity of our nature—for we 
know of nothing that is able to participate in this, our 
exclusive privilege. Doves bill and coo; but their beak 





peckings and bill pokings cannot be termed kissing ;, 


I should as soon talk of a cow kissing her calf when 
she licks the mock-turtle portion of the incipient,veal. 
Every rhyme-grinder and moon-struck maker of 
verbuse jingle, rapturises over the luxury of the kiss. 
Some of the inanities utter such nonsense, that they 
deserve never to strike this key-note of the music of 
love. Leigh Hunt,in his Amyntas, has given us one of 
vhe prettiest pieces of lip-servive ; and it well deserves 
acquaintance. Phillis, a shepherdess, has been stung 
by a bee; Sylvia, her friend, sucks the poison from her 
cheek—-whereupon, the love-sick swain observes— 


1, who till then had never had a wish 

Beyond the sunny sweetness of her eyes, 

Or her dear dulcet words, more dalcet far 
Than the soft murmur of a-humming stream 
Crooking its way among the pebble stones, 

Or summer airs that babble in the leaves, 

Felt a new wish move in me to apply 

This mouth of mine to hers; and so, becoming 
Crafty and plotting, (an unusual art 

With me, but it was love’s intelligence) 

I did bethink me of a gentle stratagem 

To work out my new wit. I made pretenco 
As if a bee had bit my under lip; 

And fell to lamentations of such sort, 

That the sweet medicine, which I dared not ask 
With word of mouth, | asked for with my lips. 
The simple Sylvia, then, 

Compassioning my pain, 

Offer’d to give her help 

To that pretended wound. 

And, oh! the real and the mortal wound, 
Which pierced into my being, 

When her lips came on mine! 

Never did bee from flower’ 

Suck sugar so divine, 

As was the honey that I gathered then, 

From those twin-roses fresh. 

But while into my bosom’s core, the sweetness, 
Mixed with a secret poison, did go down, 

It pierced me so with pleasure, that still feigning 
The pain of the bee’s weapon, I contrived 
That more than once the enchantment was repeated. 


This was pretty pastime in the golden age, but la- 
dies, now-a-days, sting us to the heart, suck our souls 
from our bodies, and seldom think of mending the 
mishap with a kiss. 
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There are eight sorts of kisses mentioned in the 
Scriptures :—Laban kissed Jacob with the kiss of 
affection, Genesis, chap. xxix , 13.— Naomi kissed her 
daughter-in-law with the kiss of valediction, Ruth, 
chap. i., v. 9.—David kissed Jonathan with the kiss of 
salutation, see Samuel {., chap. xx., v., 41.—David 
greeted his son Absalom with a kiss of reconciliation, 
Samuel IL, chap. xiv., v. 33.—The kiss of subjection 
is enforced in the second Psalm, v. 12 —The kiss of 
wantonness is mentioned in the seventh chapter of 
Pdliverbs, v. 13.—Judas exhibited the kiss of treachery, 
Matthew, chay. xxvi., v. 49—and Mary Magdalene 
kissed the Saviour’s feet with the kiss of humility, in 
the seventh chapter of Luke, v. 38. 

But who can enumerate the endless varieties of 
the kiss? of the many delectable variations of basial 
enjoyment? Kisses are the droppings of the honey 
from the hive of love—the minglings of the heart’s 
whisperings—ambrosial breathings of conjunctive spi- 
rits, communing through the portals of the soul. The 
father lifts his bright-eyed baby from the mother’s lap, 
and as the hope of his future days entwines the arms 
of innocent affection about his neck, he kisses its chub- 
by cheek, and with tender care replaces the tender bud- 
ling in its mother's arms. The brother greeis his sister 
with a cold and constrained kiss, while a youth who 
has been watching the dvor for half the day, would 
give his birthright for the privilege that is slighted 
by fraternal Jove. The gray-haired man exalts his 
hands above the curled head of his grandchild, and 
while imploring the blessing of the Most High upon 
the darling of his heart, kisses its forehead, and smiles 
through his tears of love. The burning kiss of deep 
affection that is stolen by the accepted lover from the 
chosen of his soul, exceeds not the intensity of the 
mother’s kiss bestowed upon her son—ihe image of her 
departed husband—the lord of her virgin heart—the 
monarch of her widowed love. 

Kissing the vermeil lips of a young and lovely cou- 
sin is a dangerous matter for a young man, and when 
most to be desired, is most to be aveided. Kissing a 
sister, or a sister-in-law, or a young step-mother, or a 
juvenile aunt, is an affair of holy love ; but when, em- 
boldened by the license of relationship, a pretty bit 
of cousinage pops up a plump pair of coral streaks, 


and half-coyishly presents you with a nectareous 


smack—with a wicked twinkle in her eye, asif re- 


joicing in the liberty allowed— it is odd if you do not | 


feel a tingling in your bleod ; and if the recesses of 
your aortal region are not already occupied by the 
image of some fair creature, the chances are that 
your cousin steals away your heart. Ask any one of 
the numerous pairs of cousins who have connubial- 
ised, and you will find, if they have the honesty to 
confess, that the silent eloquence of the lady’s lips 
carried conviction to the husband's soul, and taught 
him how to talk of love. I was thus cozened—of 
which, more anon. 

I trust that no spinster reader—no lady who has 
attained the uncertainty of a certain age, and pines 
for a corner of Hymen’s saffron-colored robe, will 
imagine that kissing always produces affection termi- 
Rating in matrimony. It succeeds amongst cousins, 





because it is not designed; but it is a dangerous at- 
tempt between comparative strangers, seldom ending 
in honest love, for it destroys the reverence with 
which man delights to enwrap the wondrous sex. The 
“gegion philema,” or kiss of peace, given indiscrimi- 
nately by the early Christians at the agape, or love 
feasts, after lasting fer three or four centuries, was 
wisely discontinued for fear of the consequences. 
St. Epiphanius tells us that when a Christian husband 
presented a newly elecied convert to his wife, the 
strength of the new-comer’s faith was estimated by 
the warmth of his basial salute. 

Let it not be imagined that I am expatiating indeco- 
rously; Montaigne, the moralist, observes that “ we 
boldly speak of killing, wounding, and betraying, but 
we whisper ous remarks upon the subject of kissing, 
of which we should speak without the least reserve.” 
A kiss is the outward sign and inward visible grace 
of hearty love, and peace, and heavenly joy. I do 
not refer to the puerility of a bashful damsel’s snatchy 
buss which comes against your lips like the visitation 
of an erratic June bug in its evening flight—nor the 
slobbery mouthings of the hoyden who is ready to 
kiss every body, (I never countenance an omni-buss,) 
—nor the niminy-piminy nothingnesses of the prude— 
nor the noisy smack of the country wench—nor the 
cold touch of the heartless coquette, who suffers you 
to press her lips, while her mind is flirting with ano. 
ther. Herrick, the author of the words of “Cherry 
Ripe,” the prettiest and most popular compliment ever 
paid to ladies’ lips, says in one of his sweet stanzas, in 
another poem, 


Pout your joined lips—then speak your kiss. 


In that one line is contained the basial secret. But 
few persons know how to kiss; they rob the love 
token of its fair proportion—bite it in half, as it were— 
and, instead of “a long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and 
love,” regale upon a celd and unimpassioned smack. 
Drayton, a poet of worth, justly ridicules these snatehy 
kisses—the results of shame-faced affection, or of care- 
less and languid leve. He says— 


These poor half-kisses kill me quite ; 
Was ever man thus served? 
Amidst an ocean of delight, 
For pleasure to be starved. 


The careless customary kiss which some husbands 
hestow upon their wives, and young and pretty wives, 
too, is a positive libel upon Hymen’s prerogatives. 
Let infants, who know no beiter, slobber their de- 
lights, and rub together their irsmobile lips—let aged 
crones, with parchment cheeks, and withered lips, and 
tovihless jaws, and eyes “droppiog thick amber and 
plum-tree gum,” defile the heavenly luxury of kiss- 
ing by mechanical collision of their labialities—but 
let not a man, “ whose bleod is warm within,” whe 
reverences the master-piece of nature’s feiry-hand, 
insnlt the ereature he is bound to jove.to cherish, and 
protect, by coldly pressing her ripe and pouting lips. 
Many a warm heart has engendered thoughts, which, 
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rising tv the empyrean, “imoke the angels weep”— 
many « family has been rendered irremediably misera- 
ble—many a black sin bas been added to the foul 
catalogue of human frailty, by the cold formality of a 
husband's kiss. 
scorned,’ says the poet; and innumerable instances 
are on record of the sad effects of jealous rage aud 
the potency of femaie revenge. 

Giovanni Battista Guarini, who was born three hun- 
dred years ago. expatiater largely upon kissing, in his 
Pastor Fido, a dramatic pasioral of some six thousand 
lines ; the plot is founded upon a kiss given to a rustic 
beauty, by a swain disguised as a nymph. His de- 
scription of the scene is preity, but too lengthy fur 
transcription. The chorus indulges in some curious 
reflections upon kissing, the translation of a part of 
which is here presented to my readers :— 


“Hell knows no fury hke a woman 
y 


Tis true, the kiss which to the vermeil cheek 
All delicate is given, we own is sweet; 

But those who rightly judge, as ye can judge, 
Blest lovers' who have prov'd it, must declare 
That's but a lifeless kiss, where the dear maid’ 
Doth not herself with joy return the kiss. 

Bat when the lips of an enamor'd pair 

Most cordially encounter—and the smack 

(Just when with sweet revenge the God of Love 
Weunds either mouth) so charmingly resounds! 
These are true kisses; where, with honest will, 
As much is rendered back as was received. 
Let the nice curious mouth refin'dly kiss 

The forehead, neck, or hand; ‘twill ever find 
No part of the sweet maid, who tastes the kiss, 
Can like the mouth its grateful sense express. 
For, here, doth either soul, with eager joy, 
Rushing, the kiss repay—and, with new fire, 
Gives tu the precivus kissing rubies, life. 


Alain Chartier, who was esteemed to be the futher 
of French eloquence, and flourished’ in the fifieenth 
century, had a royal compliment paid him by Marga- 
ret, wife to the Dauphin, afierwards Louis XI. She 
was crossing a gallery in the Louvre, attended by her 
maids of honor, when she espied Chartier asleep in 
the recess of a bay window. The princess stooped 
over the sleeper, who was remarkably ugly, and 
kissed him. The ladies expressed their astonishment, 
but Margaret silenced them by saying, “I do not kiss 
the man, but the lips which have uttered such bean- 
tiful things.” Alack, for the gallantry of modern days! 
‘Tommy Moore, who says the prettiest things on love 
matters, is not ugly, but he is nearly sixty, and con- 
siderably grizzled, yet [ doubt, if he was to fall asleep 
in one of the anti-chambers at Buckingham Palace, ii 
Queen Victoria would kiss the lips which have“ uttered 
such beautifal things.”” This elegant remark of Mar 
garct was almost as complimentary as the celebrated 
observation of the dustman or coal-heaver, who was 
passing along one of the streets in Loudon, when he 
saw the beautiful duchess of Devonshire step into her 
carriage. Struck with the brilliancy of her eyes, he 
involuotarily exclaimed, + Lord love them eyes, marm, 
do let me light my pipe at them.” 





Kissing is, and ever has been, omnipresent and 
omnifarious. Vortigern resigned his kingdom for a 
kiss, and Mark Antony gave up the world. Shaks- 
peare, with his usual skill, has made the proud patri- 
cian of Corioli exclaim, at the sight of his wiie— 


Oh, for a kiss! 
Long as my exile—sweet as my revenge! 


Byron and Lamb drank gin and water while engaged 
in Composition ; Ben Juhnson drew his inspiration ffom 
the wine cask ; but Massinger, with a truer taste, makes 
one of his dram. pers. wish to taste the nectar of his 
lover's lip, adding— 


Let me drink often from this living spring, 
To nourish my invention. 


Our respectable great grandmothers and very great 
grandmothers must have indulged in the practice of 
kissing with a generality that quite outshames the 
modesty of modern manners. Polydore Virgil says, 
«The women of England not only salute their rela- 
tions with a kiss, but all persons promiscuously ; and 
this ceremony they repeat, gently touching them with 
their lips, not only with grace, but without the least 
immodesty.” ‘The philosophic Erasmus melts into 
love and playful thoughts when he mentions kisses ; 
in one of his letters from England, he says—* Here 
are nymphs of the loveliest looks, good humored, and 
whom you would prefer even to your favorite muses. 
Here also prevails a custom never enough to be com. 
mended, that wherever you come, every one receives 
you with a kiss ; and when you take your leave, every 
one gives you a kiss; when yuu retura, kisses again 
meet you. If any one leaves you, they give you a 
kiss; if you meet any one, the first salutation is a 
kiss. In short, wherever you go, kisses every where 
abound ; which, my Faustus, did you once taste how 
very sweet and how very fragrant they are, you would 
not, like Solon, wish for ten years exile in England, 
but would desire to spend there the whole of your 
life.” 

Kissing hands is an old custom, and is mentioned 
by Lucian as an offering of respect to the Gods from 
the poor, who kissed their own hands upon entering 
the temples. Venus and Psyche were adored in that 
way alone. Baal received the same teken of venera- 
tion. Homer mentions Priam kissing the hand of 
Achilles, when beseeching for the dea body of his 
son Hector. Jub and Solomon refer to the custom. 
The Roman emperors gave their hands to be kissed 
by their favorite courtiers, but the minority party, or 
opposition, were obliged to be content to touch the 
hem of the royal robe with the right hand, which they 
afierwards carried to the mouth. Cortez found this 
custom established in Mexico, where the conquered 
Incas saluted him by touching the earth with their 
hands, which they afterwards lified to their lips. In 
England, the nobles of the land, upon presentation at 
court, kiss the hand of the sovereign; most of the 
European pofentates are thus saluted ; but the king of 
Prussiu never allows his royal fist to be thus dese- 
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crated—indeed, strange notions of kissing pervade.all 
Germany ; if a young girl is kissed against ber will, it 
constitutes an assault of the most aggravated kind, and 
the offender may be severely punished ; it matters not 
how gently the affair be managed.—if the lady de- 
clares her non-consent, the kisser is adjudged guilty 
In Berlin, the kisses connected with the ceremonies 
of the various religious sects, were put down by royal 
authority. 

The Arabs kiss the eyes of their brood mares, but 
never salute the lips of their wives. Catholics kiss 
the tip of the Pope's toe—a custom introduced by the 
debasing tyranny of the Roman emperors. Kissing 
the foot used to be an old feudal tenure in Eurupe. 
Rollo, the celebrated Danish giant, was required, upon 
becoming a vassal of the French throne, to kiss the 
foot of his monarch; but Rollo was a radical, and re- 
fused to submit to such a degradation. He was there- 
fore allowed to perfurm the ceremony by deputy ; and 
the grim-visaged warrior who was selected for the 
office, performed it with such an ill grace, that instead 
of stooping his head to the royal foot, he raised the 
foot so high, that the most sacred monarch fell to the 
ground, amid the ill-suppressed laughter of the court— 
for even majesty, when roley-puleyish, is fod for fun. 
The cardinals of the holy church have the prerogative 
of kissing the lips of the queens of Spain, but are not 
allowed to salute the feminine French majesties in the 
same manner—although these Gallic dignitaries allow 
enormous latitucs, and suffer every whiskered-faced 
and moustached monkey-looking nobleman to salute 
her cherry pouters upon the honor of a first introduc- 
tion. In Montaigne’s time, the matter was something 
worse, for he declares that the high born beauties had 
to offer their lips to the three valets in the nobleman’s 
guile, however repulsive their appearance. 

Among the many singular quiddities in the “ Basia” 
of Jobannes Everardus, alias Nicolaius, alias Secun- 
dus, there is one exquisite litile bit that I cannot pass 
by without quoting. It is the original uf a very fine 
conceit—the origin of the red rose. Venus has con- 
veyed the young-Ascanius to the Paphian bower, 
“with shadowing roses crowned.” ‘The youth is 
sleeping, and the goddess wishes to kiss his cherry lip. 


But fearing, lest such fond excess of joy 

Might break the slumber of the beauteous boy ; 

On every rose-bud that around him blow’d, 

A thousand nectar'd kisses she bestow’d ; 

And straight*each opening bud, which late was white, 
Blush'd a warm crimgon to th’ astonish'd sight. 


I have promised “ more anon” about my c~ “sia and 
my first kiss of love. Here it is. At the age of seven- 
teen, I was invited to spend one of my college vaca- 
tions at the country residence of my maternal aunt, 
a comely, guod natured, motherly widow, possessing 
some half dozen sons and daughters, with whom I 
had found but little acquaintance since the days of 
our extreme juvenility. 1 knew that my aunt lived 
in a delightful country, abounding with game, and on 
the banks of a river “ full of fish ;”’ so, packing up my 
double-barreled fuwling piece, a bag of shot, a canis- 





ter of powder, my fishing poles and my tackle, started 
off, with with my favorite spaniel, Dido, in expecta- 
tion of glorious sport. But when the bright eyes of 
my cousin Maria smiled a welcome, I thought no 
more of fish or fowl. She was a graceful, lively, 
joyous creature, with an occasional dash of the romp 
in her manner, but her natural politeness and guod 
sense prevented her hoyden tricks from being pro- 
voking. She was about eighieen. I shall not describe 
her. Let my male readers imagine her resemblance 
to the objects of their loves—let my fair perusers 
fancy a similitude between my Maria end their own 
opinions of their looking glass reflections, and I shall 
be satisfied. Of course, we all think Maria a beauti- 
ful creation. My attentions svon became particular, 
and in a few days we were seldom asunder. The 
perfection of my shooting and fishing appointments 
excited the admiration of her brothers—fixtures were 
made for days’ sport which I never attended; trout, 
pickerel, and ptarmigan graced the larder—the pro- 
duce of my cousins’ industry, while Maria and [ 
strolled through the meadows by the river side, or 
floated down the stream in a small and crazy batteau 
belonging to the boys. Some deer were reported in 
the neighborbood, and although it was something too 
soon in the season,a party was made for their desiruc- 
tion. Maria agreed to ride with me to the place of 
rendezvous. We set forth, a gallant cavalcade, in all 
the exuberance of youthful spirits; but Maria tired 
ere we reached the deer walk, and, spite of the re- 
monstrances of my cousins and the sneers of my 
friends, I resigned all chance of participating in the 
glorious sport, and remained by the side of my fair 
enslaver. And yet, we never spoke of love ; nay, she 
langhed at the earnestness of my devotion, and ridi- 
culed my habiis of home staying and neglect of my 
accustomed sport. I soon found that I was over head 
and ears in love with my pretty cousin, and resolved 
to tell her so, yet never could muster up courage to 
disclose what [ imagined to be my secret, but what 
the little gypsey knew to be the case sooner than I 
did myself. IL used to sit and gaze at her, wondering 
at the delicious blueness of her eyes, the marble polish 
of her brow, and the tempting plumpness of her cherry 
lips—lips, which I would have given one of my fin- 
gers to have kissed. Indeed, the accomplishment of 
this kiss became, at last, the sole object of my day 
thoughts and my reveries by night. Maria’s lips 
were formed for kissing; they were not thin slips of 
flesh, scarcely serving to cover the pale gums, nor the 
thick, sausage-shaped rolls that disfigure some of our 
fair feminines. Johannes Secundus himself could net 
have imagined a finer pair of labial beauties fur the 
purpose of apostrophising. The thoughts of this kiss 
hang reund the neck of my heart, as Launcelot says; 
and, one night, in the fervor of my devotion, I perpe- 
trated the fullowing 


RECEIPT TO MAKE A KISS. 


From rose-buds yet unblown, whose vernal morn 
Perfumes the gale, unconscious of a thorn, 

The purest purple take—and steal from May 

The pearls that gem the lawn when springs the day, 
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Crop the young violet from her scented bed, 

And spoil the primrose of its velvet head ; 

With love's own odors charged, and steeped in joy, 
The honey'd labors of the hive employ. 

But search with eare the aromatic work, 

Lest danger in the sweet temptation lurk, 

And mar the luscious toil—for should'st thou leave 
One sting behind, ’twould all thy hopes deceive. 
Into the fragrant mass let Zephyr fling 

The newest, earliest whisper of the spring ; 

The chirp of beauty’s darling bird prepare, 

And mix the murmurs of the turtle there. 

Her smiles and graces Venus must infuse, 

And thrice embalm the whole with Paphian dews. 
If the blest mixture daintily you'd sip, 

Tis found perfected on Maria’s lip. 


With much satisfaction, I perused my amatory pro- 
duction, and resolved to give it to my goddess during 
the day, as a sort of avant courier to the declaration 
which I had that day resolved to make. But visiters 
arrived; the household was in confusion; Maria 
was engaged in domestic duties ; and worse than all, | 
lost the copy of my verses, and, despite my minute 
search, was unable to regain my treasare. I went 
down to dinner with a poor appetite and a worse tem- 
per. One of the new comers, a Londoner, a friend 
of my male cousins, and familiarly termed Guss Busby, 
contrived to seat himself next to my Maria, and paid 


her incessant attention. ‘The lively gir! listened to his |_ 


nonsensical chat and diabolical smal! talk, with more 
civility than I thought she had a right to bestow, and 
I retired sulkily from the table. In the evening, we 
were seated round the blazing fire, for the autumn had 
far advanced; it was evident that Guess Busby was 
the depository of what my boyish cousins deemed an 
excellent joke, and Maria and I were the objects of 
divers mysterious inuendoes. My aunt demanded an 
explanation—the rascally Guss drew the manuscript 
of my poem from his pocket, and with a quaint voice 
and ridiculous emphasis, read aloud my precious pro- 
duction. A burst of clamorous laughter greeted its 
termination; the visiter tittered, the boys roared, Guss 
grinned, my aunt chuckled, Maria blushed, and | 
growled. 


“«Tf the blest mixture daintily you'd sip, 
’Tis found perfected on Maria's lip,” 


repeated Gussy. “ You see, Miss Maria, what your 
cousin asseris—ijor your brothers affirm this to be his 
writing. I approve his taste, and wish to judge if 
he has described the luxury aright ;” and the confi- 
dent puppy rose from his seat, and approached my 
Maria with the evident intention of ravishing a kiss. 
I had been sitting on thorns during the reading of my 
lines, and seriously contemplated the opposite advan- 
tages of pulling Mr. Gussy’s nose, or spanking him 
with the fire shovel; but when I understood the na- 
ture of the outrage he was about to commit, [ jumped 
up, and with one well-planted hit on the mouth with 
which he was about to desecrate Maria's lips, knocked 
him over my aunt’s work table. A roar of confusion 





ensued ; the ladies shrieked—my aunt threatened to 
go inte fits—Dido barked—Gussy swore—and the boys 
huzared. Maria went out of the room; I was about 
to follow her, when Gussy stopped me, and declared 
that we must fight it owt. A friend remonstrated ; and 
it was settled that we should have a pop at one ano- 
ther in the early morning—my male cousins promising 
to get up and see the fun. 

I left the room; the garden door was open ; I de- 
seended the steps, and followed the path to the river's 
bank. The moon was shining with a brilliancy but 
little inferior to the light of day, and the ripples of 
the stream glittered im the silvery brightness. My 
cousin Maria was standing by the boat-post, gazing on 
the passing tide. I thought she was crying from the 
pensiveness of her attitude, bat when I approached 
her with a tenderair and a deprecatory speech, she 
burst into a merry langh, and complimented me on 
my gymnastic excell« ee. 

I endeavored to ./n the conversation, and wished 
to place things en train for my purposed declaration. 
I uttered various nonsensical common-places about the 
beauteous moon, and balmy air, and gliding stream, and 
genial influences, and ecstatic sympathies, but without 
effect. Maria had no sentiment, es it is termed, in 
her composition. 

“ It.is a beautiful night for a glide down the river. 

If you are not afraid of catching cold, untie the rope 
of the batteau, and paddle me about.” 
We were soon afloat. The charmer sat at the stern 
of the little boat, with her gossamcr scarf waving in the 
night breeze, as we gently moved down the stream. 
The litile islands, covered with the brightest green, 
rose and vanished in the mysterious haze of the meon- 
light ; and the dark woods that lined the shores echoed 
our jocund laugh. Maria was in raptures; and re- 
questing me to cease the. play of the paddies, she 
commenced one of my favorite songs. Oh, the en- 
chanting melody of that soft, sweet voice! how well 
do I remember its effect upon my Jove-smitten soul, 
as, gazing upon her angel face, by the vivid light of 
the moon, I grew drunk with beauty and with hope. 
The song ceased—Maria spoke to me—I could not 
answer. 

“ You are grieved at the events of the night, I be- 
lieve. It is certainly disagreeable to have one’s poetry 
laughed at. But I did not laugh; I snatched the 
copy from the hands of that odious Busby, and have 
it about me. Look,” said the dear girl, drawing my 
verses from the bosom of her dress, “ htre they are, 
and I mean to get them by heart.” 

How I longed to kiss the beauteous lips that uttered 
such sweet words! 

“You served that rade Busby right, and I thank 
you, cousin. How dare he presume to imagine that I 
would allow him to kiss me? With a cousin, you 
know, it is a different aflair—there is no harm m 
kissing one’s cousin.” 

True! true! but, like a fool—an addle-brained ass— 
I had been dying to kiss those ripe and pouting pret- 
tinesses, yet never once remembered the heavenly 
privilege of a cousin’s claim! I had paid ail the 
deep and soft attentions of a devoted swain, but had 
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negiccted to use the rights of a relation. 1 jumped 
up, resolved to snatch an earnest of my blissful pre- 
rogative ; I fulded the dear javghing girl in my arms, 
my lips pressed hers, and I indulged in my first kiss, 
#a long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and leve.” 

The frail batieau, unfit arena for a romping match, 
readily yielded to our united weighis, when out of 
equilateral balance, and plumped us both into the 
river. A scramble—a scream—and a splash—and the 
eold water gurgled in my throat, and | lost the light 
of the moon, and a stifling sensation choked my utter- 
ance, and the still, calm river roared like wildest 
thunder in my ears. Ina minute, the longest that a 
man can live, 1 rose to the surface of the water. 1 
could not swim, but the tupsy-turvy boat was within 
my reach; | endeavored to grasp the rounded sidés, 
but was mnabie to obtain a purchase for my fingers; 
and the light crafi floated more rapidly cown the 
stream, with the impetus of my hasty but ineffectual 
clutch. Again was { submerged in the depths of the 
tiver—again I rose. I splashed and streggled in the 
silvery ripples of the moonlight stream—when sud- 
denly, as I was floating and floundering in the midst 
of the current, my knees strock against a sunken rock. 
In an instant | was on its summit, and [ fuaud myself 
standing up to my middle in the centre of the river. 

“ But where is your dear cousin, your pretty Maria, 
all this time ?” methinks | hearmy readers cry. “ You 
did not leave her in her distress?” 

Yes, but I did. I have told you that I could not 
swim ; and if ever you get immersed in a deep, cold 
river, you will find that the first law of nature is im- 
perative. I loved Maria beyond myself; 1 would 
have died to have preserved her,.and had she been 
drowned, would incontinently have committed svi- 
cide—but where was the use of my endeavoring to 
preserve her when I was unable to preserve myself? 
Tt is all very well for the web-footed amphibious sons 
of the sea to jump into the water afier “a man over- 
board,” bat “1 have a natural alacrity in sinking,” and 
were I to attempt such a Quixotic achievement, should 
bat increase the confusion by requiring somebody else 
to jump‘after me. But we are leaving Maria in the 
water all this time. ! 

I had scarcely raised my head above the level of 
the stream, when a sickening anticipation of Maria’s 
fate struck me to the heart. I gazed anxiously over 
the face of the water, but saw her not—I called aloud, 
but received no answer. innumerable little islands 
studded the bosom of the Maumee, and the gentle 
current broke in beauteous ripples against their ver- 
dant edges, and whirled along in little eddies and 
bubbling runs, that glistened in the moonlight. Again 
{ shouted aloud the name of my Maria; the wooded 
shores gave back the sound—naught else but the 
trickling music of the stream broke the silence of the 
night. 

“ Oh, God! shall I never see her again?” I exclaimed 
aloud. “I am her destroyer!—her murderer! Oh, that 
fatal kiss—it was fraught with death to her—to me— 
for I can never survive her loss. Maria—love— 
cousin—wife—where are you now? I could barter 
life for the power of diving into the deeps of this 
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deceitfu! siream, and reseuing my love from the pangs 
of death. Why, why can | not swim?” 

“+ Because you were too lazy to learn,” exclaimed a 
sweet-toned voice from some place behind me. [ 
turned rapidly round—a clear and merry laugh di- 
rected my gaze. Upon the bank of a small island, 
wot twenty yards frum my rock, but under the light ef 
the moon, and therefore difficult to discern, | observed 
a white dress, and knew that Maria had reached « 
place of safety. The bueyancy of her attire had ena- 
bled her to float the few yards between the place of 
our accident and the nearest land. 

When my anxiety had in some measure subsided, 
I felt that it was impossible to refrain from joining 
with Maria in laughing at the excessive hudicrousness 
of our situations. She was prisoner on an islet not 
twenty feet long by six wide; and I was confined, 
waist deep, to the surface of a slippery rock, with 
deep water all around and between us, and no possi- 
ble means of joining company or atteming either 
shore. The boat had glided from our sight; the mid- 
night hour was rapidly approaching, and help was not 
within sound of our loudest hail. 

The joke of the affair carried us through the first 
half hour, when I began to find my situation irksome 
in the extreme. I was unable to sit down or walk 
about; the slightest motion teemed with death; the 
cramp tied up the integumenis of my legs in large 
knots, and a shivering fit stopped my conversation 
with Maria. ‘To add to wy distress, I knew thatthe 
charming girl was exposed to the same inconveniences; 
for although she had a few feet of ground whereon 
she could and did walk, still she was enveloped im 
wet clothes, and exposed to the night damps and the 
river fogs, which now covered the surface of the 
stream like a thick white blanket, end shrouded my 
pretty cousin from my view. 

I shouted aloud. It was useless; but the haman 
mind never thoroughly despairs. My cousin laughed, 
I swore, and was prettily and effectively rebuked.— 
The fog came on thicker. The bark of a dog sounded 
dually on our ears—perhaps my faithful Dide had 
guided our searching friends to the rescue. I shouted 
again; Maria was also seized with the infection of 
hope, and shrieked with an intenseness that would 
have paralyzed a playhouse pit. The echo barely 
sounded through the density of the mist—we listened 
for an answering hail—but the silence was unbroken; 
even the dog refrained from his bark. 

The wind sighed louder, and blew the thick fog 
into long streaks and lines of vapor, which, suddenly 
acted on by counter currents of air, broke into fantas- 
tic and uncouth shapes that hung over the rippling 
tide, or lodged against the banks of the islets, and the 
high branches of the trees upon the river shores. 
Hour afier hour passed away in misery unatterable. 
I expected every minute to tumble in the deep water 
beside me, and end my weariness in death. Maria 
bore up bravely; but the idea of her mother’s anxiety 
increased her wretchedness, and I fancied that amidat 
the forced chuckles of her well-meant gayety, I could 
discover the sobs she appeared so anxious to conceal. 

The moon sunk below the horizon; the wind had 
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cleared the fog from the river, but the dark intensity 
of the night seemed more appaling than the illumi- 
nated thickness of the mist. Despair began to craw! 
over my spirits; I knew that the river was seldom 
navigated ; that there was no house within two or 
three miles of us, and, in fact, if we passed the night 
in this tormenting situation, that the daylight pro- 
mised no chance of relief, except our friends, follow- 
ing the course of the river's banks, discovered us in 
our separate St. Helenas. But then, how were they 
to rescue us? there was no other batteau than our 
own on the stream for many miles; and it was 
impossible to say where that unstable craft had floated. 

“ Listen!” said Maria, in a low, earnest tone, “| 
hear the sound of paddies.” I strained my sense of 
hearing to the utmost, but after several minutes atien- 
tion, was compelled to warn Maria of the fallacy of 
her supposition. “The cold has made you deaf, dear 
cousin,” she replied; “I hear it distinctly. Hark! 
there are voices too. We shall be relieved from this 
dreadful place.’ I listened, but heard not the sounds 
that cheered Maria, and warned her again of the mis- 
take. “There, there—we shall lose them—they will 
pass by the farther shore. Shout, cousin—I will 
scream." And the piercing shriek rose on the night 
air, and seemed to rive my brain. 

“They have stopped the use of their paddles, and 
are gliding past; they must have heard me. Shout, 
shout, cousin; hallo loudly, or we are lost.” 

I obeyed the injunction, and roared piteously for 
help. My shouts were replied to; the sound of the 
paddles and the rapid inquiries from several persons 
assured us of the certainty ef redemption. A party of 
hunters were returning from the uplands with their 
dogs and guns; and, with the game proceeds of their 
sport, were crammed info a small batteau. Questions 
and answers were rapidly given; they laughed hear- 
tily at our mishap; but, with praiseworthy haste, pro- 
ceeded to release the lady from her unpleasant place 
of imprisonment. ‘Two of the party jumped on to the 
litde island from the well-freighted buat, and requested 
her to be seated within, while their friends paddled 
her to the shore. But my dear Maria refused to enter 
till I had been removed from my perch upon the 





flooded rock. In two minutes, | was by her side ; and 
in ten more, we were safely landed on our own bank 
of the Maumee, but several miles distant from the 
house of my aunt. 

The hunters bade us farewell, and, placing a flask 
of old whiskey in my grasp, hurried back to the little 
island for the purpose of redeeming their comrades, 
who had been compelled to remain there while we 
occupied their places in the boat. A few yards pro- 
gress along the river’s edge convinced us of the 
difficulty of proceeding on our way; but a drink or 
two from the hunters’ flask invigorated our frames; 
and, afier a painful and tedious march of a couple of 
hours, we reached the house of my distracted aunt 
just as the day began to dawn. 

It is not worth while now to describe the agony of 
the family during the long, long night; nor the cod- 
dlings, and nursings, and gruelings, and physicings 
that we were compelled to undergo, to prevent the 
probable effects of our duckings and dabblings. Many 
weeks passed before I was able to use my legs, but 
my dear Maria sat by my bedside, and read to me, 
and chatted with me, and kissed me, and trembled as 
she kissed—at the thoughts of the result of our first 
embrace. 

It is not worth while to say that Guss Busby did 
nog shoot me, alihough he talked about sending a 
challenge ; but my aunt dextrously bestowed a hearty 
slap upon his sinister cheek, and desired him to think 
no more about such nonsense. 

It is not worth while to say that I married my 
cousin—my own Maria; for, as my aunt said, it was 
not pussible for me to do otherwise, after putting her 
in liquer, and keeping her out all night. Maria has 
now no partiality for boating parties ; and I am content 
with a bit of fowl at home without getting a duck out 
of doors. She is now sitting oppusite to me, damning 
the stockings of my eldest boy, who is about to return 
to school, and is reading by the window; a blue-eyed 
girl is helping mama; two curly-headed ruffians are 
teaching a lineal descendant of the original Dido to 
attain a two-legged perpendicular in the corner; and 
litle Tommy is rocking baby’s cradle. 

And thus ends my chapter upon kissing. 


THE LOT OF ALL. 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. 


One glid«s through life in buoyant bark along, 
One lets his gaudy-colored pennon fly ; 
One e’en the conquest of the mvon will try, 
One would but bound what fields to him belong. 


One feeds on luxuries from thousands wrung, 
Ove hungry, naked, aid unhoused must lie : 
Yet all were rocked in cradle equally 

Of their great mother, weak as weli as strong. 
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And scarcely condescend a passing glance 
On those who were ; and those who are, the while 
Forget, they walk o’er hollow catacombs. 


The earth is rulling like the wheel of chance, 
‘lime too, innmensurable, never still, 
And momently death strangles hecatombs. 
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PIRATE LAW. 


BY WILDERR LANN, 


Tue morning wind had sunk to sleep on its ocean 
bed, and left a small, foretopsail schooner rocking on 
the long, smooth swells, away westward of the coast 
of Pera. She was a gay and gallant model of naval 
beauty. Light as the frightened sea-gull, she rose on 
the clear, deep wave, showing a long, low, shining- 
black hull of faultless mould. The tall, elegant, 
masts stood proudly up with that graceful rake pecu- 
liar to this class of vessels ; the clean polished yards 
were swung with the nicest accnracy, tapering from 
the middle with the rounded symmetry of a lady's 
finger ; the spotless canvas hung in airy folds’ amid 
the trim, taut rigging, like the floating dress of a fairy 
queen. The figure-head of a dark-haired Moorish 
girl, leaned in laughing Joveliness from the sharp, 
rising bow, as if to kiss the glad waters beneath; 
with one hand she held the wild lily of the Pacific 
Isles, while the other playfully grasped a scarf, on 
which was written “The Flower of the Sea.” A 
single flag dropped above the narrow stern; as it 
flapped aside with the rolling of the waves, it reveal- 
ed the bright blazonry of the Spanish arms. 

To one untaught in sea lore, the vessel might,have 
passed for a peaceful carrier of trade, but a seaman 
would have remarked that she was built for surpass- 
ing swiftness, without regard to burthen. He would 
have told you that she was teo pretty to be any thing 
else than a smuggler or pirate, suc: gentry always dis- 
playing a more classic taste than their less romantic 
brethren of the salt-water. His keen eye, too, would 
have detected the dark mouth of a cannon, known to 
the craft by the name of “ Long Tom,” lurking mysteri- 
ously under_a heap of canvas and coiled rope, just aft 
the foremast. All doubts as to character were put to 
rest by the motley crew of whiskered desperadoes that 
covered the deck. Some slept half-naked in the hot 
sun, some were gambling and quarreling, and others, 
with a spice of poetic feeli:g not uncommon to the cloth 
were leaning over the side to..watch the frolicsome 
porpoises splashing on y sea. It seemed, 
from the confusion of t es, that the mob of every 
nation had met together, and sent each an envoy to 
to this “ Assembly of Free Agency.” Among them 
especially were to be seen the dark, devil-eyed Mexi- 
can, and the brawny, scowling mulatio. 

Such was the pirate. The wars of Spain and her 
American colonies had given a new and dangerous 
impulse to lawless adventure. The “ profession” of 
piracy rose to a fatal rank, end, among the rest, “ The 
Flower of the Sea” became known as the “ Scourge 
of the Southern Wave.” Her name carried terror far 
among the islands and the very ports of the Pacific. 
Swift and daring, she set capture at defiance, and 
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her powers in the running fight, before she left him 
“hull down” astern. Many an honest mariner had 
espied at dusk a speck of a sail prowling on the red 
edge of the horizon, and ere the evening star had 
set, with a blaze and hurrah! the pirate was upon 
him! 

Beneath an awning on the quarter-deck, reclined 
a fierce man, under the common height, but of power- 
ful frame. Full white trowsers, girded smooth and 
close around the waist with a crimson belt, scarcely 
hid the outlme vf a leg too large to be called hand- 
some. A pair of Morocco slippers completed his 
dress, leaving bare a broad shaggy chest, and muscu- 
lar arms of Herculean size. ‘T'wo large pistols and a 
long, glittering knife, which weapons he never laid 
aside, were stuck into his belt. His face, almost co- 
vered by whiskers and mustaches of enormous growth, 
was terrible as the storm of the desert. An eye that 
would seare a murderer's ghost back to his sheetless 
gibbet, glared intensely under a bushy mass of hair 
that overhung his brows. Such was Bernardo, the 
pirate chief. He commenced his career of villany in 
early youth, by murdering an aged and only relative 
in Jamaica, his native land ; he fled, and became a 
freebooter. Growing more daring and desperate as 
blood thickened on his hands, he now acknowledged 
no superior in crime but his great master, the devil, 
and was ofien heard in his drunken revelry, 0 vow a 
hard fight for empire with that potentate on the sul- 
phurous Styx! 

Feared and hated by his gang, the tenure of his 
authority was the sabre’s point; yet he “maintained 
his sway by that consummate boldness and cunning, 
which men of his rank and calling never want. The 
glance of the chief darted restlessly from time to 
time among his tameless crew, and then, like the pan- 
ther in ambush, travelled keenly around the horizon. 

High amid the angry oaths of a knot of gamblers 
at the forecasile, arose the gruff voice of Antonio, a ° 
gigantic mulatto, of a most villanous aspect. Inferior 
to none but Bernardo in piratical accomplishments, 
he was acknowledged second in power, and no one 
dared to dispute his claim. Opposite him sat a wild- 
looking, long-haired youth, of slender but active form. 
His features were once singularly handsome, but a 
companionship of vice, and his own untamed passions, 
had lent him the reckless bearing of the outlaw. His 
losses were rapid and heavy: with an impatient 
curse he threw down his last stake; the cards were 
played ; the mulatto won, and swept the gold into his 
pocket with a fiend’s laugh. 

“ Antonio, you are a base cheat,” muttered the 


youth, grinding his teeth with passion. ~ 


laughed at pursuit. Many a boastful cruiser bad felt “Ia cheat?” returned Antonio, rising wrathfully. 
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“ Look you, Arnold Kell, when a man calls me so.— 
a man, mind you,—this is my answer,” touching the 
handle of his knife; “ but when a cross boy, I correct 
him, as would his mother, thus,” and with his open 
hand he sent the youth reeling backwards. 

With a scream like the wild-cat in her rage, the 
young man flashed his knife in the sun and bounded 
at his huge antagonist. In an instant his uplifted 
arm was stilled, and his naked throat clutched in the 
vice-like grasp of Antonio. “ Die like a puppy as you 
are, unworthy of bullet or steel,” growled the ruthless 
negro, and he laughed hideously at the starting eyes 
and hanging tongue of the gasping Amold. The 
erew rushed towards therm, and Antonie, bent on the 
death of his victim, stept back. The strangling boy 
im his last throe, tripped his fee dexteriously as he 
retreated. Antonio Joosed his hold and caught vainly 
at the shrouds; waldly, triumphantly did Arnold send 
home his knife in rapid succession, and ere the mu- 
latte fell, his heart's blood was smoking on the deck. 
The maniac yell ef the victor was followed by the 
curse, the death-ratile of the fallen! 

“Hell and furies !” thundered Bernardo, throwing 
aside the crowd, “ who dares my authority on this 
deck ! who has dene this deed ?” 

“I,” said the youth, holding up his reeking blade, 
“TI, Arnold Kell, sent the devil to his home.” 

“ Then afier him with this message from me,” and 
Bernardo’s pistol glittered at his head. 

“He was right,” muttered twenty voices, and as 
many knives started from their sheaths. 

As the crippled snake in its angry pain, so did Ber- 
narde tura on his rebellious gang. His eye flashed 
fierce os the lightning’s blaze on eyes as fierce as his. 
Mad with rage, yet fully aware of the spirits over 
whom he held his wavering ascendancy, the wily chief 
searched fur an instant the dark faces around. 

“ Ie there a man,” said he, with lofty vehemence, 
“who has joined this daring mutiny, that will say 
when your chief forget his duty? When has the 
sweeping storm, burst over us that I guided not the 
helm? When has the lightning lit up the midnight 
surge, that I teembled at its glare? When has the 
fight dyed the sea with bloud, that my sabre was not 
there? And who was at my side in all this? There 
he lies; the murdered Antonio. Who so fearlessly 
sprang aloft when the howling hurricane rent the 
fluttering canvas?’ Who so true to cripple the flying 
prize? Who was before him to leap on the stream- 
ing deck? Who, when tho kneeling coward prayed 
for bis trembling life, so quick to stop his tongue, as 
Antonio? ‘Dead men tell no tales.’ ” 

A murmur of approbation was heard. Bernardo 
eyed Arnold with hellish joy. “ And who,” continued 
he, “ is his murderer? A stray cur that has swam off 
te us with a rope about his neck. A weak fool, who 
sleeps on his watch, and starts and mutters of his fa- 
ther and his home, whose .voman’s tongue preached 
pity to men like you, when your knives are cutting 
the way to victory. He has basely killed your brave 
companion, whose life was worth a hundred sach 
cowards as he! What says our law '— Life for life; 
bloed for bloed.’” 


The stern words of the law were repeated by all 
in a tone that silenced mercy. 

Arnold heard his doom with scorn. “ Coward as | 
have been called,” said he, haughtily, “I will not ask 
dogs for a life worth less than this dead jackall,” 
spurning the huge corse of Antonio. “I ask for 
death, but let it be on the decks of the enemy.” 

“ The law, the law !—Blood fur blood !” interrupted 
Bernardo 

The ominous. sentence was whispered again, like 
the hollow threat of the midnight wind. 

A shudder thrilled the frame of the doomed ; for 
an instant in that dread moment, his epe sought the 
bright, still sky—one bitter tear stole down and trem- 
bled on his lip; he thought of his far home, his child- 
hood’s song, his mother's smile—but ogain defiance 
mantied on his brow ; dark and fearless he leoked on 
the seekers of his blood. 

“1 must die; buat ere I go, I'll hurl the lie back to 
the teeth of the damned one that spoke it.” said he, 
bending a hateful glance at the chief. “ It becomes 
him well to call me eur and coward, who came from 
the womb equesking a curse on men; who grew and 
fattened on his kindred’s blood.” 

“ Fool! do you beard me here?” cried the furious 
Bernardo, flashing a pistol in the face of the youth. 
The excited crew closed between them, when Arnold 
drew his blood-stained knife, and sprang up the main- 
mast. “ Whoever follows,” shouted he, “shall leap 
with me from the mast head.” 

The fearful brawl was arrested by the hurried cry 
of “ A sail, a sail, on the larboard bow.” In an in- 
stant, all was bustle. Away to the west,a dark streak 
on the sea marked the coming wind. Just within iw 
edge, a large brig was seen bearing due south, under 
full sail. 

“ She will eseape us by this cursed calm,” growled 
Bernards. “ What colors!” 

“ American,” returned the lookout. 

“ A prize, but not for us.” 

The dead Antonio was hastily thrown overboard, 
with a shot fastened to his heels, ond his bleed care- 
fully washed off the deck. It was ne time to resume 
the quarrel, and Arnold remained sullen and unmo- 
lested. Bernardo strode the deck impatiently, watch- 
ing the distant sail, like the shark when he sees his 
prey sporting in the shoal water. “Ha!” said he, 
opping short, “ they have Christian charity ; 
up with a signal Down below, all, and 
| be ready.” 

The orders were promptly obeyed. True to the 
appeal of humanity, the devoted brig were round, and 
steered directly for the pirate. It was a moment of 
intense anxiety. The brig held her course for half an 
hour, when suddenly there was a confusion on board; 
she hauled off, and crowded sail! With a stamp of 
rage, the chief ordered his men on deck. The dread- 
ed black flag was run up, and the long gun cleared 
away for the chase. Presently the approaching wind 
played and whirled eapriciously on the billows; the 
first light puff awoke the sleeping sails, and the pirate 
schooner slipped noiselessly along. As the young 





breeze grew into a steady wind, the accursed black 
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banner unwrapped its gloomy field, and streamed alee; 
the foam parted wide from the bow, and it was soon 
evident that she gained rapidiy on the brig. 

« Give them the hot iron!” shouted the chief. “ But 
where is Antonio? where is your gunner now! 
shall his murderer escape ?” 

Curses, deep and angry, were heard, and many 
vengeful jooks were fastened on the condemned youth, 
perehed in the rigging. The politic Bernardo stept 
forward to try his skill; he sighted carefully along 
the piece as the schooner yawed, and gave the order 
to fire. The light craft trembled under the bellowing 
diseharge, but the brig kept on unharmed. A broad- 
side of ouths followed the gun's discharge. After a hot 
chase of an hour, the figure of a man was distinctly 
seen at the helm of the flying vessel; he stood fear- 
less and alone. Again the long gun blezed away ; as 
the smoke swept astern, the pirates shouted to see the 
foretopmast falling to the leeward. A few more rapid 
and well-aimed shots, and the ill-fated brig was crip- 
pled and unmanageable. The pirate hove to, within 
pistol shot. ‘Two boats were lowered, and instantly 
filled with whooping, ferocious wreiches. Into the 
foremost sprang Bernardo; he stood eagerly in the 
bow, with a pistol cocked in one hand, and a heavy 
sabre in the other. With a howl like hungry wolves, 
they pulled for the prize. A silence, dread as the 
famished lion before he wakes, reigned aboard her. 
A small crew stood around their captain on the quar- 
ter-deck ; a single swivel,a few old muskets, and a 
sabre or two, with the usual sailor knife, were their 
only arms. A powerful emotion agitated their leader; 
he trembled, but it was not the coward’s quail; his 
face was deadly pale, but fear blanched it not; his 
words quivered through bloodiess lips, but they breath- 
ed not of terror or dismay. It was the energy of a 
dauntless soul mastering its physical tenement. He 
looked on his faithful crew with thoughts that pen 
cannot portray. 

“My men,” said he, in a low and anxious tone, 
“we may soon be at anchor in a foreign port, but be- 
fore we set sail, if any man has anght to say of me, 
let him speak his mind. When my poor, wild son 
left his fond father to go I know not where, my ves- 
sel became my home ; I have tried to do my duty as 
an honest skipper should—I love you all, would die 
for you.” 

“We love you ; will die for you,” burst from the 
affected tars. 

“My gallant boys, I thank you; fight till the last 
planks hold together; remember your wives and 


sweethearts. I am good for a dozen of the villains!” | 


One full, bold cheer was the answer. 

“Take the foremost boat,—fire !” shouted the mas- 
ter of the brig, discharging his musket, which was 
followed by a sheet of flame from the swivel and 
small arms of the men. 

The effeet was terrible; a yell of agony arose ; 
Bernardo tumbled heavily over the bow. The shat- 
tered boat filled and went down, leaving a dense mass 
of dead, wounded, and cursing pirates on the bloody 
Wave. But before the brave crew could reload, the 

boat was alongside the brig, and a third was 





putting off from the schooner. The pirates poured 
on deck ; their wild cries and horrid blasphemies rent 
the air, but not less terrific was the pealing hurrah! 
of the impetuous captain, as be whirled his sabre over 
his head. 

“ Fight for your lives, your skipper, and your craft; 
we are one to ten, my brave boys, but { am good for 
a dozen.” 

For a moment the pirates hesitated. It was a thrill- 
ing pause. It is dreadful to war against hope, but the 
struggle is the more terrible. Another band leaped 
en board, and the fight closed like the meeting of 
whirlwinds. ‘Then came the hot strife of life and 
death in its fiercest shepe—the seream—the bleze— 
the clash—ihe grasp—the death hug—the jetting 
blood—the heavy fall—and the last groan. The 
sailors fought with the fierceness of revenge and the 
recklessness of despair. Many a foul pirate gasped 
his last curse on that dear-bought prize. But no cou- 
rage could withstand the overwhel:ing numbers of 
the buccaneers. One by one, a deep plunge told that 
a son of the ocean was sinking in his ocean grave. 

The pirates were masters of the brig ;—the intrepid 
captain alone remained ; yet still his sabre whirled 
its circle of death; still the stirring thunder of his 
voice cheered his men to victory. He looked around, 
and they were gone! A few scalding tears travelled 
with funeral pace over his gory cheek. 

“ All gone but me?—my poor boys,” said he, sor- 
rowfully, “ you did your duty, and the great skipper 
that sails aloft won't forget you, when all hands are 
called on deck to report their watch.” Faint and 
wounded, he cut his staggering way to the cabin. 

“Take him alive, take him alive! he shail die by 
inches,” shouted a husky voice, which the pirates re- 
cognised to be that of Bernardo. Pale, wet, and 
bleeding, he climbed on board; a ragged piece of scalp 
hung over his right eye and temple; his left arm fell 
splintered and powerless by his side. “Take him 
alive,” again he cried, hoarse with passion, “ for ven- 
geance I must have.” 

Afier a sanguinary struggle, the heroic captain was 
taken and bound. The brig was plundered, and set 
on fire ; the greedy element darted its wiry tongue up 
the rigging, and dressed the vessel in fame. The 
pirates, with their prisoner and booty, put off for their 
schooner, heedless of the imploring cries of their 
wounded comrades on the burning prize. 

In a few minutes more, “The Flower of the Sea” 
fell obediently to the wind, settling full and gracefully 
to one side, and bore rapidly away. 

The ill fated prisoner was dragged with curses be- 
fore the chief, on the quarter-deck ; theie eyes met in 
one long look of hate. 

“ What is our loss?” inquired Bernardo, turning to 
his men. 

“ Twenty-seven missing,” was ihe answer. 

“What! has a handful of villains done all this? 
Fool! what do you expect?” roared Bernardo, looking 
fury at his ereet.and scornful captive. 

“That which you knew I fear not—death!” was 
the reply. 

At the sound ef that voice, a quick, broken. cry 
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might have been heard from aloft, but for the noise of | “Blood for blood!” pierced the air aloft. The af. 
the vessel speeding on her way. frighted pirates glanced wildly upwards, when the 
“ Yes, boasting dog, death you shall have,.but it | whirling, whizzing body of the forgotten Arnold fell 
shall be with hot iron in your hissing flesh, and burh- | on the upturned face of Bernardo, snapping his neck, 
ing brimstone in your cursed mouth.” and crushing him to the deck, a hideous corpse ! 
“ Cut-throat—coward !” “ My father! oh, my father,” shrieked the expiring 
“Silence! my revenge is not to be cheated by | Arneld, writhing and crawling to the murdered cap. 
words. Look at me ; do you not owe me a long debt | tain. But his brave soul had gone; he knew not the 
of vengeance !—Look at this damned scar ?” infamy of his son. With a piteous moan, the poor 
“I fired that ball; would it had struck your |youth clasped the stiffened corse, and breathed his 
brain.” dying agony on his parent's bosom. The pirates stood 
“Look at this blasted arm. than which a better |appalled. The bodies of the father and son were 
never wrung a villain’s neck.” dropped overboard together; as they went slowly 
“I pointed the swivel ; would it had torn out your | down, the face of the father, yet bold and proud, 
black heart.” gleamed for an instant under the bright wave and 
With a gnash of rage, Bernardo thrust.a pistol into | sunk for ever ;—the deal Bernardo followed ;—ano. 
the very eye of the unfortunate captain, and fired! | ther commanded in his stead, and “The Flower of 
At the instant, a long, shrill, unearthly scream of | the Sea” sailed on. 





TO AN INF?TtREM OLD LADY, 


HIGHLY” PAINTED AND FANTASTICALLY DRESSED. 





Tue little sand that in thy glass remains Thy gay attire is but the work of worms; 

Already trembles on the awful verge ; And what is all thy life's amount when weigh'd! 
The nimble wing of time those counted grains Ask, and thy true accusing conscience terms 

Soon down the ne'er remounted steep must urge. Thy life, the wearing what a worm hath made: 
Think—think how few the fleeting moments be A worm thyself, that to the grave will go 
That lightly hold thee from eternity. In jealous contest with some neighboring shew. 


Those hollow cheeks remind us of the grave, O desperate madness! By the grave to stand— 
To which thy joints, though feeble, swiftly go. The ready grave—that yawns to take thee in ; 
The use is past for which thy Maker gave That ancient frame hung round by Folly’s hand, 
Those failing eyes: scarce canst thou hide the} With many a proof of thoughts that ill begin, 
snow But oh! how badly end the brief career 
That tells thy life's last winter: the next spring Of creatures passing to a world so near. 


That breaks on thee, another world must bring. ‘ 
O for a sound that senseless ear to wake, 


And doth that winking eye strive in its close, A clarion’s voice to rouse that torpid soul ; 

To show some glimm'ring of a long-quench'd fire? | For wholesome were the fear might bid thee quake, 
Upon that wither'd briar the young rose And the dread future to thy view unroll. 

Still canst thou wish to hang? O fond desire! Then might’st thou see how wretched is the thing 
Thy mortal part now crumbles into clay. That thus to gauds in life's last gasp will cling. 
Hast thou no thought for that which mocks decay? — 
That foolish mimicry of giddy youth, 

Better a kerchief plain those brows might wear, So ill according with thy tale of years, 

Than wanton wreaths, or jewels’ costly blaze ; Might move our laughter: but the dreadful truth 
Or from another scalp the braided hair, Of thy condition, rather asks our tears— 

That, bathed with odor, scarce thy pain repays. Bids from our lips the smile of scorn depart, 
Thy nostril of the scent can taste no part; And threws a secret horror o’er the heart. 

And others are not cheated by such art. 
Those tottering feet upon the pitfall stand, 
Those fingers yet might hold a sober book, Whose sinking surface gives thee to thy fate. 

That show so sadly hvop’d in gems and gold : ’Tis thine the present moment to command, 

Those knees, that now their hinges only crook, The next for better thoughts may be too late. 

Curt’sies to interchange with fellow mould, Ere yet too late, bethink thee that “ the tree 
Would more befit thy fast approaching end, Lies as it fails” through all Eternity. ‘ 
In service to thy Maker taught to bend. Ars. @ 
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FROM THE BLANK BOOK OF A BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


And as for me, though that I ken but lite 
On books for to read, I me delight 


And to them give I faith and full credence, 
And in mine heart have ‘em in reverence 
So heartily that there is game none 


A sincuar little volume was published in Edia- 
burgh, in the year 1822, entitled “ Memoir of the Life 
and Trial of James Mackcoull or Moffat.” This Mack- 
coull was a notorious bank robber, pickpocket, and 
swindler, who died in the county jail at Edinburgh, 
shortly after receiving a reprieve from the sentence 
of death, to which the honest vengeance of the laws 
had doomed him. The “strange influence” which 
procured him a commutation of punishment is not 
explained, but the cool influence and consummate 
villany of the man renders the exercise of the royal 
prerogative of mercy a remarkable proceeding. 


Amongst the whole race of thieves, ancient and 
modern, from Cacus down to the pickpocket of yester- 
day, we do not remember a more cunning, daring, 
desperate, profligate, abandoned, surprising rogue thdn 
the subject of the above-mentioned Memoir. His life, 
from his very cradle, was one continued scene of ini- 
quity and crime ; and, indeed, in the wretched situation 
in which fortune had placed him, we can scarcely 
wonder that it should have been so. His mother, a 
woman of infamous character, educated her children 
to the profession of robbery, and the natural conse- 
quence was, that one of them suffered death, and 
another died in prison under conviction for a capital 
crime. His first depredation was robbing @ poor man 
who sold cats-meat, by throwing snuff into his eyes, 
and then running away with his bag of pence: en- 
couraged by his success, he joined a band of juvenile 
depredators, and became a great adept at clicking and 
twitching, or in other words, stealing hats from gentle- 
men’s heads, and shawls from ladies’ shoulders. He 
soon acquired the reputation of a skilful artist amongst 
the family men—as the thieves of London are called— 
and the following anecdote will give some idea of his 
abilities :-— 


During the time of the Brentford, Middlezex, elec- 
tion, two of the gang proposed going there, as a place 
where, to use their own phrase, many good things 
might be done, and asked Mackcoull to accompany 
them. He said, he did not much like the idea, as 
there would be many green hands on the ground, by 
whom they migtit be observed and exposed ; but as he 
longed to have a touch at the pot-wabblers,* he would 


go with them. 


_ 


* Or pot-walloppers, a nickname bestowed upon the 
electors in certain districts in England, who, previous 
to the paseage of the Reform Bill, were allowed to 
vote if they could prove having boiled a pot in the 
Porough to which they professed to belong. 


That fro’ my books makest me to gone.—Chaucer. 








On reaching the hustings, they saw nothing to suit 
their views; while, as our hero predicted, they per- 
ceived a number of low thieves from London, mixed 
with the rabble. They, therefore, adjourned to the 
inn, dived in a private room, and having asked sume 
of the electors to partake of a glass of wine, were, in 
return, invited to join in their libations. After the 
bottle had gone freely round for some hours, a band 
of music arrived, and the electors had a bull or stag 
dance. In this our hero's two associates gladly joined, 
and stripped a number of the electors of their waches 
and money. Although their depredations were nu- 
merous, yet the value was comparatively trifling to 
what they expected ; and having lost sight of Mack- 
coull, and supposing he had deserted them, they left 
Brentford, and reached the old rendezvous in safety. 
Here they complained loudly of the cenduct of our 
hero, and asserted, that if he was not taken, he had 
either fought shy, or concealed his plunder; which, 
according to the rules of their society, was highly dis- 
honorable. 

But Mackcoull had neither been taken, nor acted 
contrary to rule. Like a well-trained falcon, he de- 
spised the many trifling objects he saw before him, 
and reserved his attack for a bird worthy of his cap- 
ture. He perceived a baker with his pocket-book 
literally crammed with money, and, being determined 


Lto carry off the prize, he watched an opportunity of 


doing the thing in a masterly style. The baker was 
a kind of Jeading man in the business, and being con- 
tinually surrounded by some of ihe electors, could not 
be got at for a considerable time. But our hero hav- 
ing, by dint of inquiry, or in the course of conversation, 
learned that the baker was knowing in astronomy, or 
at least was extremly fond of being thought star-wise, 
he resolved to turn his knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies to good account. The moment, therefure, he 
saw him disengaged, he stepped up, and compliment- 
ing him on his superior knowledge in that pleasing 
science, asked his opinion, very gravely, of that strange 
alternating star, or luminons body, which the people 
had been gazing at all the evening,and whether he had 
ever observed any thing like it before? The baker, 
with astonishment, replied, that he knew nothing of 
the matter; and asked our hero in what part of the 
heavens it had appeared. He said he could not well 
answer the question, but if he (the baker) would con- 
descend to step out, he would show him the spot 
where he and the other folks had seen it: that they 


| stood close by the gable of an adjoining house, and, 


looking up in a line with the chimney, they saw the 
star now and then, and, as it were, shifting from one 
place to another: that it was very large, and seemed 
to have a tail; and the people were observing, they 
supposed, that he (the baker) would be busy with his 
glass somewhere, contemplating this phenomenon. “I 
would not lose the sight for a fifiy,” said the baker, 
and immediately accompanied our hero. By the time, 
however, that the learned baker was placed in a posi- 
tion to look for the star, his pocket-book was gone; 
and the moment this was effected, Mackcoull sug- 
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gested the propriety, as the star was not then visible. 
of sending for his glass,so as they might have a better 
view of this heavenly wonder ; but as the baker would 
allow no one to meddle with his instruments, he went 
to fetch it himself;—while, finding a chaise at a little 
distance, waiting a return hire to London, our hero 
jumped in, and proffering the driver a crown to him- 
self to drive hard, as he was on express business, set 
off like lightning ; and being set down, as he desired, 
at Charing Cross, he walked deliberately to the ken 
in Drury Lane. 


We must hasten over many entertaining particulars 
of Mackcoull’s adventures, to arrive at the daring 
attempt which ultimately ended in his destruction. In 
conjunction with a man of the name of French, and 
the celebrated Honghton, alias [Tuffley White, who 
contrived for that special occasion to make his third 
escape from the conviet huiks, he succeeded in rob- 
bing the Paisley Bank of £20,000, pari of which he 


bucketed, or appropriated to his own use, in fraud of 


his fellow thieves. A portion of this stolen property 
at length came to the hands of the Paisley bankers, 
who detained it as their own, upon which Mackcoull 
had the singular audacity—a piteh of impudence 
surely never equalled by the most daring thief—ac- 
tually to bring an action against the bank for the re- 
covery of it. In the course of these Seoteh law- 
proceedings, in which we find the extraordinary bard 
words, or vocabula artis, of multiple-poinding, assoilzied, 
act of sederunt, §c., it was necessary for Mackcoull to 
make a “ judicial declaration,” which is a tissue of the 
most palpable falsehoods. He mentioned the names 
of numerous individuals, some at Monireal, others at 
Berne, while others of them had changed their resi- 
dence, and gone he knew not whither. When pressed 
by more specific inquiries, he refused to make any 
farther answer, “as it might lead to rude inquiries, 
disagreeable to the feelings of those to whom they 
were addressed.” ‘The climax of this farce was bis 
writing a letter to a Mr. James Martin, whom he 
alleged to be a necessary witness for him, to which 
he received an answer, supposed to have been written 
by his brother John Mackecoull; and certainly two 
more entertaining documents were never produced in 
court. At the trial, our hero's condnet was most sub- 
limely impudent. To the astonishment of all. be 
pressed through the crowd, till he reached Mr. Cock- 
burn, the counsel for the bank, and here he stood with 
great composure, looking round him with a grin peca- 
liarly his ewn. In a short time after his trial, Mack- 
coull was indicted for the robbery, and convicted on 
the most satisfactory testimony. 

This volume, which evidently was got up by some 
one connected with the police, and acquainted with 
the mode of life which thieves pursue, and the lan- 
guage which they use, is written with considerable 
ability, thaugh not without some prejudices against 
the subject of it, which have led the writer to endea- 
vor to prove that Mackcoull was the murderer of one 
Begbie, porter to a bank in Ediuburgh. We may be 
allowed in this place to mention a curious volume 
published some years ago by that John Mackeoull 
whom we have mentioned above, which contains an 
account of the persecutions that he suffered from the 





police, and an exposure of the abuses of that ministe. 
rial department of the law. It is a very interesting 
book, but must be read cum grano salis. The write; 
of it, who has lived all his life under surveillance, op 
one occasion addressed the following remarkable epis 
tle to the magistrates of the public office, Bow sireer 


“GENTLEMEN—I beg leave to inform yon, that | 
am, with my wife, gone to the theatre, Covent Garden. 
I take this step in order to prevent any ill-founded, 
malicious construction. Trusting that I am within th 
pale of safety, and that my conduet will ever insur 
me the protection of the magistracy, I remain, Gen. 
tlemen, with all due respect, your most obedient, ver 


humble servant, 
“ Joun MacKcout..” 


In the sixth, and last volume, of D'Israeli’s “ Cy 
riosities of Literature,” is an account of the ancient 
Luxury of Dress. We occasionally grumble at the 
dandies of the present day, but the doings of the o 
quisites of the times by-gone eclipse our utmost shing. 
The extract is worth preserving. 


In my researches among manuscript letters of the 
times, 1 have had frequent occasion to discover how 
persons of considerable rank appear to have carried 
their acres on their backs, and with their ruinous and 
fantastical Juxuries sadly pinched their hespitality. | 
was this which so frequently cast them into the new 
of the ‘ goldsmiths,’ and other trading usurers. At the 
coronation of James the First, 1 find a simple Knigh 
whose cloak cost him five hundred pounds; but tiis 
was not uncommon. At the marriage of Elizabeth 
the daughter of James the First, * Lady Wotton had« 
gown of which the embroidery cost fifty pounds s 
yard. ‘The Lady Arabella made four gowns, one of 
which cost £1,500. ‘The Lord Montacut (Montague) 
bestowed £1,500, in apparel for his two daughien 
One lady, under the rank of Baroness, was furnished 
with jewels exceeding one hundred thousand pounds; 
and the Lady Arabella goes beyond her,’ says the 
letter writer. ‘All this extreme costs and riches makes 
us all poor,’ as he imagined! [have been amused in 
observing grave writers of state despatches, jocular on 
any mischance or mortification to which persons ar 
liable, whose happiness entirely depends on their dress. 
Sir Sidney Carleton, our minister at Venice, commy 
nicates, as an article worth transmitting, the great 
disappointment ineurred by Sir Thomas Glover, ‘ who 
was just come hither, and had appeared one day like 
a comet, all in erimson velvet and beaten gold, bui 
had all his expectations marred on a sudden by the 
news of Prince Henry's death.’ A similar mischance 
from a different cause, was the lot of Lord Tay, who 
made great preparations for his embassy to France, 
which, however, were chiefly exnfined to his dress. 
ile was to remain there twenty days; and the letier, 
writer maliciously observes, that ‘He goes with (wen- 
ty special suits of apparel for so many days abole, 
besides his travelling robes; but news is very laicly 
come that the French have lately altered their fashion, 
whereby he must needs be out of countenance, if he 
be not set out after the last edition!” To find himself 
out of fashion, with twenty suits for twenty days, was 
a mischance his Lordship had no right to count on! 
‘ The glass of fashion’ was unquestionably held up by 
two very eminent characters, Rawleigh and Bucking: 
ham ; and the authentic facts recorded of their dres 
will sufficiently account for the frequent ‘ Proclame 
tions’ to control that servile herd of imitators—the 
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amaller gentry. There is a remarkable picture of Sir 
Walter, which will at least serve to convey an idea 
of the gayety and splendor of his dress. li is a white 
satin pinked vest, close sleeved to the wrist ; over the 
body a brown doublet, finely flowered and embroidered 
with pearl. In the feather of his hat a large ruby and 
pearl drop at the bottom of the sprig, in place of a 
patton : bis trunk, or breeches, with his stockings and 
riband garters, fringed at the end, al! white, and buff 
shoes with white riband. Oldys, who saw this picture, 
has thus described the dress of Rawleigh. But I have 
some important additions; for I find that Rawleigh’s 
shoes on great court days were so gorgeously covered 
with precious stones, as to have exceeded the value 
of six thousand six hundred pounds; and that he had 
a suit of armor of solid silver, with sword and belt 
blazing with diamonds, rabies, and pearls, whose value 
was not so easily calculated. Rawleigh had no patri- 
monial inheritance; at this moment he had on his 
back a good portion of a Spanish galieon, and the 
profits of a monopoly of trade he was carrying on with 
the newly-diseovered Virginia. Probably he placed 
all his hopes in his dress! The Virgin Queen, when 
she issued proclamations against ‘the excesses of ap- 
parel,’ pardoned, by her looks, that promise of a mine 
which blazed in Rawleigh’s ; and, parsimonious as she 
was, forgot the three thousand changes of dresses 
which she herself left in the royal wardrobe. 
Buckingham could afford to have his diamonds 
tacked so loosely on, that when he chose to shake a 
few off on the ground, he obtained all the fame he 
desired from the pickers-up, who were generally les 
dames de la cour ; for our Duke never condescended 
to what he himself had dropped. His cloaks 
were ed with great diamond buttons, and dia- 
mond hat-bands, cockades, and ear-rings yoked with 
great ropes and knots of pearls. This was, however, 
but for ordinary dances. He had twenty-seven suits 
of clothes made, the richest that embroidery, lace, 
silk, velvet, silver, gold, and gems could contribute; 
one of which was a while uncut velvet, set all over, 
both suit and cloak, with diamonds valued at fourseore 
thousand pounds, besides a great feather stuck all over 
with diamonds, as were also his sword girdle, hat, and 
spurs. In the masgues and banquets with which 
Buckingham entertained the Court, he usually expend- 
ed, for the evening, from one to five thousand pounds. 
To others I leave to calculate the value of money; 
the sums of this gorgeous wastefulness, it must be re- 
collected, occurred before this million age of ours. 


Many of the popular superstitions of England are 
extremely amusing, and we are almost tempted to 
lament that we can no longer believe in the stories 
of the “ Lubbar Fiend,” or pleasant tales of “ Friar 
Rush ;” or at least that these ingenious inventions are 
grown obsolete and out of fashion. Robin Goodfellow, 
and other sociable demons, must have been very 
agreeable companions; but alas! they have vanished, 
and the only traces which are left of them are locked 
up in black letter, and doled out in scraps from the 
libraries of those fortunate persons who can afford to 
give £1,000 for a scarce volume. Of Friar Rush 
there is but one copy extant, and that is in the pos- 
session of the Marquis of Stafford. The learned Mr. 
Ritson doubted its existence for a long time, but snch 
& treasure is in being, and the quaintness of the nar- 
rative may entertain those who are not smitten with 
the bibliomania, but who love to mingle with the 
domestic elves, haunting the kitchen chimney or the 





barn, or those smaller spirits, who tell us in their 
song, 


By wells and rills in meadows green, 
We nightly dance our hey-day guise, 
And to our fairy king and queen, 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies. 


The title of Friar Rush, a book in black letter, or- 
namented with wood-cuts, runs thus :— 


The Historie of Frier Rush. How he came to a 
house of religion to seeke a service, and being enter- 
tained by the Priour, was first made Cooke ; being 
full of pleasant mirthe, and delight for young people. 
Imprinted at London by Edo—All-de, and are to be 
solde by Francis Grove dwelling on Suowhill, 1626. 


It contains fourteen chapters, and the heads give a 
good analysis of the story. 


1. A pleasant history how a devill named Rush, 
came to a religious house to seeke a service. 

2. How a devill uamed Kush, came unto a genile- 
woman’s house, and how he brought her privily into 
his Master’s Chamber. 

3. How Frier Rush threw the Maister Cooke into 
a kettle of water seething upon the fire, wherein he 
died. 

4. How Frier Rush made truncheons for the Friers 
to fight withal. 

5. How Frier Rush grymed the waggon with tarre, 
and what cheere he made in the countrey. 

6. How the Priour made Frier Rush sexton among 
the Friers, and how he charged him, to give him know- 
ledge how many Friers were absent from Mattins at 
midnight, and what they were. 

7. How Rush went forthe a sporting, and was late 
forthe, and how in his way coming home he found a 
cowe, and which cowe he divided into two parts, the 
one halfe he tooke on his necke, and carried it with 
him, and the other halfe he left still, and how soon 
had made it ready for the Friers supper. 

8. How a Farmer of the Prioury sought his cowe, 
and how he was desolated by the way homeward, and 
was feine to lye in a hollow tree, and of the vision 
that he had. ; 

9. How the Farmer which laye in the tree, came 
unto the Priour on the morrowe after, and tolde him 
the wonders he had heard, and the words of Frier 
Rush, and that he was a very devill. 

10. The lamentation that Rush made when he was 
departed out of the house of Religion. 

11. How Rush came to a husbandman labouring in 
the field, and desired to be entertayned in his service. 

12. How Rush came home to make cleane the stable, 
and how he found the Priest under the manger cover- 
ed. with straw. 

13. How Rush came home and found the Priest in 
the Cheese Basket, and how he trayled him about the 
towne. 

14. How Rash became servant to a gentleman, and 
how the Devill was conjured out of the gentlemans 
daughter. 


The contents of the seventh chapter, which proved 
the cause of poor Rush’s dismissal from the Monastery, 
are as fullows:— 


“It befell upon a time that Rush, when alk his 
businesse was done in the kitchen, he woulde goe 
further in the country to sport him, and to passe the 
time with good company. As he walked on his way, 
his chaunce was to come into a village which was 
two or three mile from the place where he did dwell, 
and when he was enter'd into the village, he looked 
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round about him in every corner to finde out som 
company to make merry withall, and at the last espied 
an ale house, and in he entered, and there he founde 
good fellowes playing at cardes, and drinking, and 
made cheere. Then Rush made obeysance to them, 
and site downe among them, and dranke with the 
Players, and afterward he fell to play and was a, 
merrie as any man in the company, and so long he 
piayed and passed the time, that cleans he had forgot- 
ten what he had to doe at home, and the day went 
fast away, and the night approachec. Anon Rush 
Jooked up and perceived that it was almost night, re- 
membered himself that there was no‘hing readie at 
hom for the Priours supper and Covent, and it was 
almost supper time. Wherefore he thought it was 
time tu departe thence, so he payed for his drinke, and 
tooke his leave, and homewa:d he went, and on his 
way he founde a fat cowe :rasing in the field, and 
sudaynely he divided her in two parts, and the one 
halfe he tooke on his necke and carried it home, and 
quickly he made it ready, some he put in the pot, and 
some upon the spit, and he made mervaillous good 


poeitage, and roasted the meat very well, and made 


such good speed that every thing was readie at the 
hour accustomed to goe to supper ; whereofthe Priour 
and all the Friers had great mervaille that he had 
every thing readie so soone, for they knew it was late 
ere he came home, for some of the Friers had beene 
in the kitchen a little before, and saw ‘neither cooke, 
nor fire, nor any thing prepared toward supper. 
Wherefore they gave to Rush, and said he was very 
quicke in his office.” 


The “ Pfarrer Von Calenberg” is mentioned in an 
exceedingly scarce and curious tract, entitled “ De 
Generibus Ebriosorum,” and printed in @ quarto form, 
at Nuremburg in 1516. Calenberg, or Calembourg, 
is a village in Lower Saxony. ‘This fragment is the 
history of The Parson of Calembourg, of which the 
following is not the least curious specimen :— 

“The Parson of Kalenborow had wyne in his seler 
which was marred; and because he would have no 
losse be it, he practised a wyle to be ridde of it, and 





caused it to be publyshed in many parysheas there 
advut, that the Parson of Kalenborow at a daye as. 
signed, wolde fle over the Rever of Tonowa from the 
stepyll of his owne churche, and this he proclaymed 
in his owne parysh also. And than he caused jj 
wynges of Pecockes fedders to be made, and also he 
caused his naughty wynes to be brought under the 
churche stepyll whereas he sholde stande for to fle 
over the rever. And he gave the clerke charge of his 
wyne, because he sholde sell it well and dere to the 
most profyte. And when the daye was come that the 
Parson sholde fle, many one come theder to se the 
mervayle from farre contrees, and then the Parson 
went upon the stepyll arayed like an angell ready (or 
to fle, and there he flickerd often tymes with his 
wynges, but he stode styll. In the mean whyle that 
the people, stode so to beholde hym, the sonne shone 
hote, and they had great thurste, for the Preste did 
not flee, and he se that, and beckened to them, sayinge, 
ye good people my tyme is not yet to fle, but tary 
awhile and ye shall se what I shall do. And than the 
people went and dranke apace of this wyne what they 
they se there for to sell, and they dronke so Jonge that 
they coulde gete no more wyne for money, and cryed 
out for drynke, and made great preas. And within a 
little tyme after, the Clerke come to the Parson, and 
sayde, sir, your wyne is all solde and well payde for, 
though there had ben more. The Parson being very 
gladde of this tydings, began to flicker with his wynges 
agayne, and called with a lowde voyce unto the peo- 
ple, saing, Harke! harke! harke! is there any among 
ye all that ever se a man have wynges or fle? There 
stepped one furthe, and sayde, Nay, sir, way. The 
Parson ansered agayne, and sayd, Nor neveg,shall be 
my fay. Therefore go your wayes home eve?¥ whone, 
and say that ye have dranke up the Parson of Kalen- 
borows evill wynes, and paid for it well, and truly 
more than ever it cost him. Than ware the vilaynes, 
or paysanns mervelously angry, and in their language 
cursed the Parson perillously, some a myscheve, and 
vengea unce, and some sayd, God geve him an hundred 
drouse, for he hathe made amonge us many a fole and 
totynge asse. But the Parson cared not for all their 
curses ; and this subtyle dede was spred all the couutre 
about.” 


—> 


EVENING. 


BY MISS CATHARINE H.- 


Eve looks beneath her starry sky, 
In queenlike beauty, down, 

And not one darken'd clovd on high, 
Sends forth a single frown. 


Earth holds her sleeping flowers up, 
Like babes on mother’s knees, 
And every bright and blushing cup 

Flings jewels on the breeze. 


It is the still and hushed repose 
Of nature, in her dreams, 

As if the sun had ne’er arose, 
To glad the eye with beams. 


The silvery throated nightingale, 
From out his leafy bower, 
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Pours forth his soft and plaintive wail, 
To some long-cherish'd flower. 


The laughing rills have check’d their glee, 
To murmur low and sweet, 

Like the faint sounds of minstrelsy, 
Which echo’s songs repeat. 


The whispers of the summer wind, 
Steal softly thro’ the wood, 

As if they fear'd themselves to find, 
Amid such solitude. 


It is the calm of spirits, free 
From taint of earthly leaven, 
Surely, the evening hours must be 

A Sabbath time in heaven. 
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CHAPTER X. 


? 


The bright sun 
Is pee tetagh od im its tranquillity ; 
The gen Heaven is on the sea; 
Listen! the ins’ being is awake, 
And doth with unecasing: motion 
A noise like th everlastingly, 
Wordsworth, 





Ha! exclaimed I, as { sprang upon the broad beach 
of the Mediterranean, and my spirit drank the splen- 
did spectacle of light and life that spread before me— 
what relief it is to escape from the straining littleness 
and wearisome affeciation of men, to the free, majestic 
and inspiring sea—_io listen to his stern, exalted voice— 
to watch the untrammelled swell of these pure waters, 
till the pulse of our own heart beats in sympathetic 
nobleness—io behold it heave in untiring energy— 
changing momently in form, changing never in impres- 
sion. What joy is it to be sure that here there is nothing 
counterfeit—nothing feigned—nothing artificial! Feel- 
ing, here, grapples with what will never falter; ima- 
gination here may spread its best plumed wings, but 
will never outstrip the real. There is here none of 
that fear which never leaves the handicraft of art— 
the fear of penetrating beneath the surface of beauty. 
Here, man feels his majesty by feeling his nothingness; 
for ithe majesty of man lies in his conceptions, and the 
conception of self-nothingness is the grandest we ean 
have. That small and noxious passion, mist, which 
we call our soul, is driven without; and our TRUE 
soul—the soul of the universe, which we are—enters 
into us. The strong, thick wind comes to us full of 
exciting life; the petty tumult of our cares is shamed 
by the gigantic struggle of the elements, and subsides 
te peace. What can be more noble or more affecting 
than the picture of the old priest, who, wronged by 
the Grecian king—his calm age fired with passion— 
retires along the shore of the sounding sea and Soothes 
his breast ere he invokes the god? 


Thoughts like those 
Are medicin’d best by nature. 


I have never stood by the banks of the ocean thus 
superbly fringed with curling waves, and listened ‘to 
that strange, questionable, echoed roar, without an 
emotion aliogether supernatural. That moan—that 
wail of the waters—which comes to the ear, borne on 
the wind in thegpillness of evening, sounds like the 
far-off complaint of another world, or the groan of our 
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own world’s innermost spirits. Like some of the un- 
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earthly music of Germany, when heard for the first 
time, it startles a feeling in the secret mind which has 
never before been wakened in this world, giving us 
assurance of another life, and the strongest proof that 
our soul is essentially immortal. Little as I am in- 
clined by nature—and I am atill less by principle— 
to indulge in hankerings after the unattainable— 
“angling for impossibilities’—still I have always 
sought to realize that sentiment, by which the soul 
infers that its birth-place and home is above, by find- 
ing within itself thoughts and emotions which are 
germane only to that realia, aad which could not take 
root but ina soil celestial, nor flourish unless watered 
in the bud by the undescended dews of heaven. Go, 
stand in a lonely forest at midnight, when no sound 
awakes the echo, and look up on the moon gliding 
over the pillowed clouds—go, and standing upon the 
topmost stone of the Roman Coliseum, gaze upon the 
sun slowly sinking through the silent mists to his 
resting-place, the sea—or, mounting upon an African 
pyramid, explore the deep, blue sky, which hangs 
above you—and this feeling wil! come to you in all 
its fulness, and you will know its truth and will con- 
fess its power. Upon such scenes I have looked, 
and looking, wept at my own incompetency to grasp 
in its completeness this mysterious instinct, and to 
fathom it to its foundation. But I have calmed my 
agitation and descended to the business of life with 
the hoarded assurance of deep bliss in store for me 
hereafter, when, through a long futurity in another 
world, with an eye brightened, a heart quickened, 
and an understanding infinitely more comprehensive, 
T gay atiain unto that which in this sphere has baffled 
me, and repose thronghout eternity in the fruition of 
glorious thoughts, which here I can but dimly appre- 
hend, and splendid truths which here I only doubtfully 
discern. 


The gaine of life shows pleasant, 
When one carries in one’s breast 
The inalienable treasure. 






I found in the port of Trieste, a vessel about to sail 
for the island of Cyprus. I took passage on board of 
it, and on the following morning, the silvery waves 
of the Adriatic were whitening in front us, as sailing 
round cape Parna, we emerged from the narrow bay 
into the broader gulf. The crew of the vessel con- 


sisted of that motley sort of company which is usually 


found in the ships of the Mediterranean -—Jews of 
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Lombardy and Istria on their way to the Morea and 
the islands of the Archipelago—Candiotes returning 
home from the sale of olives at the Austrian markets ; 
here was a young Turk who had been pursuing his 
medical studies in Italy, and there was a Dervish on 
kis way to Khorassan. Each individual or party, ac- 
cording to their national distinctions, though strangers 
to one another, gradually withdrew from the rest, and 
retiring to some particular part of the vessel, main- 
tained a haughty reserve as to the remainder of the 
passengers. The Jews were crouching in the dirt 
of the forward deck, or thrusting themselves stealthily 
into little knots of talkers with the offer of opium and 
tobacco, and other wares, for sale: the solemn Turk 
was pacing the stern with his long pipe in his mouth, 
and a shining dagger in his belt; and a small party 
of shivering Frenchmen, always gay and always con- 
temptible, with their hands in their pockets, and their 
bodies shrunk with the cold, were laughing at a sickly 
dancing dog, as the miserable animal was jumping to 
the sound of a cracked violin. 

On the fifth day of the voyage, we touched at the 
island of Meleda, off the coast of Dalmatia ; and I trod 
with some interest, the ground which later and more 
learned investigations have proved to be the scene of 
the shipwreck of St. Paul. Thence we sailed along 
by the wild and picturesque Ionian Islands—Corfu 
and Theaki, the famed Corcyra and Ithaca of the 
Homeric poems. We anchored for a day in the bay 
of Candia, and I landed to trace the memorials still 
remaining of that protracted defence, which, whether 
we regard its moral importance or its physical efforts, 
is one of the most striking and honorable events in 
modern history. 

The sun had declined into the western sea, and the 
mild moonlight was streaming far and wide through 
the clear, still air, when the isle of Cyprus was descried 
from the rigging. 1 was standing alone upon the for- 
ward deck, leaning over the bowsprit, and watching 
the finely-feathered waves that rose like an imperial 
banded plume around the majestic on-step of the ship. 
Thence, raising my eyes to where the moon, in her 
mild purity presiding, smiled light and love throughout 
the adoring air, I let float through my pensive mind, 
those feeling thoughts of which the holy scene seemed 
redolent. In a few moments I chanced, by accideg!, 
to cast my eyes towards the oppusite side of the deck, 
and I saw a man closely wrapped in a long blue cloak, 
leaning against the bulwarks and looking keenly upon 
me. I watched him for a few moments, and seeing 
that he did not change his position, I turned my eyes 
again towards the sky, and surrendered my fancy to 
the dreams that were floating visibly throughout the 
magic palpable of air. The consciousness that a person 
was scrutinising my position, however, prevented that 
freedom and fulness of reverie which L sought, and 
seeing that the individual, after a few minutes, main- 
tained the same attitude, I left my place and strolled 
back to the afier-deck of the vessel, which was equally 
solitary and quiet with the quarter in which I had 
been. Planting myself against a pile of ropes, I 
resumed the idle musings which had been broken off 
by the observation to which I had been subjected, and 





I soon forgot the circumstance by which I had been 
interrupted. Turning round, presently, to change my 
position, I beheld the same man whom I had seen on 
the forward deck, leaning against the mainmast, and 
gazing upon me as before; and through the folds of 
his cloak, I caught the glance of a cold, keen eye, that 
glared in the moonlight like a gray ball of steel. A 
strange feeling crept through my veins, and disturbed 
the beating of my pulse, as I saw the man still stand- 
ing like a shape of marble, and looking upon me in 
this mysterious manner. I rose and walked to the 
other side of the ship; he changed his position as 
much, and stood gazing upon me in the same way. 
A feeling that had from the first obscurely shaded my 
mind, now flashed into conviction ; and my frame grew 
rigid with determined energy, as I roused my spirit 
to cope again in deadly contest with my fearful enemy. 
An intense vehemence of purpose thrilled through my 
nerves, and my frame grew almost insensible with 
silent rage, as I summoned my resolution to accom- 
plish the ferocity of mortal hate. 

So earnestly was | absorbed by the interest of these 
considerations, that I was insensible of a shock that 
flung me forward upon my face on the deck, and de- 
prived me for a time of consciousness. When I reco- 
vered my recollection, and regained my feet, the cries 
and confusion throughout the ship, informed me that 
we had struck upon a rock. The vessel was an old 
and crazy one, and the violence of the blow had split 
the bow completely through, and the water poured in 
in torrents. At the first intelligent glance that I cast 
upon the bow, I saw that the vessel was rapidly sink- 
ing. Presently the ship gave a tremendous heave, 
and was thrown over upon her side. I found myself 
plunged into the ocean, and so entangled among the 
spars and cordage, that it was impossible to extricate 
myself. I made ono earnest effort to free myself from | 
the obstructions by which | was enfettered, and then 
resigned myself to the prospect of death. I found that 
I was gradually sinking with the ship, deeper and 
deeper into the water, and [ heard the waves mutter- 
ing a low, gurgling roar over my head. I had begun 
to feel stifled, and to lose the command of my mind, 
when I suddenly found myself seized by the collar of 
the coat by a strong hand, and drawn forward through 
the water from out of the toils in which I was enve- 
loped. When completely escaped from the obstruc- 
tions of the vessel, we rose to the surface, and the 
pe who had thus rescued me, threw my arms over 
a large, floating plank, and lashed me to it with a 
rope. As the air restored to me strength enough to 
observe what was done, I opened my eyes and looked 
round to see to whom I was indebted for my safety, 
and I beheld the pale countenance of Harford. 

“I have preserved your life,” said he, “ to feed my 
revenge more deeply,” As he spoke, he plunged 
under the water, and I saw him no more. . 

‘I cast a feeble glance around upon the ocean, and 
nothing whatever was visible upon it. The ship had 
gone wholly down, and not a human basing was to be 
seen upon the surface of the sea. Slowly my senses 
again went from me, and I lost all consciousness of my 
fate. 
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When I awoke from this state of insensibility, I 
found myself lying on the shore, at the edge of the 
water. The broad orb of the sun was just above the 
horizon, and the sea was calmly glittering beneath 
his rays. I rose from the spot whereon I had been 
thrown, and walking up on the higher part of ffie 
beach, looked over the waste of waters. No object 
was to be seen throughout the whole expanse. I 
called to mind the circumstance, that, so far as my 
exhausted senses could bear true testimony, there was 
no one above the waves at the time when I saw the 
ship go down. And in the fervor of my hate, I prayed 
that gamed might be hidden beneath that silent 
sea. ~ 


How"that mysterious person had discovered my 
course, and made himself again my fellow, it baffled 
ingenuity to discover. But, in fact, | had long ceased 
to judge of his power or his movements by the ordi- 
nary laws of human conduct. I was not surprised at 
his superhuman skill, for [ knew that despair was his 
counsellor, and anguish his inspiration. { was not 
surprised at the moral degradation to which he had 
descended ; for I well knew how 


Pride can stoop, 
When baffled feelings withering stoop. 


Even now, deeply as I should think myself humbled 
by such selfish aims, I was resolving that if this person 
again crossed my path, with his withering influence, 
I would renounce all the ends and purposes of life, 
and consecrate my being to revenge alone; and sub- 
duing my existence to that one object, 1 would con- 
centrate all the powers of my soul to its attainment, 
and never pause till 1 had hunted my foe to the last 
den of misery and ruin. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A land of teeming vales and tranquil skies, 
Where peace-encradled luxury calmly lies ; 
And every sound thet fonts vith geatic love 
every ts, Wi tle love is warm, 
But vain the calmness which the wm inspires, 


If man within him bears dark passion’s fires. 
The natural were troubled e’en in Heaven ; 
And to the un no paradise is given, 


Milman. 


Tax gay, glad hills of Cyprus were around me: I 
was in the chosen home of beauty—the native land 
of love. Nature, there, is as luxuriant as the teeming 
wish—as fair as the fancy’s holiest forms—as various 
as the robe of the many-vestured day. Every thing 
there is animated with swelling life; the very air 
seems to glow with conscious spirit, and the heart of 
man beats in sympathy with the ardor of the scene. 

I inhabited an ancient palace on the brow of an 
eminence, which commanded the distant vallies and 
the neighboring sea. The grounds stretched far along 
the shore, and were marked by varied and enchanting 
beauty. In those silent vallies and that thoughtful 
shade, it was joy to find myself alone ; and as I mused 
amid the dark foliage of the olive and myrtle groves, 
T tasted a pleasure that was rich and new. 


Tt was late in the evening of a clear and brilliant 
day that I strolled down the lawn which lay in front 
of my house, and reached the still and shining beach. 
The air was as warm and fragrant as the breath of one 
we love. I satdovwn upon a tuft of shaded grass and 
tarned my face towards the quarter where, stretched 
in calm magnificence, the sea lay expanding its bosom 

to the sky. Not a cloud interrupted the flood of light 

which rained through the air; not a breath of wind 

disturbed the lone, white slumbers of the deep. 

Fair is the morn upon the monarch sea! when the 
day's broad and burning eye, like the drawn scimetar 
of a warrior Arab, flings one swift flash over the wa- 
ters, and ere the glancing light has rested from its 
bounding, springs above the horizon and goes thun- 
dering on its course: and the crisp waves wake with 
a sparkle, and tell one another the story of his coming. 

Fair is the noon upon the lusty sea! The heart of 
the born king of day, on his unshared throne, thrills 
with intense dominion, and the all royal sea rolls ite 
mightiest heave, and the general pulp of nature feels 
its fullest, deepest beat. In that fervid struggle be- 
tween the conquering sun and the unconquered sea, 
which, to the leaping mandate of submission, distinct- 
ly flashes back defiance, flash for flash, there lies the 
mightiest interest of power, energy and action, that 
the universe can show—the manliest scene beyond 
the breast of man. 

Fair falls the evening o’er the sombre sea! when 
nature pauses to consider that another breath of her 
life has been drawn; for the day and the night are 
the respirations of the universe. The face of the 
waters darkens with regret that their so glorious rival 
hath succumbed, and a melancholy smile plays upon 
the brow of the lagging surge. 

Fair rests the night upon the placid sea! O fairer 
than all is the smile of the midnight! It is a Chris- 
tian calmness—a domestic quiet! Every phase of 
nature is a manifestation of love, but through modes 
and sorts of infinite variety. The morning bounds 
with the wild ardor of the young man when he first 
meets his destined bride; the noon is rich with the 
undeficient gladness of the newly-married husband ; 
the evening dreams, an emblem of parted lovers; but 
the lonely midnight watches with the affection of a 
pile mother over her sleeping child—-still, though 
eafnest—serene, but anxious—O! how anxious!—If 
the Christian scheme be a mortal fancy, it must have 
sprung to being amid a scene like this. 

The sway of that gentle moon over the waters is 
an emblem of the heart of man. For as this mighty 
being, hiding in its bosom the dark elements of tem- 
pest, containing dangerous rocks and silent whirlpools, 
and alive with devouring monsters, lies nobly calm 
beneath the faint control of the light—so is the breast 
of man, though thick-crowded with dark, explosive 
demon-passions, kept in order by I know not what 
influence of custom and external habitude, and men, 
individually, composite fiends, live harmlessly on, and 
go through the intercourse of life as if they were not 
hell-born. 

And the sway of that gentle moon over the waters 





is an emblem of the life of man! For as in the regu- 
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lar and reposing heave ef the waves, there is nothing 
that tells of the horror-shod storm that once rede over 
it, and that which was once furied by the death rage 
of destruction, and black with the scow! of ruin, now 
lies odorous with all that man sighs for as lovely, or 
creams of as heavenly—so can man, also, at moments, 
draw himself out from the shadows of the past, and 
present to the view a Houri soul, untarnished with 
the vapors of memory, and calm from the spirit’s foam 
and fret, impatient of its sins. 

And the sway of that gentle moon over the waters 
is an emblem of the love of man! For thus doth the 
distant and undirected glance of beauty from her 
bower, cause the feelings for an instant to rush upward 
madly, and then to pause in intense composure—the 
intensity of passion—the composure of worship. 

Wherefore so pale and “ with so wan a face,” looke 
forth the moon, emparadised in all delights? The 
moon, created quéen of earth, but finding nothing 
mundane worthy of her love, aspiring, fixed her affec 
tions on the mighty king of life. But, mark the fate 
of too ambitious love! Though he warms her with 
hie beams, and though she owes to him all“the light 
of her life, yet in his présence she is not seen, nor 
can she make herself to be thought worthy of his love: 
only when he is gone, is her beauty conspicuous; then 
steps she mildly over the horizon to win a glance from 
him ; but sternly goes he ever onward, for his desti- 
nies are high. When she is lovely, he sees her not ; 
and though earth applauds, it is no pleasure to her, 
for her lover is not nigh. Therefore looks she so pale 
and sad. 

- Meditating fancies like these, J sat gazing on the 
silvery sea and splendor-sprinkled sky. I presently 
rose from the bank, and walked along the beach. 
Care and trouble, and old remembrances of pain, 
melted from the mind in the liquid softness of the 
season. When the universe seemed te breathe the 
silence of heaven, it was not for the thoughts of man 
to be troubled with the noise of earth. Before me, 
the ocean spread in living stillness; around, the rich 4 
foliage Jay steeped in silentness and light: above, the 
night seemed scarfed in a flake-like drapery of moon- 
rays. Throughout the waiery element of air, which 
teemed a moral element of love, the spirit fluated with 
intense impression, and inhaled a deeper ecatasWat 
every mounting wave of the wing. In the deep re- 
ligion of its secret hopes, the calm soul sighed itself to 
heaven; and mingling in the embrace of thrilling 
nature, glowed with a torturing repture. The fancy 
reviving consciousness wherever it moved, rose 
through the endless regions of the air; the light of 
heaven became the life of man; and nothing was 
within, but that which was beyond. 

Pleased with the beauty of the scene around me, 
and interested by the reflections which it furnished, 
I continued my walk along the shore until [ had pass- 
ed far beyond the limits of my acquaintance with the 
country, and hed arrived in a quarter in which the 
features of the landscape were considerably different 
from those which I had left. The coast wasirregular 
and indented by small bays, and heaps of rocks were 
plied up at various intervals in wild but picturesque 
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confusion. Towards the interior, the ground ascended 
on all sides by a gentle elevation, the top of which 
was crowned by an old and massive castle. Its ve. 
herable and storm stained battlements, revealed with 
wonderful distinctness by the white moonlight, added 
greatly to the character of the scene, and furmed a fine 
contrast with the blue sea beyond, which wes visible 
through the oceasional depressions and chasms in the 
litle promontory which wes thus surmounted. 

I passed round a cape which was formed by a sudden 
change in the direction of the coast, and my eye caught 
the outline of a female figure standing beside a tall 
rock, and looking motionless toward the sky. My first 
impulse was to retire, and not to intrude upon a soli- 
tude which had been self-chosen; but [ remembered 
that I was in a country in which the formalities of 
European intercourse are wholly dispensed with, and 
in which an exercise of the ordinary courtesy of civi- 
lized life is not in danger of being construed into an 
intolerable insult. Besides, my curiosity was prompted 
to discover whom a spirit of romance had impelled 
at so late an hour, (fur it was long past midnight,) to 
muse alone beside the moonlit sea. My feelings, too, 
softened and quickened by the scene | had been 
viewing, made me inélined te approach an object 
within the influence of which those feelings might be 
gratified by exercise. 

I accordingly went near to her, and saluting her 
respectfully, inquired the subject of her meditations. 

“The spirit of the universe,” said she, turning to- 
wards me a face of soft and winning beauty, and 
speaking in a tone whose exquisite refinement and 
intelligence penetrated the heart to the last chord of 
emotion, “is it an existence, or only a perception !— 
Can it feel, as well as be discerned? Can it act and 
re-act? Can it appreciate an! respond ? Can it love as 
well as be loved? Think you it has a being indepen- 
dent on our acknowledgment?” and she fixed upon 
me a dark eye that felt like a spirit looking into mind. 

The form of the speaker was somewhat large and 
commanding, yet moulded to a liquid gracefulness of 
shape. The odot of beauty, in all its mysterious all- 
pervading might, was around her and upon her. As 
I stood before her, the gentle but irresistible magnet- 
ism of loveliness, which floated about her person, 
made my bosom swell with a deep excifement, which 
I could as little control as the broad waters around 
me could choose but obey their high and heavenly. 
smiling queen. Her countenance, though calm and 
sweetly feminine, seemed to be radiant with a blaze 
of sensibility, beneath the power of which my soul 
was rebuked and subdued; and as the wierd and 
wondrous melody of her words flowed through my 
heart, I was irrecoverably enslaved to the o’ermaster- 
ing sovereignty of love. Asif the unveiled bright- 
ness of a descended deity rayed its commanding light 
above me, I bowed in unconscious reverence. There 
are faces and there are minds, which we sometimes 
meet with in the world, with whose display of charac- 
ter we instinctively acknowledge such complete sym- 
pathy, that we feel as if our own spirit and intellect 
were detached from ourself and were become objec- 





tive to our senses. We feel as if we were haunted 
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from without, by our own incarnate consciousness ; 
confounding impression with reality, we fancy that 
the person before us is fully aware of all our secret 
history, our weaknesses, our faults; and under that 
persuasion we yield to the paralysing power which 
is thus thrown over us, and the empire of moral supe- 
riority is established over our hearts. 

“ This line of light,” said I, replying to her question, 
“ which lies like an opal column leaning on the waves, 
think ye that the same brightness decks those waters 
which are not seen !”’ 

“ Does it not?” 

“ The ray, indeed, is there; but light is that ray’s 
influence upon the eye. In like manner, the influence 
which pervades internity is beautified into a spirit only 
when it is mirrored in the fairness of a mind like 
yours. But, lady, why would you ascend so high in 
search of that which may return your interest? If it 
be your wish to be loved, even to the craving spirit's 
uimost hope, it is a wish that need not wander far.” 

“It is only when the affections are flung back from 
the earth, cold and deadened upon the heart,” she 
replicd in a graver tone, “ that they turn to heaven to 
be revived. It is vnly when all the weight of worldly 
interests have dropped from the spirit, that its instinct 
is to soar upward. The love which would fulfil my 
least demand—which would consecrate itself to me, 
and in my spirit should forget its being—which would 
be to me an everlasting presence and an inward joy 
which nothing could disturb—which should surround 
my life, as an influence of existence and a state of the 
eoul—whither should [ look on earth fur that? selfish- 
ness is the synonyme of man.” 

“ But surely if the instincts of selfishness were wise, 
selfishness itself would minister to love. For is there 
any joy like that of giving joy? Is there any bliss 
comparable to his, who, in the still and inaccessible 
privacy of understood intention, tasted the fragrant 
food of intelligent affection? Love is but the expand- 
ing of our nature—the deepening of our sense. We 
lose a feeble bud of heing, to find the full-blown 
flower of life. We give a single soul, to gain a double 
self Is not to love a richer joy than to be loved?” 

“Ne doubt: but we cannot love freely and pro- 
foundly, unless we know that we are loved. Other- 
wise, we might delight the heart with the brightness 
which is in the ways of truth, the peace which is 
among the thoughts of heaven. But affeciion is like 
the eagle in its spirit, and never soars with all is 
power of wing, save when its flashing glance is fixed 
upon an orb as ardent as its own.” 

* Lady!” said I,“ your words are words of truth. 
They remember me of the want by which the hap- 
piness of my young years was checked, and they ex. 
plain the deadness which has fallen upon my later 
life To presume that there now exists any one who 
could love as my soul would demand, I may not ven- 
tare; but never till this moment did I imagine tha: 
there was any whom I could love as I would wish. 
The hope which might be kindled on the spot where 
I stand, were a balm to heal a thousand wounds, and 
& covert to hide me from unnumbered ills.” : 

She fixed her eye upon me for a few moments in 





silence, and then replied, “ Stranger! if you have a 
hand te dare as well as @ heart to feel, there may be 
tkat in the future which was not thought of, yesterday. 
Wear that ring upon your finger, wherever you may 
be. Farewell! Do not follow me. And do not come 
to this spot again; but wait the result of time.” 

She laid a brilliant stone upon my band, and tern- 
ing quickly away, disappeared behind the high crest 
of rock that rose from the shore towards the inlend. 
The rusiling of her dress, and the sound of her foot 
steps were audible for a moment, and then all was 
silent. Light was my step, and buoyant was my 
spirit, as I tarned my steps homeward along the glit- 
tering sand. A thousand springing hopes and un. 
formed dreams of joy were struggling in my heart. 
My nerves were quickened with a former strength ; 
my blood was beating with a wilder force. Within 
the sphere of consciousness there spread an inner 
realm of hope, which was gay with the morning eun- 
light of young dreams; and all was joyous power and 
brilliant life. 

Sofi are the downy threads of light that sleep along 
the western sky, ermining the day; bright is the dewy 
frost. work of the morn that gems the eastern hills ; but 
in all the treasury of nature's wealth, there is no form 
so bright or so soft as the shapes uf glory that lie upon 
the lover's mind. Love sheds a spring-time round 
the wintered heart, and wakes the sofiness of the azure 
breeze, in minds care-frozen by the toils of life’ The 
budding promise of a state whose beauty is still begin- 
ning, and the fullness of whose pleasure is ever in the 
future; gives to the wooing heart a boundless prodiga- 
lity of bliss. Love is its own reward ; in the contest 
for happiness, it mingles in the struggle, and itself ad- 
judges the prize. Its promises, alone, are sure, for 
of all the passions of our nature, its objects only are 
within our own bosom. He who enters on the trials 
of ambition, makes himself the slave of others’ caprice; 
he who seeks for wealth, cannot be sure that the ‘taste 
will abide when the power is acquired: but he, in 
whose breast the living waters of pure love are started, 
is his own source of joy. Love's shadows are sub- 
stances, and its dreams delights. As the light of the 
moon fell upon the rimg which the lady had left upon 
my finger, I had an opportunity of examining its che- 
racter. It consisted of large ruby surrounded by a 
circle of diamonds, and another of the bluest sapphire 
that I ever saw. Ignorant of what would be the pur- 
pose of the command which I had received, | resolved 
to obey it strictly, and to wear the token constantly. 
To the order which forbade my returning to the place 
where I might meet again the person who now ab- 
sorbed my thoughts, and compelled me to abide her 
own good pleasure, I had only to submit with what 
grace I might, and hope that something propitious 
would occur. 

Severai days passed without my either seeing or 
hearing any thing which might inform me who was the 
lady I had thus encountered. Among the numerous 
families who were scatiered over the adjacent eountry, 
there was constant social intereourse, and [| mingled as 

idely as possible im the scenes of gayety that were 
continually oceurring, in hope of meeting her; but 
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withoyt success. The beauty of the women who com- 
posed the society of that part of Cyprus where I was 
living, was remarkable; in truth, I have visited no part 
of the world where nature's fairness was a gift so widely 
shared. But among all the fine varieties of counte- 
nance that met my eye, there was no face like that 
which haunted my dreams, and stood ever before me | 
in the solitude of my thoughts. The expression of that | 
face had a charm to fasten itself in my memory from 
the first moment that it fell upon my sight, and the 
minutest peculiarity of the features was impressed 
upon my remembrance with ineffaceable distinctness. 

A week had passed since my first meeting with 
this unknown lady, when I réceived an invitation 
to @ masquerade at the palace of the governor of 
Cyprus, who usually left his winter residence in 
Nicosia, for a more inviting summer dwelling on 
the banks of the Mediterranean. I eelected an ordi- 
ary disguise, and on the appointed evening drove to 
the house of the governor. The extensive and in- 
terminable ranges of rooms were already crowded, 
and, if I might judge by the numbers who atill 
momently entered the rooms, the company was still 
below its intended extent. There is nothing, by the 
way, more surprising to the native of a young and 
industrious country, than the fulness in the old and 
decayed countries of Europe, of the classes of the 
highest rank in life. In the west, plebeianism is the 
rule, and nobility the exception; but_in Italy and the 
ancient islands adjacent to it, and in those which lie 
farther along iv the bosom of the Mediterranean, there 
has been no inducement in the business of life to with- 
draw the multiplying branches of the noble houses, 
whom successive dynasties were increasing, from the 
bigoted cherishment and maintenance of the claims 
of family ; and the distinctions of title and the limbs 
and twigs of patrician dignity have so spread them- 
selves among the society of their country, that you can 
scarcely offer an alms without insulting a prince, or 
walk through a market-place without treading on the 
toes of a count. The multitude, therefore, that the 
governor had assembled, gave me no suspicions as to 
their “ selectness,” for I knew that within hearing of a 
spirited pop of a champagne cork, there resided a per- 
fect grove of men whose blood was fairly curdied 
with age. 

The rich music floating along the vaulted ceilings 
of those princely halls, the dazzling lights, the waving 
scents of flowers, and the gay and varied dresses of the 
busy throng, all consented to excite the mind with an 
irresistible spirit of enjoyment. The motley group 
that flowed noisily through the apartments, presented 
personations of all the characters of the distant and 
the past which the most chequered imagination could 
have assembled together. “Jews, Turks, Heretics and 
Infidels— Parthians and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotemia”—all found a representative 
in this congress of counterfeiters. A turbaned follower 
of the crescent was making compliments to a bowing 
and deiighted St. Ursula, and a chattering Martin 
Luther was cracking jokes with a fat St. Francis. A 
simpering nun was exhibiting the postures of a figu- 
rante in conversation with a whiskered Brahmin, and 





the uproarious gesticulations of some scrupulous Mus. 
sulmen, showed how effectually they had eschewed 
the solid portions of the Christian creed. A dozen 
Napoleons were grouped in one corner of the room, 
while as many Wellingtons were tossing their arma 
in the other. Mingled with these was a countless 
throng, who, like myself, had assumed a disguise with- 
out the personation of any character. I joined the 
reckless merriment, which concealment made both 
safe and amusing, and diverted myself with the humors 
of the thousand persons who might thus be coped 
closely without the imputation of intrusion. 

Fatigued at length with the noise and tumult of the 
scene, I withdrew a little from the main stream of the 
revellers, into an adjoining room which looked out 
upon the gardens, and of which the cooler tempera- 
ture was very refreshing after the heat and confusion 
of the apartments I had left. I was standing by a 
large open window, inhaling the freshness of the outer 
air, when a lady came from the company which I had 
deserted, into the room, and epproached me. 

“ Sir stranger,” said she, “ were it asking more than 
your courtesy would find it agreeable to grant, to beg 
an exchange of the trinket you wear upon your finger 
against another as valuable. [ am somewhat curious 
in rings, and the colors of the one you possess appear 
to me peculiar.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “ the hand which it adorns or the 
person it belongs to, are wholly at your service, but 
the ring is so little my own, that I dare not part with 
it.” 

“You will lend it to me, at least, till I may have 
it copied ?” 

“It would be transgressing the command of one I 
honor more than life, even to remove it from my 
finger. If, to obey your request,‘would gratify one 
person, I fear it would offend another more, or rather 
[ may say, I hope it would.” 

“And pray, who is this person, whose orders are 
so inviolable ?” 

“T would that it were in my power to inform you ; 
but I am so unfortunate in my captivity as not to 
know what power has enthralled me. I am a slave 
without a mistress—a worshipper that does not know 
his goddess.” 

“ Methinks it must be a feeble love that thus sus- 
tains itself upon the chameleon’s food.” 

“The broad and sweeping flame of the forest burns 
not less potently, because its blindness mad!y seeks in 
vain the object which it would attack. Does the 
soft stream of the moon-rays gush less fully or less 
richly, because the moving earth it yearns to encom- 
pass with its glory, is thickly cloaked in clouds? 
The happier homage that would greet permitting 
kindness might be wiser than it is, but it could not be 
warmer.” 

When the lady who was now conversing with me, 
firat came into the room, I had observed another female 
figure cautiously approach the door and conceal itself 
behind the loose hangings which flowed in ample 
breadth around all the entrances in the building; as 
she moved towards her hiding-place, I caught a dis 
tinct impression of the outline of her form, and there 
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was that in its peculiar gracefulness and shape which 
made my heart beat quicker with an instinctive fear. 
The object of the remarks which were addressed to 
me, as well as of the concealment which the other 
sought, flashed upon me in a moment. As soon as the 
woman who had been speaking to me, turned aside, 
which she did after a few more observations, the other 
came from the spot where she had been hidden, and 
passed along the outer apariment towards a terrace 
which I knew extended along the side of the house, 
and by which there was a descent into the garden. I 
followed her noiselessly, at a distance which prevent- 
ed myself being seen by her, and observed the course 
she took. She walked with a hurried step along the 
portico, and through a bowered walk in the grounds, to 
a.summer-house which was shaded by a circle of shrub- 
bery. She seated herself upon a bench which was 
fixed against the side of it, and flung off her disguise, 
and fixing her impassioned gaze upon the moon, which 
was visible through the trees, she heaved a long, deep 
sigh, and exclaimed, “ He loves me then!” I need 
not say that it was she whom I had met by the sea- 
side. In a moment I was at her feet, and taking her 
soft hand in mine, the long-concealed tale of passion 
was told in winged and burning words. 

There is one beauty of the countenance and another 
of the figure. The former kindles the fancy to an 
overmastering blast of wild emotion; but it is only 
the magic of a rich and faultless form that melts down 
the gazer’s very nature into the powerless prostration 
of perfect love. I sat upon the step of the little bower, 
in front of this wondrous pattern of imperial grace, 


and like an absorbing sea, the swollen waves of resist- 


less subjection flowed over my heart. My whole 
moral being seemed to be dissolved beneath the power 
of her loveliness, and her image walked over the 
incense-breathing ruin, in the robes of solitary majesty. 
As the sun bids every object that it looks upon become 
an image of itself, and as the coral leaf of cloud that 
has long floated in clear distinctness, when it touches 
upon another island of the sky, is no longer to he dis- 
tinguished in form or color, so did her spirit seem to 
have changed itself to mine, and in her sweetness was 
my only consciousness. My soul was hers, and it 
obeyed her impulses. I had no life beyond her 
being. . . 

“Oh! why,” said I, “did you punish me by so long 
withholding from me permission to renew the feeling 
pleasure of breathing the gladness of your presence? 
Half of my existence was wanting in your absence, 
and it is only at your feet that I renew the fullness of 
my sense of life.” 


“I did not know you loved me. At most, I only 
hoped it possible.” 

“ How could you dream that I could choose but love 
you? how could you imagine that it was in my power 
to resist the might of your peculiar loveliness? I have 
thought of you; I have dreamed of you; there has not 
been a moment in which your beauty has not stood 
beside me. For that is love’s inalienable boon; the 
mistress of our life, frown she at distance never so 
coldly, in our fancy smiles in unchanging tenderness, 
and fancy is the portal of the heart. Lady! he whe 
now would win your kindness, is one who has felt 
much of the cheerlessness of a lonely life, and suffered 
more from the cruelty of selfish men; and to find a 
heart on which he may repose and fear no alarm—a 
companionship in which he may hide himself from 
care, and dread no treachery—is a prospect which 
spreads over his hopes like the soft and balmy wing 
of gentle sleep, over the time-fretied eye of the long- 
watching soldier. The breast that has been stupg by 
the bitter thong of aching disappointment, and torn 
by the plough-shares of the wildest passions, feels an 
inexpressible consolation in the promise that the shat- 
tered threads of peace shall be knit up in the happi- 
ness which waits on thee. When I came to this land, 
which was once consecrated by the residence of Venus 
herself, I little dreamed that the blessing which once 
rained so freely over this clime, would descend so 
richly upon me. And fuller and deeper, far, than the 
deepest tale of antique passion will be strength of our 
devotion. For you, lady, like myself, draw your life 
from those intense and fiery champions of the north, 
with whose impetuous fervor the reasoning ostentation 
of antiquity may not be compared. To the Greek was 
given an eye; to the Roman, an arm;—an arm of 
power and an eye of inspiration: upen the blood of 
the Goth only, doth there float a sou!” 

“ And, for this joy, you are willing to brave what 
lies between the present and that state? There may 
be dangers to be met, and trials to be endured, that 
you wot not of.” 

“He who has baited peril and provoked calamity 
only to shun the listlessness of life, can think lightly 
of any terrors that are backed by so fair a prize.” 

“ Place, then, that turquoise upon your finger,” and 
she gave me a stone of extraordinary size and splen- 
dor, “ and the die is cast, which ensures union or de- 
struction. Prepare for an enemy whose keenest hatred 
will be concentered on your head.” 

So saying, she turned down one of the narrow ave- 








nues, and left me alone in the garden. 
(To be continued. } 
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POETS AND THEIR POETRY. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH. 


WE have before us copies of two editions of the 
“Poems of Thomas Randolph, Master of Arts, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, in Cambridge.” The 
most ancient is a small querto, bearing the date of 
1638, and is the original edition of the author’s works 
collected by his brother, Robert Randolph of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. This book contains the 
famous dramatic satire, “'The Muses’ Looking Glass,” 
with the pastoral of “ Amyntas, or the Impossible 
Dowry,” acted before the “King and Queene at 
Whitehall,” with the whole of his miscellaneous 
poems. The other volome is a smal! duodecimo, dated 
1668, and is announced as the fifth edition—a fact 
that says much for the posthumous fame of the poet. 
This book contains the whole of the quarto edition, 
with the addition of the comedy of “The Jealous 
Lovers, presented to their Gracious Majesties at Cam- 
bridge, by the Students of Trinity College ;” also, a 
collegiate satire, called “ Aristippus, or the Jevial 
Philosopher ;" a curious composition entitled “The 
Pedler, as it was presented at a Strange Shew,” and 
Various minor pieces. 

Thomas Randolph, a writer but little known in 
the present days of impudent pretension and poetical 
impotence, is andoubtedly an author of considerable 
merit, and was so appreciated by his contemporaries. 
His satire is keen, and graced with a brilliant polish ; 
there is an elegance in hisdiction that always pleases, 
and a happy combination of playfal imagery and the 
soundest sense. His poetry is strongly marked with 
many of the peculiar characteristics of the age, yet, 
although his verses occasionally betray a warmth of 
amatory coloring, not recognizable in these strait-laced 
days, he has not indulged in the extreme grossiéreté 
of the Rochester school. Another great and praise- 
worthy deviation from the license accorded to or 
claimed by the poets of the Restoration, is the total 
absence of individual personality or malign scurrility 
in his frequent and powerful satire; his brother, in a 
prefatory chapter remarks— 


I could, to thy great glory, tell this age, 
Not one invenom'd line doth swell the page 
With guilty legends; but so cleare from all 
That shoot malicious noise, and vomit gall, 
That ‘tis observ’d in every leafe of thine, 
Thou hast not scatter’d snakes in any line. 


Owen Feltham, speaking of Randolph, says :-— 


Like the eyes quick wink, 
Hee could write sooner than another think. 


Several of his praisers declare him “ Ionson’s heire,” 
and one of his friends, in a neat octave of admiration, 





observes, referring to the dispute for the Laureatship 
on the death of rare Ben Jonson— 


Immortal! Ben is dead; and as that ball 
On Ida toss’d, so is his Crowne by all 
The Infantry of wit. Vaine Priests! That chaire 
Is only fit for his true Sonne and Heire, 
Reache here the Lawrel!l: Randolph, ’tis thy praise ; 
Thy naked scull shall well become the Bayes. 
See, Daphne courts thy Ghost; and, spite of fate, 
Thy Poems shall bee Poet Laureate. 


Thomas Randolph was born in the rustic village 
of Newnham, in the county of Northataptonshire, 
England, in the year 1605. He received his educa- 
tion at the Westminster school, and in due time was 
removed to T'rinity College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained the two degrees of distinction, and was ap-. 
pointed toa fellowship. Neither of the editions before 
us contain the smallest account of his life or doings 
in the literary world, beyond the poems and plays 
above enumerated ; we have to depend upon thie re- 
marks made by his friends and contemporaries, and 
the trivial informaiion preserved in the archivesof his 
college. We know that at the early age of ten, he 
completed a poem upon “ The Incarnation of our 
Saviour ;” an extraordinary subject for a child to ex- 
emplify, and we regret that his brother did not deem 
it worth while to add this poem to the collection be- 
fore us. Mention is somewhere made of a translation 
of the Plutus of Aristophanes, under the title of “ Hey 
for Honestie, Down with Knaverie!” but we have 
never been able to meet with a copy. 

Randolph, with the spirit of his own “ Aristippus,” 
delighted in sack and sweet society. His convivial 
qualities proved his ruin, and he departed life at the 
early age of thirty; he possessed an excellent genius, 
and, with his powers, must have attained a high rank 
amongst Apollo's sons, could he have avoided the 
suicidal “ habit of carouse.” Sir Christopher Hatton, 
who was famous for other qualities than his excellence 
in saltation, placed a white marble tomb over his 
grave,and Peter Hansted wrote an inscription in Latin 
verse. Like many other poets, he was better treated 
after death than during his life; his “ Address to 
Importunate Duns,” and the “ Parley with an Empty 
Purse,” show that he shared the poverty of the 
tribe. 

His principal and best known work, “'The Muses’ 
Looking Glass,” is a moral satire, of dramatic mark 
and original performance. It does not rejoice in a 
plot; as Roscius, who acts as Chorus, or Prologue, or 
Prompter, or Bill of Play, says in the Induction— 


No plot at all, but a mere Olla Podrida. 
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Representatives of the opposite Virtues and Vices 
talk together, and the extremes of both trench upon 
each other’s realm. Many entertaining dialogues 
exhibit strange but well-drawn characters; and their 
selfdescriptions are generally terse and true. The 
voluptuous epicure begins thus : 


Fool was be that wish’d but a crane’s short neck ; 
Give me one, nature, long as is a cable, 

Or sounding-line, and all the way a palate, 

To taste my meat the longer. I would bave 

My senses fast together; nature envied us 

In giving single pleasures; let me have 

My ears, eyes, palate, nose, and touch at once 
Enjoy their happiness. 


A preceding scene between the braggadocio, the 
coward, and the flatterer, is equal to any thing upon 
the stage, but its length prevents its transplantation. 
The brutal usurer reproves his prodigal son's desires, 
thus :-— 


Go feed on widows, have each meal an orphan 
Sew’'d to your table, or a glibbery heir, 

With all his lands melted into a morigage. 

The gods themselves feed not on such fine dainties, 
Such fatting, thriving diet. 


The spendthrift replies :— 


When you are dead, as die I hope you must, 
I'll make a shift to spend out half at least, 

Ere you are coffin’d ; and the other half 

Ere you are fully laid into your grave. 

And I will have your bones cut into dice, 
And make you guilty of the spending of it; 

Or I will get a very handsome bowl 

Made of your skull, to drink’t away in healths. 


The wonderful glass, made of water from the 


Muses’ spring, and froze to crystal, is supposed to pos- 
sess the power 


By reflection here to show each man 
All his deformities, both of soul and body, 
And cure ’em both. 


But when the glass is broken, for it is but of one 
day’s age, Phebus promises to transfuse its virtues 
into comedy, there to live for ever. 

In a Pastoral Poem called “ Courtship,” we find an 
evidence of Garrick’s plagiarism, that we have never 
seen instanced befvre. In Bickerstaff’s opera of “ Love 
in a Village,” there are eight lines of a song, to an air 
by Arne; this song was wrijtien for Hawthorn, bat is 
now omitted by the modern singers, who trade through 
life upon the small stock of six or eight ballads, and 
fancy themselves above the necessity of stadying the 
antique gems of the old composers. The original actor 
of the part of Hawthorn, Mr. Beard, obtained great 
credit for his execution of thie song; and Incledon’s 
impressive manner is yet fresh in the recollection of 


ss The song was always supposed 
° 


to have been written by Garrick, and the critics have 
awarded him great praise for the sweetness of the 
idea and the compactness of its execution. 


My Dolly was the fairest thing, 

Her breath disclosed the sweets of Spring ; 
Her lovely bosom, tempting ripe, 

Of fruitful Summer was the type; 

And if for Autumn you would seek, 

’T was painted in her eye—her cheek. 

But when my tempting tale I told, 

I found her heart was Winter cold. 


But Randolph’s claims must be heard, and the Ros- 
cius will be compelled to resign the leaf from his 
laurel crown. Our author's lines run thus :— 


Thou art my all: the Spring remains 
In the fair violets of thy veins: 

And that it is a Susamer’s day, 

Ripe cherries in thy lips display. 
And when for Autumn I would seek, 
’Tis in the apples of thy cheek. 

But that which only mov-es my smart, 
Is to see Winter in thy heart. 
Strange, when at once in one appear 
All the four seasons of the year. 


Randolph himself cannot escape from the charge 
of plagiarism. In the collegiate satire called “ Aristip- 
pus,” he makes the philosopher, while praising his 
favorite liquor, say, “It takes the name of sack from 
sacking of cities.” He could not have forgotten Fal- 
staff’s “ Here’s that would sack a city.” In Randolph’s 
* Jealous Lovers,” the sexton, who, by the way, is a 
satirical old rogue, paraphrases, in his descriptions of 
the various sculls, Hamlet's speeches in the grave 
yard. A few lines will suffice. 

The sexton speaks of a dead lawyer’s scull— 
“ Now a man may clap you 0’ the coxcomb with his 
spade, and never stand to fear of an action of 
battery.” Again—*“This was a poetical noddle. 
Oh, the jests, half jests, quarter jests, and quibbles, 
that have come out of these chaps that yawn so. He 
cannot spéak now, to give an answer, though his 
mouth be always open. Death is a blunt villain, he 
makes no distinction between Joan and my lady. This 
was the prime madam in Thebes, the general mistress, 
the only adored beauty. Little would you think there 
were a couple of stars in these two auger holes; or 
that this pit had been arched over with a handsome 
nose. It had been a mighty favor once to have kissed 
the lips that grin so. Oh, if that lady now could but 
behold this physnomy of hers in a looking-glass, what 
'a monster would she imagine herself! Will all her 
perukes, tires, and dresses, with her chargeable teeth, 
with hér ceruse and pomatum, and the benefit of her 
painter and doctor, make this idol up again? 


Paint, ladies, while you live, and plaster fair, 
But when the house is fallen, ‘tis past repair.” 


We need not repeat Hamlet’s well-known lines—the 
similarity must strike every one. 
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In one of his poems, Randolph describes a viper 
crawling over his sleeping mistress, and indulges in 
the following strange but poetical conceits. 


Then me he spied, and fearing to be seen, 
Shrouds in her neck, thinking ’t had lilies been. 
But viewing her bright eheeks, he soon did ery, 
“ Under your roses shall I safer lye.” 

Hence did her forehead with full veins appear ; 
“ Good Heaven!” quoth he, “ what violets grow bere 
On this clear promontory?” Hence he slides 
Up to her locks, and through her tresses glides ; 
Her yellow tresses—duzzled to behold 

A glist’ring grove, an entire wood of gold! 

Joy now fill’d all his breast—no timorous fear 
Of danger could find room to harbor there. 
Down slips he, and about each limb he curls 
His wanton body into numerous curls ; 

And while his tail had thrown itself a chain 
About her neck, his head bears up again ; 

With his black lips her warmer lips he greets, 
And there with kisses steeped in nectar meets. 
Hence zephyr’s breath he sucks, then doth he smell 
Perfumes that all th’ Arabian gums excel ; 

And spices that doth build the Phoenix pyre, 
When she renews her youth in funeral fire. 


“The Pedler” is an original and amusing mono 
logue, and undoubtedly stands as the head and source 
of George Alexander Steven's Lecture on Heads, 
Foote’s Tea Table, Mathews’ at Home, id genus omne. 
The Pediar is good humoredly satirical over his exhi- 
bition of wares, and describes himself thus :-— 

“ A pedler is an individuum vagum, or the primum 
mobile of tradesmen; a walking burse, or moveable 
exchange ; a Socratical eitizen of the vast universe, or 
a peripatetical journeyman, that like another Atlas, 
carries his heavenly shop on’s shoulders.” 

In the fifth edition is a poem “In Praise of Women 
in general,” not to be found in the other collections. 
It begins nervously :-— 


He is a parricide to his mother’s name, 
And with an impious hand, murders her fame, 





That wrongs the praise of women—that dares write 
Libels on saints, or with foul ink requite 
The milk they lent us. 


The dramatic pieces are not likely to be dragged 
from the dust of the shelf, for the purpose of represen- 
tation. There are many excellent touches of character 
and various well designed effects ; but they all partake 
of the nature of the old “ moralities,” and, however 
pleased their Majesties at Whitehall, or the Fellows 
of Cambridge might have been with Master Thomas 
Randolph's Comedies, we are certain that a modern 
audience would not endure them, despite the polish 
of the diction and satirical nature of the language. 

We conclude by quoting the following beautiful 
extract from an “ Eclogue”—perhaps a portion of the 
poem composed in his school days and mentioned 
above. 


It gentle swains befits of Love to sing, 

How Love left heaven and heaven's immortal king, 

His co-eternal Father, oh, admire, 

Love is'a son as ancient as the sire. 

His mother was a virgin: how could come 

A birth so great, and from so chaste a womb? 

His cradle was a manger; shepherds, see! 

True faith delights in poor simplicity. 

He press’d no grapes nor prun’d the fruitful vine, 

But could of water make a brisker wine. 

Nor did he plough the earth, nor to his barn, 

The harvest bring, nor thresh and grind the corn; 

Without all these, Love could supply our need, 

And with five loaves, five thousand hungers feed ; 

More wonders did he; for all which, suppose 

How he was crown'd, with lily or with rose? 

The winding ivy, or with glorious bay, 

Or myrtle, with the which they Venus say 

Girts her proud temples? Shepherds, none of them, 

But wore, poor head, a thorny diadem ! 

The blind from him had eyes, but used that light, 

Like basilisks to kill him with their sight, 

Lastly, he was betrayed—oh, sing of this— 

How Love could be betrayed ’—’twas with a kiss! 
B. 


THE SONNETTEER. 


Aug me! how little sonnet-readers know, 
And eh! still less methinks they seem to care, 
What the distracted bard must undergo, 
When down he sits to dress the dainty fare! 
Perhaps some theme too grand for human ken, 
Or else too mean, (and many such there be,) 
Or neither grand nor mean, as this for me, 





Inspires his fancy, and directs his pen. 
Oft is he plagued according rhymes to choose,— 
A line to shorten,—or a thought prolong,— 
What trope to take,—what metaphor refuse,— 
To lop or stretch, Procrustes-lik e, his song, 
For ah! nor more, nor less dread fate assigns 
To sonnetteers than just—just fourteen lines! 
W. G. B. 





THE VEIL. 





THE VEIL. 


AN ADVENTURE ON BOARD A STEAMBOAT. 


It was six o’clock, and I had just composed myself, 
‘and once more turned upon my side to doze away the 
remainder of the morning, when a sudden tinkling of 
the door-bell, accompanied by a heavy blow or two, 
partially aroused my dormant faculties, by recalling 
an indistinct recollection of having ordered a porter 
at that hour to convey my trunk and portmanteau 
down to the bateau a vapeur for New York. If there 
is any thing I particularly abhor, ’tis that of being 
forced to arouse from an anticipated nap, when you 
are just sufficiently awake to know how very com- 
fortable you are. So I resolved, in my extreme selfish- 
ness, to let my friend in the glazed hat and wheelbar- 
row, enjoy a little longer the pleasant easterly wind, 
which was at that moment rattling the windows of 
my bed chamber. Now, this was not very amiable, 
but reader, be you gentle or simple, you cannot but 
acknowledge, that when similarly situated, you have 
acted in a similar way, preferring your own comfort 
to that of a thousand porters, qnieting any little re- 
proach of your conscience, by mentally observing that 
if he were not waiting for you, he would be waiting 
for somebody else. But just as 1 had come to this sa- 
tisfactory conclusion, and had already given a nasal 
intimation of my departure for the land of dreams, 
another and still louder summons awoke me with a 
start, forced me to leave my comfortable canopied bed- 
stead, and to experience the difference between its 
agreeable warmth and my matinal ablutions. Having 
performed the above operation, I groped my way to 
the front door, and after an hour's fumbling at its 
manifold bolts, succeeded in admitting the poor fellow, 
whom I found seated upon the steps, stamping his feet 
thereon (as I opined) to warm them. 

“Is this the right place, sir?” said he, raising his hat. 

“ Yes, my friend ;” and in another moment my bag- 





But the angry steam, rushing from the pipes, and 
roaring fiercely through the air, the dashing by of car- 
riages, the rattling of barrow wheels, and the busy 
hum of a thousand tongues, announced our approach 
to the field of action. Having walked on deck, had 
my trunk and carpet-bag safely deposited among a 
hundred others of every variety of size, form, and 
pattern, and discharged Cato, I seated myself opposite 
the gangway, in order to obtain an excellent view 
of those who were to be my companions for the 
day. 

Every body knows what a strange heterogeneous 
set of beings is to be met with on board a steambeat, 
and how each individual is wrapt up in his cloak and 
selfishness, invariably regarding his fellow-passengers 
with a cold eye of suspicion, as though he suspected 
every man of a design upon his purse. Here one may 
sit vis-A-vis with one’s neighbors for an hour, and 
not the slightest approach to conversation or inter- 
change of civilities takes place. They occasionally 
glance at you, as if with.a feeling of distrust, and 
then button up their coats with a sort of “ don’t come 
near me”’ air, that is perfectly congealing. 

Group after group filled the deck ; while the gen- 
tlemen, after having placed their fair charges in that 
most exclusive of little ovens, called Ladies’ Catan, 
gathered round the Captain's Office, for the expreas 
purpose of paying him for the chance he gave them 
of being blown up as expeditiously as possible. 

While 1 was endeavoring to account for this strange 
travélling mania, this desultory, unnatural, home- 
hating malady, this unquiet thirst after an unattaina- 
ble something, to which the whole world is subject, 
my attention was suddenly aroused by hearing the 
word “Pa” pronounced by some one near me ina tene 
so confiding and sweet, so rich, full, and musical, as 


gage, being transferred from the entry to his barrow, | at once to arouse all my faculties, and cause me in- 


was rattling down the street, followed by myself, who | 


had taken every precaution against cold in the fulds 
of a huge cloak, above which nothing was discovera- 
ble save the extremity of my nose. 

The damp and almost empty sireets, the cold gray 
light, the biting east wind, the occasional appearance 
of a steamboat-seeking-individual like myself, now 
and then a milk cart or baker’s wagon, whose inmate, 
perhaps, lies asleep, his head pillowed upon the bread- 
basket, the reins of his docile drudge of a horse lying 
loose in his relaxed hand, and here and there a house- 
maid, industriously deluging the pavement for the 
benefit of all passing pedestrians, form the most inte- 
resting objects to be met with at this early hour. 

Among the most pleasant things in the world, com- 
mend me to a walk in the city at six o’clock in the 
morning, with an insinuating Scotch mist, tending to 
damp your spirits as well as your person. 





stantly to seek with my eyes for its fair possessor. 

It surely could not have proceeded from the dat 
woman on my right, who was already doing justice 
to the contents of a capacious basket, fast emptying it 
of dough-nots ; or from the thin one on my left, the 
formation of whose nasal organ precluded the egress 
of so musical a sound ; oF from either of the rosy, star- 
dy boys, lolling against the cabin door. Then to whom 
did it belong? ° 

Determined to discover, if possible, I arose and 
paced the deck; now passing close to a bevy of 
pretty boarding-school girls, who, poor things, were 


returning under the surveillance of their spectacled 


pedagogue to Burlington, looking as if they sighed for 
the day of their final emancipation from back boards, 
ferulas, and bread and butter; and now, running @y 
eyes over a dozen motley groups, some in frogged ka- 
bits, straw hate, and green veils, with each her neves- 
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to-be-forgotten little basket, (that nice little depository 
for indispensable travelling conveniences,) others be- 
cloaked and befurred, yet looking chilly and uneom- 
fortable. Here two sisters, as their dress led me to 
suppose, keeping their faces most determinately turn- 
ed towards each other, having evidently reached that 
equivocal age which dreads a glaring light, and 
whose sympathetic remarks were made to the mani- 
fest amusement of a malicious trio behind them; and 
there a knot of long-headed old gestlemen, warmly 
discussing some deeply interesting political question. 
I turned away in despair. “Where, where,” I men- 
tally exclaimed. “is the owner of that sweet voice?” 

“Morning Courier and Saturday News, only six 
cents each, ladies and gentlemen, Morning Courier 
and Saturday News!!” roared the pertinacious news- 
paper boys. 

“Will you be kind enough to step off my cloak, 
sir?” 

There, there it is again ; “’twas Clifford’s voice, if 
ever Clifford spoke.” 

I turned hastily round, and found that the lady for 
whom I had been seeking, was rather nearer to me 
than I had for a moment supposed, for at the very in- 
stant I was about to reseat myself, I had inadvertantly 
placed my foot upon her cloak. 

With an indescribable thrill and a blush, (for I am 
a modest man,) I hastily raised my foot, bowed, siam- 
mered, made ten thousand apologies, with a hope of 
obtaining a view of the lady's face, which, alas! was 
denied me, fur she wore one of those abominable im- 
penetrable veils, through which it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish a single feature. 

She gracefully inclined her head, and was about to 
reply to my reiterated excuses, when an old gentleman, 
who had been standing for some time at the captain’s 
office, approached us. ‘ 

“ That's settled,” tried he, clasping his pocket-book, 
which he had just been lightening of its contents; 
then giving the lady his arm, “Adela, shall we walk 
the upper deck ?” and as they left my side, he gave 
me one of those scrutinizing interrogative looks, 
which seem to say, “ Who the devil may you be?” 

And off they went, leaving me, if not quite satisfied, 
at least able to congratulate myself on having disco- 
vered the lady whose voice had so much interested 
me. 
Sur ces entrefaites, our floating palace had got 
under way, and we were rapidly leaving the city of 
brotherly love. The loud clatter of tongues, the 
trundling of wheelbarrows, and the dragging of ropes 
had subsided, and were succeeded by the heavy plung- 
ing of the engine, giving to the boat that unpleasant 
shuddering motion, which, together with the ascend- 
ing fumes of thé coming breakfast, contributed to 
excite that sensation of nausea, so fatal to the antici- 
pated enjoyment of the pleasure-seekers, many of 
whom but a moment before were laughing in all the 
exhuberance of health and high spirits, but now gave 
most unequivocal signs of its disagreeable effect, in the 
shape of elongated faces and lackadaisical attitudes. © 

Bat, determined not to lose sight of my lovely in- 
cognito, in spite of the cold, forbidding look of the old 





gentleman, to whom I presumed the gentle monosy!- 
lable of “ pa” to have been addressed, I ascended to 
the upper deck, where I found them walking up and 
down in close conversation ; her features still con- 
cealed by the thick folds of her veil, which, being 
held by one of the smallest hands in the world, re- 
sisted every eflort of the wooing breeze to raise it. 

In vain I sought to discover a glimpse of the white 
throat, or the end of a stray ringlet—the gloved hand 
and the litle foot, in its preity bead-worked moccasin, 
alone were visible. 1 thought, as she passed me, that 
I could discover an interesting langor in her gait, and 
that she seemed to lean heavily on the arm of her 
aged supporter. Nay, had I not been assured, in my 
own mind, of her youth and loveliness, or had I been 
describing any other than my fair compagnon de 
voyage, probably this inequality of step, which, in her 
appeared to confer additional grace, might have been 
designated as a hobble—as it was, it only served to 
increase the feeling of interest she had already cre- 
ated; and then, as my eyes followed them, it needed 
but one more flight of fancy, to imagine myself her 
friend—admirer—nay, accepted lover! To fancy 
those eyes gazing on mine with looks of confidence 
and love, to feel this arm supporting her uneven steps, 
and these ears dr .king in the exquisite tones of that 
rich, musical voice. . 

And might not such happiness yet be mine? More 
unlikely things had taken place ;—and then I set my 
inventive faculties to work in order to bring about an 
introduction, and quickly arranged how we would sit 
next to each other at breakfast, and how exceedingly 
atientive I would be to pa, and how the daughter, in 
common courtesy, would reply, and how this and a 
thousand little civilities would lead insensibly to con- 
versation, and how the conversation would lead to 
acquaintance, and how she would remove the envious 
veil, and reveal a countenance of (so visionary and 
so exacting was my imagination) intellectual loveli- 
ness. 

Every enthusiastic youth of twenty-two or three, 
who has devoted most of his time to novel reading, 
imagines a sylph in every female form he sees; and 
his glowing imagination endows her with every earthly 
perfection. He lives in a world of his own, peopled 
with beings who exist in books alone; and does noi 
discover, until too late, into what a fool's paradise 
they have led him; like one who looks behind a 
mirror, expecting there to fiad the beauties reflected 
on its surface. 

Now this was pretty nearly my own cose; I had, 
to be sure, reached maturer years, and one would 
have supposed, had thrown by all those delusive 
dreams; but no,I found myself quite as ready as 
ever to be fascinated by the next fancied divinity ! 
might meet; and though that very morning, I had 
left my home in the most uncomfortabie misanthropic 
humor, and could have reasoned most philosophically 
against the possibility of happiness in this world, and 
cared not how soon I might leave it, yet | now won- 
dered what could have induced me to think so erro- 
neously. I now loved the world. It was no longer 
the huge ant-hill, to which my exalted contempt had 
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compared it, swarming with vile, grovelling insects, 
but a paradise, filled with beings formed to love and 
cherish. No matter to what the change was attri- 
butable, it was most decided. My sombre musings 
had leapt into golden dreams. Every thing wore a 
different hue, and every body, whom but a few mo- 
ments before I had felt disposed to criticise and cen- 
demn, was now looked upon with the most charitable 
feelings, and only regarded av forming part of the so- 
cial system in which moved my newly-created god- 
dess. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong, bang, bang, bang, rang out 
the bell, and roused me from ihe delightful reverie 
into which I had fallen. Good heavens! was it pos- 
sible! The escaping steam was rushing with a deaf- 
ening noise from the pipes, while all was bustle and 
confusion. 

“ Passengers going to Burlington, please to come to 
captain’s office and pay their passage!”’ was shouted 
from the lower deck; and as we neared the little vil- 
lage of Burlington, with its pretty white houses glaring 
in the sun, every body rushed to the side of the boat, 
and crowded towards the gang way. 

The lovely Adela and her father followed the ex- 
ample of the rest, and once more she stood by my 
side; nay, her veil actually touched my cheek. But 
how shall I describe my disappointment and vexation, 
when I learnt, by their conversation, that she too was 
about to join her friends at Burlington. Affecting to 
be absorbed in the bustle of preparation before me, I 
eagerly listened to catch every magic word as it fell 
from her lips. 

“ Here you leave me, then,” faltered that voice of 
melody. “The girls, poor little things, will be so 
disappointed at not seeing their old favorite.” 

“1 am sorry that my affairs oblige me to be in New 
York to-night,” replied her companion, who evidently 
disliked my proximity. “But come, Adela, let us de- 
scend, or you will be left behind.” 

“Then, by Jove,” cried I,“ I'll follow you,” deter- 
mined, at all hazards, not to leave my fair enchantress 
80 soon, my anxiety and curiosity increasing every 
moment. 

Down they went to the lower deck, and down | 
followed, never losing sight of them for a moment. 
Tracing them as they made their way through the 
motley crowd, towards those who were superiniending 
the removal of their baggage, in which I imitated 
their example, fully resolvéd to stop at Burlington, 
instead of going on to New York, as I had originally 
intended. 

In an instant, we were surrounded by half a dozen 
dark lords of the barrow, who (as is always the ease) 
rushed upon deck the moment the boat touched the 
wharf, drowning each other’s voices in their vocife- 
rous effurts to be heard. 

I accepted the services of the nearest who present- 
ed himself, and was but too happy to find that he was 
also destined to carry the trunk of ma belle inconnue. 

Scarcely had our feet touched terra firma, or the 
Argus-eyed papa had time to bid adieu to his lovely 
charge and return to the boat, e’er the steamer once 


i 


After giving the necessary direction to the porter 


as he ratiled by, I burried forward, for I found that 
my “ignis fataus” moved marvellously quick ou dépit 
de sa boitement. As I followed the graceful figure 
[ was sure the cloak concealed, my imagination pic- 
tured her surrounded by her friends, receiving and re- 
turning their affectionate embraces, her beautiful fea- 


ures glowing with generous emotion, the delicate 


blush deepening on her check, and the light brighten- 


ng in her eye. Oh, what would I have given to 


trave caused the slightest throb of affection in that 
gentle heart. 


Alas fur human foresight; there are times when the 


head knows not where the legs carry it, and so it 
was with me, for just as I was indulging in this strain 
of elevated sentiment, I happened to find myself 
walking over a recently washed pavement, which, of 
course, (the weather being very cold,) was covered 
with a delicate sheet of ice; and before 1 was aware 
of my dubious situation, I Jost my equilibrium, and 
measured my length thereon. 


Cursing the whole sisterhood of cleanly housemaids, 


and gathering myself up as well as I could, the very 
effort nearly causing a second overthrow, I glanced 


hastily around me, and bad the mortification to find 
that the fair stranger had witnessed my fall, and was 
evidently enjoying my discomfiture. 

Finding that my cloak had not sustained any injury, 
and that “ mes bottes” siill retained the glitter of the 
inimitable Day and Martin, I strode on, resolved not 
to let my mortification interfere with my fixed deter- 
mination of discovering the name and intended locale 
of the bewitching Adela. 

Presently | saw the porter stop his barrow before 
one of the prettiest houses in Burlington, with white 
facade and green jealousies. Her petite figure tripped 
lightly up the steps, and rang the bell. 

At the hazard of another graceful extension upon 
my mother earth, I almost ran ‘owards the house to 
obtain the firat and perhaps the last view of her who 
had been the cause of some of the most pleasurable 
emotions I ever had experienced in my life. 

It was very evident, from her manner, that she had 
from the first perceived the unusual interest she had 
awakened in me, and now determined, with a kind- 
ness I shall never forget, properly to reward so much 
indefatigable perseverance. 

Never did my heart beat with such violence, and 
never was my frame as agitated, as at that anxious, 
breath-holding moment. Slowly then she removed 
the impenetrable veil, (to the raising of which I had 
looked forward with as much trembling anxiety, as a 
school-boy for the drawing up of the green curiain at 
his first play,) and revealed—oh how, where shall I 
‘ind words to express my dismay! my horror!—the 
face of a sexagenarian ! withered, pale, haggard, seam- 
ed and wrinkled; while, discovering a set of teeth 
“like angels visits, few and far between,” she howled 
into my ears, with a voice from whose tones every 
vestige of music had departed—* So, young gentle- 
man, I perceive you have not yet learned to distin- 
guish the difference between sixteen and sixty.” 





more darted from the wharf. 


Phila. E. E. 
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THE DEATH OF OSCEOLA. 


BY JAMES HENRY CARLETON. 


No sullen clang of bell— 

Nor roll of muffied drum was heard 
The awful hour to tell, 

When he—the mighty Seminole— 
Gave back to heaven, unstained, 

A patriot’s deathless soul. 


No wail was heard—nor heavy sigh— 
Nor smother’d sob of grief, 

Gave token that one feeling friend 
Stood by the dying chief 

To comfort him, or offer there 
One kindly word or look, 

Or breathe for him a prayer. 


Oh, no! a prisoner, and in chains, 
Great Osceola died ; 

There was no brother, sister, wife, 
Or mother by his side ; 

No gushing tears to him did tell 
Affection’s last adieu— 

Love’s silent, sad farewell. 


He died. His soul, when made to feel 
Oppression’s iron rod, 

Bereft of liberty on earth, 
Sought freedom with its God. 

They've bound him, but the fetter'd slave 
Is not a living one— 

His prison is—the grave. 

No soldiery, with measured tread 
And arms reversed, were there ; 

O’er his last bed no gun was fired— 
No music filled the air - 

With funeral note—nor drooping, swung 
A banner o’er his tomb— 

Nor requiem was sung. 


But gather'd by the chieftain’s bier, 
Was-seen a shadowy crowd 

Of spectral forms, and long, I ween, 
Their dust had fill’d its shroud. 

’T was night—in mournful attitude, 
With sad and sorrowing look, 

Around the grave they stood. 


> And like the sigh-of passing breeze, 

~ When whispering through the pine, 

Their mingling voices faintly sound, 
As all in chorus join ; 





Oroonoke, Act I. Scene II. 


And as the cadence floats along 
To echo’s haunts, it bears 
The notes of this wild song. 


Rest, Waraior, Rest! 
The night darkly gathers around thy bed, Osceoia, 
and the place where the foemen have lain thee, is 
visited by the shades of thy fathers. Peace to thy spirit! 


Our Son, 
Thou wert ripe for the grave. 

Thou hast sown the seed of liberty in the hearts of 
thy countrymen. They will nourish it with their 
blood. They will reap its fruit, or come to the land 
of shades. Thy task is done! 


CHIEFTAIN, 
Thou wilt be remembered ! 

Though thy bones were left unburied—though they 
bleached on the fields of the foemen—though thy 
ashes were striven to the four winds of heaven—and 
the wings of the wind scattered them afar off, thou 
wilt be remembered ! 

Wanrnior, 
Thy dust be sacred! 

The foemen will not forget thee—for thou hast 
taught them thy name. ‘Thou hast written it in 
blood. In their best blood thou hast traced thy motto— 
“ I yield but in death !” 

it will be remembered ! 


OscroLa, 

Their children’s children will tremble when they 
tell thy name to their offspring. It will be taught 
them in their cradles. Their mothers shall whisper 
it to them in terror. 

It will be remembered! 


Parriot, 
Thy people’s memory shall be thy monument. Im- 
mortality crowns thy name. Thy work is finished— 
thy errand’s done. Thou hast won the wreath. Come 


away, our son! 
Come to the spirit land! 


The song was finished, and the tones 
Had died upon the air— 
The minstrel-spirits, too, had gone, 
And all was silence there ; 
But Truth and Justice, echoing, breathe 
The strain within our hearts— 
“HE Won A FADELESs WREATH.” 1838. 
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THE SUFFERIN 


ALL profess to seek truth, and doubtless many de- 
sire to find her. We have yet, aa it were, only seen 
her footsteps in the sand, but, charmed with that sight, 
we long to trace the nymph over the difficult mountain 
passes which she lovcs to thread, till we shall arrive 
at her secret abode amongst the rocky holds of nature. 

But though truth has many ardent followers, she is 
such a sufferer on all hands, as often to have as much 
reason to complain of friends as of enemies. I there- 
force once drew out a list of the various sufferings 
which, as it appeared to me, fell to the share of truth, 
and a little reflection on this list convinced me that, in 
fitting hands, it might be made the ground of a very 
noble philosophical essay, tending to the exposition of 
many besetting errors, and full of advantage to the 
sincere inquirer. 

The object of this essay would be, to do that for 
truth, generally, which all essays seck to do for their 
particular subjects. Every writer, in treating a liti- 
gated subject, makes it a part of his task to review the 
writing of his predecessors—-to expose their defects and 
investigate all the probable sources of their errors. 
Profiting by their experience, and well read in their 
mistakes, he proceeds, perhaps, to lay down rules for 
his own and his reader's guidance, and so fortifies 
himself on all hands before he sets off on the same 
road. The method is, of course, admirable ; but when 
we find it stopping short at entomology or conchology, 
nay, even at history or geography, we cannot but feel 
that a great principle is running to waste, and that 
we are losing the best exercise of its power. We 
want a code of laws of universal application—not a 
mere string of local and peculiar regulations. We 
want a map of our moral world, showing where the 
sands life, and the rocks, and where the deep water— 
a manual for all navigators in the perilous seas of dis- 
cussion. If I am curious in natural history or geology, 
] find myself placed in circumstances of unparalleled 
advantage since the great mind of Cavier has gone 
before, ordering and methodising; and I know, from 
him, all that I have to expect of doubt and difficulty. 
If philology has attractions for me, I have to rejoice in 
the prospect that I can never fall into the errors of the 
old grammarians, after Tooke has traced and mapped 
the zig-zag line of their ludicrous aberrations. If I 
would travel to the shores of art and taste, there are 
those who forewarn me of the power of the Syrens, 
and, like the companions of Ulysses, I stop my ears in 
time. And so every subject of inquiry is appropriately 
prepared and illustrated, and if we get into wrong 
tracks, it is our own fault. But now all this prudence 
and wisdom is cut up and dispersed amongst a multi- 
tude.of isvlated objects, and no attempt has been made 
to generalize the laws of truth—to fuse and amalga- 
mate—and from the union of all to draw those broad 
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nature of things. We have, marked each stone and 
visible pillar in the temple of truth, and we may have 
discovered something of the principle of their con- 
struction, but the huge cross beams concealed under 

the mass they sustain, are apt to escape our recollec- 

tion, and we go away with minds too full of the 

minutia of the edifice, and least impressed with what 

ought most to have occupied us. Numerous philoso- 

phical writers, indeed, have brought together the 

treasures of knowledge, and have applied themselves 

to the discovery of general laws for science or for art 
from a comparative survey thus taken, and numerous 
theologians, placing themselves in the same circum- 
stances for ebservation, have endeavored to argue 
from facts to morals, and to bring religion in under 
the wing of natural history—a mode of introduc- 
tion, it has always struck me, rather ceremonious than 
hearty. But these are not the best nor the ultimate 
uses of the laws of science. The highest use will be 

developed as soon as some deep-thinking universalist 
shall be able to grasp them all in one hand, and, care- 
fully sifiing them till every accident is thrown out of 
the measure, lay before us at once their common sub- 
stance. Then, for the first time, we shall behold the 
practical moral issue of our accumulated fact know- 
ledge. For what does it avail, to know the distinctive 
marks of each of the thirty-six genera of the testaceous 
order of worms? or to have found out something new 
about a stamen in the calyx of a male flower of the 
third genus of the eleventh order of the twenty-second 
class of plants? Plainly nothing, if not for some help, 
however remotely felt, which we derive from it in 
the pursuit of other and higher truths. It is the 
general foible of scientific men, and indeed of all 
whose inquiries are limited to particular objects, that 
they will not accept a subordinate credit, but demand— 
each for his own pursuit—independent value. It 
ought to be considered no disparagement to any study, 
that—taken by itself—it is devoid of effective benefi- 
cial power. Unless the universal mutual dependence 
of the matter of knowledge is to be recognised in 
principle, we must be content to remain collectors and 
virtuosos, and to forego all hopes of raising a lasting 
monument of our age. Takivg scientific men, how- 
ever, for what they are,—regarding them, that is to 
say, as honorable and indispensable commissioners of 
truth, as the agents and travellers for the philosopher, 
and admitting them, consequently, to an exemption 
from cares beyond their immediate province,—then 
we come at once to the fact, that there is an office 
and sfation above them, in which the duty is, to con- 
vert all facts into principles, to find the average in 
every number, to arrange and contrast evidence, to 
piece and match, to methodise and to apply. Then 
the machine is put into working condition, that other- 





and universal principles which uphold the common 


wise is a mere piece of lumber. 
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Some of the principal Sufferings of Truth may be 
set forth in this manner. 

Amongst ler enemies— 

Truth oppugned ; 

Truth undermined ; 

Truth garbled; - 

Truth counterfeited ; 

Truth made offensive ; 

Truth made ridiculous ; 
Amongst her friends— 

Truth misdressed ; 

Truth overworked ; 

Truth weakly vindicated ; 

Truth alloyed ; and, as before, 

Truth made offensive ; 

Truth made ridiculous. 

Such would be among the heads of a discourse that 
I could wish were written. Each would be found 
capable of illustration the most instructive, and would 
suggest such rules of conduct for the mind in its in- 
quiries, as would materially facilitate philesophical 
practice. 

One principal featare of such an essay would be its 
historical examples. Every one of the above aspects 
of truth has its signal periods of history for our refer- 
ence and consideration, and by taking an elevated 
and comprehensive view of surrounding circumstances, 
as regards an age or a country, we should probably 
be able not only to detect the true source of the par- 
ticular mors! grievance in question, but to lay down 
rules, thus suggested to us, for futare guidance. Such 
are the steps, as I have remarked before, by which 
science, in all her single branches, makes her pro- 
gress ;—why should not the general science of truth 
be advanced by the same arts? 

To give this subject effective treatment, it would 
be necessary to assume ceriain facts for truth, such as 
no one; however, would be found to refuse as. Befure 
we could proceed to illustrate the manner in which 
certain passiens have arrayed themselves against truth 
in particular cases, we must have it acknowledged 
that that was actually the truth which they were 
found to resist. This would prevent any successful 
agitation of the question, if we were obliged to take 
our station at once 6n ground occupied by living in- 
terests. But by throwing onr inquiry far enough back 
in the first instance, we should escape this objection, 
and we should gain that foot of land coveted by 
Archimedes, and would not need to despsir of moving 
the rest of our world. None would probably dispute 
with us, for example, whether the doctriues of Jesus 
Christ were wrongfully resisted by the old world. 
Take it then for a fact, that the Christian law was 
wrongfully resisted, and that its gentle promulgator 
was cruelly and infamously persecuted. Couple that 
fact with another, which also, perhaps, there is no one 
hardy enough to question, viz., that if Jesus Christ 
were at this day again to enter human shape, (as some 
hold for a certain and near event) he would again be 
denied—egain be persecufed—nay, in spite of our 
horror of the ancient Jews, perhaps again be sacrificed 
to the fury of an incredulous age! Yes, at intervals 
of a thousand years or so, we find a nation recognises 





and worships its prophet; but what it has eyes for 
there, it can by no means see at an ordinary conve- 
nient distance. Why is this? What are the passions 
here arrayed against truth? How dv they operate? 
How do they become conciliated? These are surely 
questions deserving the attention of a philosophical 
writer. That Galileo was in the right, though one, 
his enemies in the wrong, though a million, none will 
now gainsay. Here then is leverage again. In the 
person of Galileo, truth, it is allowed, was again a 
sufferer, again a martyr, but a martyr toother passions. 
These, then, we are desirous to see, not rhetorically 
flourished forth to us, with nothing discriminate or 
defined, from the round mouth of some historian sub- 
limely general, but truly and well explained, because 
deeply studied, by one able to deal with the highest 
moral questions. 

To descend to ordinary life, we observe in others, 
and all men of candid discernment observe in them- 
selves, that there are certain truths—truths ultimately 
acknowledged for such, which the temper of each 
period of lite, while it lasts, is always busy in resisting. 
Youth has its truths, which it will not see; manhood 
its truths; old age its truths. But the truths of youth 
are seen, perhaps, by manhood ; the truths of manhood 
by old age, and so forth. Again, particular situations, 
particular states of life, particnlar hours and moments 
of our existence (I had almost said attitudes of our 
person*) have all of them their peculiar sight—their 
peculiar truths—their peculiar evasions of the truth. 
These, and their connection with such states of life, 
such moments, ete., have never as yet received the 
direct attentiun of the philosopher: but they demand 
it. It is not merely a high intellectual faculty which 
must be brought to such an investigation as this; a 
certa'n very unusnal degree of moral weakness would 
be found equally necessary—a moral greatness capa- 
ble of confessing. and of dwelling in the knowledge, 
that its own breast, how pure scever, is sown with all 
those seeds of evil which sprout to crimes, not ex- 
cepting the most frightful and the so called unnatural. 
Our philosopher must be one, therefore, who knows 
himself with a wise and candid knowledge, and who 
humbly seeks in his own breast, with the certainty 
that it is there, the clne to every winding that error 
has, the root—the stem—the leaf of every moral weed 
the most noxious, who watches the ugly imps of evil 
within him so narrowly, that he knows their very 
times of coming, and their modes of entrance, and can 
teach others the science of prevention because he has 
acquired it. If we consider, what is assuredly the 
fact, that all men possess in themselves the perfect 


* It is unquestionable that the horizontal position 
uf the body has some peculiarities in it—some distinct 
tendencies of thought naturally waiting upon it. Sug- 
gestions are, moreover, made to the mind on many a 
mere movement or action of the person; and a con- 
nection between such movement and suggestion, as 
between antecedent and relative, exists to a certainty, 
though it may puzzle us to say exacily where or bow. 
Also there are many facts of this trifling character © 
(only trifling, however, to triflers,) which the fear of 
ridicule restrains men from mentioning or adducing ; 
but consequently also from observing. 
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garden of humanity, and want nothing but the art of 
its cultivation to find themselves possessed of every 
flower included in the system, it must seem the more 
astonishing, that any who make truth an object of pur- 
suit, should so overlook their natural advantages as to 
turn their view outwards instead of inwards, and 
should seek abroad with pains and difficulty what 
they might with no trouble find at home—if they 
could but lay aside their fond exceptions. One man 
shall travel the world round, and see not so much as 
another that was never a mile from his birth-place 
And even in matters of science, it is certain that, 
whatever special wonders this or that land may have 
to offer to the traveller's notice, all countries possess 
in common, the generic features of Nature. It is the 
same in morals. ‘The point of truth, however, lies as 
usual in the middle—between self and social obser- 
vation, for morals; between national and foreign for 
politics ; and between theory and practice, for all 
knowledge whatsvever. 

It is one of the misfortunes of truth, or rather let me 
say it is one of the sins of language, that all treatises 
proposing truth for their aim, do and must proceed on 
the plan of making some word or phrase their pivot 


of motion. This word or phrase is their centre or 


focus, avd if the treatise draws out from that centre 
the radii of its speculations with equal hand to all 
sides of a circle, then that is a perfect treatise—but a 
mosi imperfect draught of the truth. For the circle 
of the truth is to the circle of the treatise as the girth 
of the globe to the visible horizen; and therefore, even 
in proportion as the treatise is, in itself, more perfect, 
the more is it independent of, and isolated from, a 
a connection with that outer globe of the truth—and 
consequently the more untrue to it. Thus what is 
made a merit in owr individaal efforte—their round- 
ness, their completeness—is itself the very defect 
which leaves truth’s actual and integral form still a 
thing unknown and undefined—a thing concerved only 
in the invaginations of the poets. 

Words are a sort of paper carrency, in which we 
deal for despatch of business, but we forget to limit 
their issue to the amount of our assets; and in the 
meen time truth is a bankrupt. 





Tuere’s music in the hush of winds, 
And in their mighty roar ; 

There’s music, vo, when Autumn sings 
The night of Summer o'er. 





There's. music in the pathless wood, 
Most solemn, deep, and grand; 
’Tis music in the solitude 
Of Nature's fairy land. 





MUSIC. 


Here then, in a few words, lies our ultimate mis- 
fortune. First, as regards thought; we cannot master 
that point as to survey the entire field of the truth at 
one glance, but we can only see a emall part at a time; 
and this view is, for ever, the false one. Secondly, as 
regards the medium of thought; we cannot handle 
thoughts in the gross, but only in that epitome which 
language furnishes ; and this medium is, for ever, the 
false one. We can therefore never either—first— 
possess thoughts wholly just, nor—secondly—deliver 
justly the thoughts we have. A scheme of philosophy 
entirely just and consonant to truth is, for these reasons, 
a mere chimera. 

But here comes the best office of philosophy; here 
comes the occasion for its highest action; for here is 
it the more necessary to withstand that passion of the 
mind which, proposing to itself individual distinction, 
or otherwise too selfish to rejoice in comparative good, 
refuses to bestir itself in that which has no perfection 
for its ultimate prospe.t. Perfection should be always 
our polar star of life, yet not in the sense of a coritem- 
plated acquisition, but only—agreeably to the strict 
figure—as an object of direction, which we are to 


follow not the less industriously nor the less gratefully, x 


because it will still—ad vance as we may—lie for 

to the north. It is the summit of philosophy, to know 
we follow what we never shall overtake, yet not less 
willingly to follow. Because this is improvement, 
though it is not consummation. 

With reepect to the affaire of Truth, generally, very 
much, I am persuaded, is still in our power, and that 
much neither abstract and over-speculative, nor unin- 
teresting to the student in philosophy, but of immediate 
concern to all, and with a powerful bearing on practi- 
eal life. But there is only one condition on which trath 
will be wooed. He that begins, must begin with a cou- 
rage able to meet any conclusions. Otherwise the whole 
pursuit is a farce, and to talk of truth a sort of Irish bull. 

I will conclude this paper by placing here empha- 
tically my conviction, that an essay on truth, such as 
( have above sketched, must be founded on a deep 
basis of philology, and that he who would think of 
commencing the subject from any other quarter of it, 
would be unfit to handle itet all. . E. W. 


There's music in the surging sea, 
Lash’d by the furious storm ; 
And in the elemental glee 
Of Earth in every form. 


There's music in the strife of men 
Fer honor’s laurel crown ; 
For those who win the diadem, 





The music of renown. 
Vermont, August, 1837. 
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MIRABILIA 


EXEMPLA. 


BY A METROPOLITAN. 


No. IV. 


Various northern and eastern papers have noticed 
the preachings of several clergymen, of divers per- 
suasions, on the subject of the recent conflagration of 
buildings devoted to theatrical purposes. These over- 
rigid sectarians denounce the accidental burnings of 
places of amusement as signal evidences of the wrath 
of the Almighty. True religion is not assisted by these 
ignorant denunciators, who, in attempting 


To vindicate the ways of God to man, 


‘assign such acts of paltry malevolence to the merciful 
Father of all mankind. It were an easy act to prove 
that jen times as many churches and places of divine 
wale have been destroyed in various conflagrations, 
notwithstanding the difference in the nature of the 
buildings, and the peculiar liability to accidents which 
theatres must be subject to, with their immense quan- 
tities of inflammable matter and the requisite and 
perpetual use of light and fires. Let us look at the 
subjoined list of all the play-house “ destructions” on 
record, and we shall find how small a list can be 
furnished, fromi the earliest ages, and in every clime ; 
and how small a proportion these accidents bear to the 
number of the theatres in existence. In the English 
and French capitals alone, nearly fifty places of dra- 
matic amusement are open nightly ; twice that number 
may be assigned to the provincial cities of each coun- 
try; and the same proportion to the rest of Europe. 
Nearly one hundred theatres, large and small, exist in 
the multitudinous cities of the United States. 


The amphitheatre at Fidonia (Castel Gui- 
belio) fell in, and 50,000 persons were 
supposed to be killed. This building was 
devoted to wild beast fights and gladiato- 
rial combats. 

A. D. 250. Pompey’s theatre burnt. 

1613, June 29. The Globe, the glory of Bankside, 
(London,) burnt by the wadding of “a peal of 
chambers” (ordnance) sticking in the thatched 
roof, during the representation of Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Eighth. The house was down in 
an hour. 

1621, December 9. The first regular dramatic theatre 
in the city of London, (the Fortune, in Golden 
Lane, belonging to Alleyn, the founder of Dul- 
wich college,) was burnt on a Sunday. It was 


A. D. 26. 





rebuilt “ far fairer” in two years’ time, and is 
yet in existence. 


Fire, Accident, &c.—Mareh of Mind—Maurphy, the 


Play-Houses and Puritans List of Theatres 
juirrels— 
London Atrenemrn= A New end Cheap PuophyConcny Reateck and Whitechapel Yankees—Barking Sq 


1623, November 5. The Blackfriar’s (London) theatre, 
or stage room, then converted into a chapel, 
fell, during the sermon, on a Sunday, and 
eighty-one persons were killed. 

1672, January. Drury Lene theatre, (London,) with 
nearly sixty houses, destroyed by fire. 

1735, January 25. Sixty persons were assembled at a 
theatrical show, at Winster, in Derbyshire, 
England. The upper part of the rude build- 
ing was blown off by an explosion of gunpow- 
der, but no harm was done to either audience 
or players. 

1764. The theatre in Beekman street, New York, 
pulled down by a mob, excited by revolution- 

1769, August. A flash of lightning penetrated the 
theatre at Venice, during the representation. 
Six hundred people were in the house, but 
few were hurt, although the electric fluid ex- 
tinguished the candles, melted watches, and 
split diamonds and other precious jewels. 

1772, May 15. The Flemish theatre, at Amsterdam, 
destroyed by fire. Some accounts say that 30 
people were killed—others reckon 150. 

1778, December 17. The theatre at Saragossa burnt, 
with other buildings. Four hundred persons 
lost their lives in this conflagration, but not 
in the theatre. . 

1786, July 31. A theatrical booth fell down at Mont- 
pelier, in France, and 500 persons killed. 

1787. The theatre at Bury, Lancashire, England, 
fell down, and buried the audience under its 
ruins. Five persons were killed, and several 
hurt. 

1789, June 18. The Manchester (England) theatre 
burnt. 

1791, December. The floor of an apartment gave way 
during theatrical performance, at Clermont 
Ferrard, in France, and 36 persons were killed 
and 57 wounded. 

1792, January 16. The Pantheon, in Oxford street, 
London, burnt. Loss 300,000 dollars. 

1794, February 3. Fifteen persons trodden to death st 
the Little theatre, Haymarket, London, on the 
occasion of the king’s visit. 

1794, February 6. The theatre at Capo d’Istria, fell, 
and crushed the audience and the actors. 

1794, August 17. Astley’s amphitheatre, (Loridon) and 
twenty other buildings destroyed by fire. Loss 
150,000 dollars. 
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1796, August. The theatre at Mentz (Mayence) burnt 
during performance, and 70 people killed. 

1797, May. In a riot, at Smyrna, the Janissaries de- 
stroyed the theatre. 

1798, February 2. The Federal street theatre, at Bos- 
ton, Maine, destroyed by fire. 

1799, December 17. Rickett’s circus, Philadelphia, 
burnt during the performance of Don Juan. 
No one hurt. 

1803, September 2. Astley’s amphitheatre (London) 
again destroyed by fire, with forty adjacent 
houses. 

1805, August 12. The circus, St. George’s Fields, 
(London,) burnt. 

1807, October 15. Eighteen persons trodden to death 

at Sadler’s Weils theatre, (London,) by a false 
alarm of fire. 

1808, September 20. Covent Garden theatre (London) 
burnt, and 20 persons killed—firemen, mob, 
&e. 

1809, February 24. Drury Lane theatre burnt. 

1811, December 16. The theatre at Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, burnt during performance, and 70 persons 
killed. 


1820, January 7. The Birmingham (England) theatre 
destroyed by fire. 

1820, March 6. The theatre at Exeter (England) 
burnt. 

1820, April 20. The Chestnut street theatre, Philadel- 

phia, burnt. 

1821, July 4. The Park theatre, New York, burnt. 

1822. The theatre at Natchez, Mississippi, burnt. 

1828, February 28. The New Brunswick theatre, 
Goodman’s Fields, London, fell in, from the 
weight of the iron roof. Seven persons killed. 

1828, May 28. The Bowery theatre, New York, de- 
stroyed by fire. 

1836, September 22. The Bowery theatre, New York, 
again burnt. 

1838, January 15. The Opera House at Paris burnt. 

1838, January. The Front street theatre, Baltimore, 
burnt, with 50 horses belonging to Mr. Cooke. 

1838, February 18. The Bowery theatre, New York, 
again destroyed by fire—supposed to be the 
act of an incendiary. 





The march of mind is progressing in England, in 
what a drill sergeant would call “ double quick time, 
forward.” The next generation will have nothing 
left to discover ; “ the force of science can no farther 
go.” Among the last accounts of wonderful inventions, 
Rew motive powers, improvements, and surprises, 
there is a notice of a new astronomer named Murphy, 
who is realizing a fortune by the sale of weekly prog- 
nostications of the weather. Several lucky hits in his 
first publications established his reputation, and his 
almanacs are so eagerly soughi after, that the police 
commissioners have been compelled to appoint a strong 
constabulary ferce to keep in order the multitude of 
would-be-weather-wise customers who throng his 
doors. This man, Murphy, has thus established him 
self as the sovereign arbiter of all weddings, pic-nics, 








controls the fate of every hackman, and determines the 
fortune of the suburban tavern-keeper who lieth in 
wait for stray cockneys on fine afiernoons. If he 
promises a glorious sun-shiny day for the ensuing Sab- 
bath, vehicles are in demand, and extra steam required 
for the propulsion of Sunday-outers in pursuit of plea- 
sure. If a wet day is distinetly announced for the 
observance of a public ceremony, it casts a damp upon 
the proceedings, and the committee propose an ad- 
journment. He deals not in the generalities of the 
venerable Moore, who cautiously observes that “ Rain 
may be expected, more or less, about this time”—and 
stultifies the meteorological amateur by promising 
seasonable weather—a term which the farmer, the 
seaman, and the citizen, differ in defining. Murphy 
boldly declares the quality and quantity of the weather 
upon every day of the month, and insures the Lon- 
doner a clear bracing day for his Easter trip to Green- 
wich fair, and the certainty of a soaking on the Fairlop 
Friday. The weather has ever been a luxurious and 
general subject of introductory conversation ; Murphy 
has enlarged the field of observation, and deserves a 
civic crown. 

Another notable has issued advertisements headed 
with the imposing word “ Philosophy ;” and announces 
his intention of delivering a course of lectares some- 
where near Oxford street, and, among sundry other 
high matters, offers to prove that “The Newtonian 
Philosophy is based upon erroneous principles; that 
all animal and vegetable life upon this earth has been 
four times destroyed, by four successive deluges, caused 
by the deposition of four satellites ; and that the whole 
of the present human race will be destroyed by a 
similar catastrophe.” This modest genius does not, 
in his advertisement, say when this tee-total demolition 
is to take place, nor dees he promise to fix the time 
at the meeting of his friends) The admission money 
to the whole course of lectures, proposed by this asto- 
nishing philosopher, is—sixPENCE. 

It is laughable to observe the frequent attempts of 
the London scribblers to depict the dialectic peculiari- 
ties of our “ down easters,” and the flat-boat men of 
the Mississippi—a race now almost extinct. The 
cockneys generally jumble together the ends of our 
extensive country, as if it was as hourly practicable 
as the ends of Picadilly ; believing, that if a ’prentice 
boy in Whitechapel is as badauder as his comrade in 
Oxford street, the cool and calculating Vermonter must 
use the same form of expression with the son of the 
sunny south—the Kentuck rip-roarer, and the pains- 
taking pedlar of tin notions fulminate the same slang, 
ia the opinion of John Bull; who, despite his passion 
for reading books made about his friends’ domains, re- 
mains most wofully ignorant of the common-place dif- 
ferences in our social formation. A want of know- 
ledge in the geographical arrangement of the United 
States is frequently observable in the English writers 
of the present day. The last-received number of the 
“ Monthly Magazine,” in an article on Kentucky, de- 
scribes the beauties of New England scenery; a news- 
paper lately mentioned the Territory of Savannah, and 
the “ Times,” not long ago, reverted to the State of 
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New Orleans. By the way, Sanderson, in his amusing 
“Sketches of Paris,” gives several instances of the 
ignorance of the French respecting America. 

To return to our starting post—the confusion made 
in the vernacularisms of America by the European 
writers. Some half-witted fellows, aware of the range 
of country between the head waters of the Kennebec 
and the bayous of Louisiana, endeavor to preserve a 
difference in the modes of speech apportioned to the 
representatives of the north and east in opposition to 
the south and west. But these erratic scribblers mix 
up the full-blooded Virginian with the halfsteambout 
half-eerthquake snorter of the west, and consociate ihe 
polished Louisianian in his luxurious cities, with the 
rugged back woodsman in his log hut upan his half- 
cleared lot. 

Galt, who pretends to an intimate knowledge of the 
Eastern States, makes his characters speak a lingo 
never heard between the Hudson and the Bay of 
Fundy ; Theodore Hook has caused a lady from Ken- 
tucky to utier some of the vilest blackguardism ever 
penned, and Captain Chamier in his novel of “ The 
Arethusa,” has written Jonathan Corneob, a Virginian 
planter, with all the characteristics of a Green Moun. 
tain boy. A few months ago, the following effusion 
appeared in one of the most popular of the London 
periodicals—it is worthy of note to observe how the 
Englishman depicts a Boston gentleman; erring. not 
intentionally, or from a bitterness of feeling, but from 
absolute ignorance; he mixes up some London cockney- 
isms with a little of our Western slang and a few 
Yankee phrases. The joke about the method of 
“duelling” we cannot reprobate, when we consider 
the general perpetuity given by the whole of the 
editorial corps to similar outrageous statements. 


BARKING SQUIRRELS. 

“Spry feeding, them pheasants; particklar spry, it 
can’t be negated,” said a Bostovian—a regular sample 
of the ‘long shore sort—with whom I was lately dining 
in company ; “ but in regard of the gunnery, almighty 
slow fowl; never yet see a feather fit to approach 
within immortal degrees of 'em. For that matier you 
have no fowling in England; come to Massachusetts 
for that, and you'll find it as like yourn as the eternal 
created universe is to a dream of a shadow of smoke. 
Pop, till the final finish of everlasting life, at all the 
game and wild.fowl hatched since the plentation of 
Paradise, and how much would you know about bark- 
ing squirrels?” This certainly was a poser; none of 
the party had ever heard of the race of fan-tail bow- 
wows, and but that the gentleman from the New 
World had amused the half hour before dinner by 
sketching the latest fashions in duelling that have been 
introduced into that interesting country, some of us 
would have asked probably for intelligence upon that 
head. 

Touching the monomachy, the most recent improve- 
ment in that diversion a8 performed by pistol (rifles. 
at twelve paces, are considered “ effunctifiedly slow”) 
is, for the dramatis persons to repair to the scene ap- 
pointed for the spectacle, each arrayed in a suit of 
grave clothes of the best Scotch cambric, nightcaps to 





match, and provided with a napkin in case of any 
externa! hemorrhage. ‘hither their friends have al. 
ready proceeded, carrying with them the respective 
coffins provided for the entertainment. These are 
placed upright, on their nether ends, facing each other, 
having a space of about fourteen iaches between. As 
soon as the actors come on, they examine these per- 
pendicular conveniences, and reading thereon their 
names, and the date of their departure from this life, 
of course have no difficulty in selecting. Entering 
each his appropriate box, and placing his “flute” to 
the left breast of his vis-a-vis, at a given signa! they 
change the perpendicular for the horizontal with the 
grea'est ease imaginable. These are called “ Boston 
breezes,” and certainly are characteristic of an awk- 
ward coast when it blows hard. 

But to return to our other shooting. Seeing that 
his barking squirrels produced a silence, which nobody 
seemed disposed to break, the Bostonian pursued his 
subject. “ Can’t surmount the mystery that makes 
an Englisher swivel a bushel of grape into a jack 
snipe, and quash him up like a handful o” sausage 
stuffing. Turning poultry-butcher, is pretty d—n 
considerable unlike a gentleman, I speculate. Picking 
off a wild turkey or a canvass-back with a single ball 


‘may pass muster, but the only sterling, genuine, gen- 


reel game is barking squirrels.” 

“ But as we have no game of that sort in this coun- 
try,” | ventured to suggest; “as there are no barking 
squirrels in England, what is to become of a man who 
wishes to do the thing genteely?” 

The face that the "iong-shore gentleman assumed, as 
he took breath after this interrogatory, would have 
astonished all Bartlemy fair. “Tip us the ha’pence 
out of that,” came in recitative through his nose :— 
“Oh! Lord, hand over the change, and we'll cut before 
the sky falls. Natarnal life! but that flagetates! Let 
go my hair!—here’s a chap as growed in a comet; 
wonder what it cost his father for his schooling !” 

“ Sir,” said 1, with a most reverential air, for as to 
being out of temper with the blockhead, one would 
have thonght as soon of being offended with a clown 
paid for making an ass of himself; “I trust you will 
pardon the ignorance which arises solely from my 
never having the good fortune to cross the Atlantic. 
You American gentlemen, (with due emphasis,) have 
so much the advantage of us poor Islanders; may | 
crave an explanation of this difficulty, which I confess 
myself quite unable to unravel ?” 

“ Oh,” said he of Boston, “ if yeu draw it from thet 
tap, I’m conformable to compassionate you ; but what 
an omnipotent ignominy it is to a Christian land, to 
find a fellow-creature in such a state of awful obscu. 
bilation! Well, if you mast be told it at your time 
of life, barking squirrels a’n't them animals making e 
nat’ral shindy, which you appear to imaginate from 
your inquiry, but it significates the way in which they 
are captivated in-Ameriky by gentlemen-gunners. The 
scum shoots ‘em pretty much as you would, bat the 
genteel practice is to game for them with a rifle. As 
avon as one is twigged a.setting on a branch, taking 
it easy, the gent levels at that part of the trunk directly 
behind the beast. The ball rips the bark violently 
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from the tree, dashes it like a slip of a thunderbolt, 
right slick agin him, and down he drops, effuncted by 
the decortication, but no more the worse to the eye of 
the spectator than if he had died nat’rally of his-self, jist 
fur the purpose of obleeging him. This is what we 
call ‘barking squirrels,’ and a’n't it a more genteel 
style of gunning than that which brings the game to 
bag half-digested, like the internals of a Scotch 


haggis?” 


We daily hear a great deal said about “ the sobriety 
of the Scotch ;” in fact, the phrase has almost become 
proverbial, and the gin palaces of London and the 
yags and wretchedness of the Hibernian kernes, have 
been adduced in evidence of the excessive habits of 
potation indulged in England and Ireland; yet in a 
work devoted to statistical details for the last year, 
there is a curious statement, under the head “ Excise,” 
that places the matter in an opposite light. The in- 
formation is taken from the parliamentary documents, 
which, of course, affurd the best materials that ean 
be had on such subjects. Afler giving an exact 
account of the number of gallons of proof spirits, dis- 
tinguishing each sort, on which the duty was paid 
for home consumption in each of the three countries, 
with the rate of duty per gallon, amount of duty, and 
the total of gallons, as of duty so returned in the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending the Sth of Ja- 
nuary, 1837, as returned from the excise office, in 
London, in May last, upon this return, the editor very 
justly remarks that it is very probable “ many persous, 
upon examining the foregoing tables, will be struck 
with the small quantity, comparatively, of spirits con- 
sumed in England. We know not,” he continues, 
“whether the rum used in the navy and merchant 
vessels is supplied from the stock in hand, or from 
that on which duty has been paid; but if the latter, 
aconsiderable portion of the quantity set down to 
England must be deducted, but taking the figures as 
they stand, England consumes much less spirit, in 
proportion to iis population, than either Scotland or 





BY RICHARD HARRINGTON, 


Youre Love made a visit 
To Julia’s bower, 
Intending from folly to lure her, 
For the spring-tide of passion 
' O'er her soul shed its power, 
And he hoped in his bonds to secure her. 


He found her reclining 
*Mid sunshine and flowers, 
A creature all beauty and brightness, 
Yet with butterfly-catching 
She trifled her hours, 
And betrayed her heart’s langor and lightness. 
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Ireland. To make the subject more clear, let us look 
at the amount of population, and the quantity con- 
sumed in each country—viz: 


Population. Gallons of Spirits. 
England 13.897 187 12,341,238 
Ireland 7,767 401 12 293,464 
Scotland 2,365,114 6,767,715 


Thus it appears that the quantity of spirits consumed 
in England is seven pints and one-ninth per head on 
the population ; in Scotland, twenty-three pints per 
head ; and in Ireland, rather more than thirteen pints 
per head, per annum. ‘Those who are accustomed to 
refer to the passion for ardent spirits as the fullest 
source of disorder and crime, will, no doubt, be star- 
led to find that in Scotland, where the people are, at 
least, as industrious and moral as any other part of 
the empire, the consumption of spirit is carried to a 
point that is absolutely astonishing. It seems impos- 
sible to deny that intemperance is the primary cause 
of many crimes : every man’s experience satisfies him 
of the fact. To what, then, are we to attribute the 
comparative absence of disorder and crime in Scot- 
land? May it not be that the evil tendencies of drink 
ing habits are in a great degree controlled and coun- 
teracted by the strong religious feeling which exists 
so generally in that country?!’ This is a very kind 
way of looking at the question. But it is certainly 
difficult to conceive how a strong sense of religion can 
exist under the influence of “ inordinate cups,” of 
which it has truly, though poetically, been said, that 
they are “ unblessed,” and “the ingredient a devil!” 
One might, from this circumstance, almost be led to 
suppose that the English and even Irish population 
were better fitted for the performance of religious du- 
ties, than those who drink three times as much ardent 
spirits es the first, and nearly twice as much as the 
second named people. 
~£t 
Washington City, 1333, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





He challenged her notice ; 
She wantoned the while 
With the glittering insects around her ; 
From her beauties he brushed them, 
Yet she with a smile 
Met the frown which was meant to confound her. 


Then away on his pinions 
Love soared to the skies, 
When Julia would feign be detaining, 
“ Ah! not mine are the lips,” 
Love angrily cries, 





“Which butterfly kisses are staining.” 
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THE UNNATURAL PROSECUTION. 


mother’s pains and benefits 
and contempt—that she may feel 
is 


than a 
thankless 


phamee 


Shakspeare. 


Amone the various occupations of man, there are 
none in which the practitioner is so much exposed to 
the extremes of human passion and human weakness, 
as in those which have been entitled consensu pub- 
lici—the learned professions. 

In periods of mental distress, when the anguished 
spirit wrestles with the demon of the world, and 
trembling under its load of conscious guilt— 


That rings 
In one dark, damning moment, crimes of years, 
And screaming like a vulture in his ears, 
Tells one by one, his thoughts and deeds of shame— 


and the prospect of endless beatific existence in ac- 
cepted and consecrated faith, sinks beneath the weight 
of its own immortal nature—when the soul shudders 
at its suspended condition, and even hope seems para- 
lyzed, and fiercest terror strikes the alarum of everlast- 
ing death—when the proud spirit plumes its wing in 
anticipation of the flight that is to land it in its last, 
eternal home—’tis then the timid and affrighted mor- 
tal calls to his side the minister of heaven's pledges, 
and in the society of the clergyman, seeks a consola- 
tion and relief by exposing the naked hideousness of 
his crime-covered heart. 

In sickness, teo, when the wan and withering hand 
of disease is laid upon the body, and sinking nature 
calls for another nerve to grapple with the tyrant in 
whose grasp she perishes; or when sudden accident 
has prostrated the natural energies of man, and the 
giant strength which, but a moment before, had 
possessed the frame, is fled—'tis then, whether in the 
stately chamber of the proud, or in the wretched hovel 
of the beggar--whether on the downy couch of pam- 
pered wealt/:, or on the rugged pallet of indigence, 
the physician is called upon to behold, in each alike, 
the proud and strong man writhing in the agony of 
pain—to hear from him his wailing plaints of suffer- 
ing and of earthly wo, and to see around him, in 
various situations, without perhaps the means or pros. 
pect of relief, the havoc of disease and death, spend- 
ing itself in the double affliction of the suffering he 





beholds in the prostrate victim before him, and the 
attendant misery and lamentation which bereaved 
friends and dependants pour over the relic of their 
living hope. 

The lawyer, also, has his experience and exposure, 
though perhaps in a more limited sphere ; and in the 
vexatious assiduity of litigious spirits and the grovel- 
ing workings of revengeful minds, he often witnesses 
the wildest extremes of human passion and human 
weakness. = 

Some instances of this character, I find recorded in 
my diary, which, from their immediate relationship to 
the romance of real life, have afforded me matter of 
much ethical speculation, and among the number of 
which I have presented the following anomaly in the 
character of the female heart. 


I had just returned from court; my brown bag was 
suspended from its appropriate hook in the book-case, 
and wearied and worn with the exercise of five con- 
secutive hours in close attention and confinement at 
the bar, I had accommodated myself for a siesta with 
a composure as settled as if no inducement, however 
argumentative or insinuating its retainer, could draw 
me from it. I held in my hand a quire of fvolscap 
closely written over, part of the labor of the morning, 
to which I was nodding a kind of familiarity between 
its monotonous recapitulations and my imperturbable 
somnolence, when a gentle knock at my office door 
aroused me. 

The door was immediately opened by my student, 
who sat near it, in close and dry converse with some 
black-lettered spirit, and I was summoned to answer 
the demand of two well dressed females, who inquired 
for me, in a suppressed and faltering tone. Laboring 
in a state of much excitement, my strange visiters 
stood for a moment in the centre of the room, mute 
and motionless, and scarcely seeming to understand 
my repeated solicitations to be seated. At length, 
after they had witnessed the departure of my student 
from the office, and cast a hasty glance around to see 
if none others were present to behold or hear, the 
younger of the two mysterious beings before me took 
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her companion by the hand, and led her, in apparent 
unconsciousness, to a seat close by the chair from 
which I had just risen. The young female having 
gone thus far, stood still and silent beside me, as if 
she had not the strength to act or move. I placed a 
chair for her on my right, and directing to her the 
most encouraging and suasive converse I could com- 
mand, at length succeeded in awakening her atten- 
tion. She became seated, and raising the folds of a 
rich, black veil, which had obscured her features from 
me, turned opon me a face that might have formed 
a model for Praxitiles or a dilettanti. A tear rested in 
the corner of her soft, black eye, as if a pearl had been 
studded there to hang in glittering contrast with the rich 
silken lashes that surrounded it, and the subdued and 
passive expression of her countenance told, with mourn- 
ful truth, the intensity of the heart's affliction within. 
Her companion, who sat by her, leaned her head upon 
her shoulder, and seeming to catch encouragement 
from the sympathizing look which I had fixed upon 
her, endeavored, in faint whispers, to inspire her with 
confidence to commence the revelation of their busi- 
ness with me. A few moments elapsed, and at inter- 
vals of soul-piercing sobs, she informed me that her 
mother, who sat beside her, had occasion to see me 
on professional business, of such a character. as, for 
the happiness of her family, demanded all the privacy 
which the nature of her situation would admit, and 
that to secure this, they had withheld from their most 
confidential friends, the slightest intimation of the dis- 
tress in which they were involved. On this account, 
they appeared before me unattended, and songht such 
assistance as would secure to them the least possible 
occasion to appear in any other person’s presence. An 
officer of the peace had called at their residence, and 
exhibited a warrant for the arrest of the mother, on a 
charge of larceny, but, pérceiving the respectability 
of the parties with whom he was to act, and possess- 
ing more humanity than generally belongs to the minor 
ministers of the Jaw, he encouraged the suppositien 
that there might be some mistake, although his direc- 
tions were very minute, and only required the pro- 
mise of the party to be at the alderman’s office, in 
street, with her counsel, at a specified time. To ask 
my attendance upon this occasion, was the object of 
their visit. Having understood thus much, I imme- 
diately endeavored to learn, by such interrogatories 
a8 presented themselves to me, from what source, and 
by what means this prosecution had been brought, still 
expecting to find that from the susceptibility of woman's 
fears, there was unnecessary alarm, and that probably 
it all would result in proof, to be a suit of revenge, as 
I have known instances, instituted by some unfavora- 
bly dismissed domestic, who sought to wound by ex- 
posure, and thus to gratify their malignity. The name 
of the prosecutor had not been noticed by either of 
them in the surprise with which they were so sud- 
denly overwhelmed, and neither could summon the 
recollection of a cause which could exist in the breast 
of any human being, to involve them in afflictions 
they apprehended were so serious. 

The time arrived when they were to appear at the 
office, and after assuring them of every consolation I 





could inspire, I took a seat with them in their carriage, 
and gave directions to the coachman to hold up at 
the dwelling of the magistrate—having, by this time, 
well assured myself that I was in company with 
members of one of the most respectable families in 
the northern part of the city, I determined, without 
hesitation, to avoid the necessity of exposure in the 
public office, as long as it was practicable. 

Having seen my client seated in the parlor of the 
dwelling, I hastened to the office of the alderman, to 
asceriain the particulars of my mysterious case. On 
entering, I found him seated in his executive chair, 
calmly waiting the presence of any and all who should 
be “ brought to be tried.” I immediately announced 
to him my busincss, and requested to know the cha- 
racter of the prosecution against my client. 

All that I could ascertain was, that the suit had 
been instituted by a female of respectable appearance, 
who demanded the most rigid precision in all the pro- 
ceedings held by him, and evinced no ordinary deter- 
mination of spirit in her undertaking. Confirmed now, 
that my suspicions of the origin of the case were cor- 
rect, or that, in the other event, the investigation 
would develop a mistake in the identity of the de- 
fendant, 1 announced myself as ready to enter into a 
hearing of the case, and hastened to introduce my 
client, with every confidence [ could inspire, aided 
by the sweet assurances of her fair attendant, into the 
public room of justice. The entrance from the 
dwelling of the alderman was in the rear of his desk 
or magisterial platform, and so as to obscure persons 
seated in the front of the office, from the observance 
of those entering thereby. At this door I introduced my 
client, and seated her in as much retiredness as pos- 
sible, with her daughter at her side. A few moments 
elapsed while the necessary preparations for business, 
and unfolding of dockets, were made, and the trial ez 
parte commenced. The alderman, with becoming 
dignity, demanded the parties in the case of the com- 
monwealth vs , charged with larceny, 
and in a magisterial voice inquired if the prosecutor 
was ready to proceed. From the opposite corner of 
the office, a delicate but firm voice responded “ yEs.” 
As the answer reached the ear ef my client, I per- 
ceived a heavy shudder convulsed her frame, and a 
deep-heaved sigh from the daughter, who had clasped 
her arms around the neck of her parent, and was 
hiding her face in her bosom, excited in me new and 
fearful forebodings of my cause. — 

“Come forward,” demanded the magistrate, “ and 
take the book.” 

A pale and delicately beautiful girl, one on whom 
care and sorrow seemed to have made an early depre- 
dation—like the first shoots of spring nipped by a 
lurking frost—stepped boldly to the stand, and received 
the holy book from his hand. “ 

“You do swear,” commenced the magistrate, but 
"ere he could proceed farther, a wild and piercing 
shriek from the defendant—a death-like utterance of 
the name of “ Exiza,” and a long drawn breath, were 
but the instantaneous precedents of a deep swoon into 
which stie had ,fallen ; while the daughter stood mo- 
tionless and fixed in a wild and vacant gaze upon the 
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prosecutrix, and striving, in indistinct articulation, to 
say “ Sister.” 

With the assistanee of those who stood near me, | 
hurried the apparently lifeless pair to the parlor from 
whence I had brought them, and leaving them to the 
ministrations of these who could afford more tender 
and appropriate relief, 1 hastened to the office, resol ved 
to probe at once the mystery that accumulated around 
me. 

As soon as I again appeared, the alderman informed 
me that the witness for the commonwealth, who stood 
alone, unmoved before him, prosecuted for the pur- 
pose of recovering some valuable papers, which she 
had stated upon oath were surreptitiously taken from 
her by the defendant, nearly a year since, and which 
were the sole assurances of a handsome patrimony 
belonging to her. 

I requested to examine the witness personally, 
which was of course permitted. Recalling her to 
the stand, 1 asked her, with as much composure as 
my Own agitation under the scene which had trans- 
pired would permit, her name. 

“ Eliza —_——,” she replied, in the same firm tone 
in whieh she had first spoken. 

“ How long,” I continued,“ have you known the 
defendant?” : 

“ As long as I have a recollection of any one.” 

“ Ieshe related to you?” 

“ Yes—he is my mother!” 

“And you would bring your mother before the 
thronged tribunal of justice, as a criminal at the bar?” 

“I want my papers and my property,” was her cold 
and indifferent reply. I could proceed no farther 
with my interrogation, and, after a moment's consul- 
tation with the magistrate, we exercised our united 
energies, by the invocation of all the penalties of her 
ingrate purpose—by the strongest appeals to the vir- 

“tue of filial love, and by all that was sacred in hu 
manity, to induce her to desist from her unnatural 
course. But all was of no avail, and I, in the last 


extremity, asked permission to enter my name upon’ 


the docket, for the future appearance of the defend- 
ant, to enter into a recognizance to appear at the next 
sessions of the court, if necessary, to answer the 
charge alleged against her. 

I now returned to my client, and found her so far 
recovered as to be able, under the guidance of the 
ministering angel that had attended her throughout, 
to enter her carriage, to which I handed. her, afier 
giving her the mibst positive assurance of following 
her in a very short period, to her residence. 

As soon as I had made the necessary arrangements 
at my office, I hastened to fulfil my promise. The 
card that had been left with me, referred me to one of 
those beautiful private residences in ——— row, in 
——— street. I rang the bell, and in an instant was 
welcomed in, ®y the fair one who had already excited 
my liveliest sympathy. 

- In the back parlor, reclining upon a rich lounge, 
I found the afflicted subject of my solicitude; she re- 
quested me to be seated by her, and to bear patiently 
with her, while she endeavored to impart to me the 
circumstances connected with the unnatural scene I 





had witnessed. Eliza had been a favorite daughter, 
and was educated in the tenderest and most sumptu- 
ous manner. She had ever been a dutiful and affec. 
tionate child from her infancy. In an unfortunate 
moment, however, she formed an acquaintance witha 
wretch in human shape, whose prepossessing exterior, 
suasive manner, and assiduous atiention, seon won the 
poor girl’s affections, and so completely coiled his ser. 
pentine blandishments around her, as to render her 
heediless of every tie that bound her in her fidelity. 
Under the most solemn assurances of marriage, he in. 
duced her to desert her home, her widowed parent, 
and the fatherless companion of her youth, and with 
the means of obtaining a large portion of her litile 
patrimony—the savings of a fether's industry, whose 
remains had long since been consigned to the narrow 
charnel house—to elope with him, and consign her. 
self to a bed of infamy and shame. 

The papers, to recover which the prosecution had 
been brought, instigated by the fiend who had already 
robbed her of that which was more valuable to her 
than all, had been rescued from his unrelenting grasp 
by the vigilance of the mother, and were the sole 
assurances of the lost girl's fortune. 

To preserve this for a day of tribulation that most 
soon await her, had been the anxious object of the 
parent in retaining them, and no law, thought she, 
human or divine, could interfere with a purpose so 
benevolent and just. ¥ 

I inquired whether the daughter was of age when 
these papers were taken, and received an affirmative 
reply. 

It then became my painful duty to assure the mo- 
ther that the papers must be delivered up, under the 
only alternative of legal guilt of the crime alleged. 

She raised her finger, and pointing to a package 
that was standing in a casket upon the table near her, 
faintly whispered, “there they are—take them to her; 
the last link is broken, and now I have no hope!” | 
took the papers, and after some time spent in endea. 
voring to animate and console the afflicted family, and 
requesting that the daughter should send immediately 
for some of their most confidential friends, in whose 
sympathies they might find relief, 1 hastened to the 
alderman, to place in his charge, and at his direciion, 
the subject of the Larceny. The papers were re- 
ceived, and the prosecution dismissed, 

A few months only elapsed, before I heard of the 
death of my client. She lingered like those who 
striye to smother grief, without apparent disease, and 
unable to survive the unnatural shock she had suffer- 
éd, soon sunk, broken hearted, in the grave. 

* * = * * ~ * * 

About two years afier the above events transpired, 
{ was waiting in the Mayor's Court of the city, for the 
trial of a cause of some importance, in which I was 
engaged, when I was assigned by the Court, in the 
exercise of the authority which belongs to them, to 
defend a prisoner at the bar, who appeared utterly 
destitute and surlishly reckless of her fate. She was 
miserably attired, and in her lineaments of face, the 
long, deep furrows of protracted suffering and want 
were strongly marked. I conferred with my client in 
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the dock, in which white and black, the most Joath- 
some specimens of human depravity; were indiscrimi- 
nately huddled together, and heard the brief and re- 
luctant history of her arraignment. She desired to 
plead guilty. She had committed the offence of lar- 
ceny, that by her conviction she might gain a solitary 
seclusion from the world. She had loathed the society 
of her fellow creatures until their contact was no 
longer endurable. She feared to die, and had not the 
nerve fora suicidal deed. She had been educated 
in affluence—she became the victim of seduction— 





had broken the heart of a widowed parent in her de- 
lusion—disgraced a fair family name—her seducer 
had squandered away long since a patrimony which 
she had inherited, had deserted her, and left her pen- 
niless upon a cold world, without a virtue on which 
to fuund a plea for charity—and now she sought, in 
the solitary cell of the penitentiary, the longest sepa- 
ration from the companionship of her fellow beings, 
the penalties of the violated law would inflict. 

This prisoner was Eliza , the prosecutrix of 
her mother. 





—_——<— 


I MET THEE AT 


THE FESTIVAL. 


In answer to the Stanzas by Miss C. H. Waterman, at page 207. 





= meet eee ry oe festiva', ag amid be Ac a 
re mirth ao ter j ;, pursue their reign ; 
ughter joyously, pu merry reign ; 


I'll meet thee in the hghted hall, an 


with the masquer’s art 


I'l, hide the burning agony that preys upon my heart.” 


c. H, W, 





I mer thee at the festival, amid the glad and gay, 

And talked as much, as eheerful too, and sung as loud 
as they ; 

In very ecstacy of pain, I smothered up my grief, 

And left the high and happy hall, in tears to find re- 
lief. 


I knew the loved of other years would be among the 
truin, 

Would smile as pleasantly as e’er, and speak to me 
again ; 

I knew the memory of the past would rush upon my 
heart, 

And cause the bitter agony of hidden woes to start. 


I knew I'd see the form | loved,so tenderly and long, 
Whirled through the dance, the pride and boast of all 
the glittering throng ; 





I met thee at the festival, a gleesome thing and glad, 

While I, the witness of thy joy, was sorrowful and sad ; 

And fancied thou did’st cast on me the same bewitch- 
ing smile, % 

With which so oft, in times gone by, thou did’st the 
hours beguile. 


And though I strove to steel my heart against thy 
weaning ways, 

Thy glances lighted up old fires, and started new the 
blaze 

That burns within my bosom now, unquenchable and 
strong, 

And only rendered fiercer still, by being nursed so long. 


I met thee at the festival, and Jeft thee sporting there, 
To seek in some secluded place a covert from despair ; 
But closer to my aching heart the seething feeling 


And hear her warble forth the strains I prized so much clings, othe: 
of yore, And one by one, are breaking now, its maimed and 
i bleeding strings. 
The strains of softest melody, now sung for me no Tux i 
mere. Baltimore, Md. 
ae 
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I saw the torch lights’ murky gleam, 

I saw the slow procession moving, 
The snow-clad nuns, like spectres, seen 
Among the gloomy cloisters roving, 

Veiled in the shades of night: 
Now wide the massy portal swings, 
The priest the incense offering brings, 
The choral chaunt the abbey rings 
Amidst a blaze of light. 


I heard the swelling anthem rise, 
I heard the organ londly pealing, 
- With solemn step, and downcast eyes, ; 
The victim paced, with sadden'd feeling 
P 





Her doom reluctant meets ; 
The vaulted echo’s hollow tone— 
A smother'd, last, and inward groan— 
As kneeling on the sculptur’d stone— 
The shudd’ring vow repeats. 


"Tis o’er—the splendid pageant pass’d, 
The abbey chancel, now deserted, 
As on her parting friends she cast 
A glance of sorrow, half averted, 
Till veil'd from every eye: 
Now all is silent as the grave, 
The night-cloud floats upon the wave, 
The owlet leaves her vaulted cave, 


And whooping flits she by. HB. 
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A RAMBLE THROUGH ST. 


HELENA. 


BY A RECENT VISITER. 


None but those who have experienced the mo- 
notonous existence attendant upon a long voyage of 
ten weeks, can sympathize with the extravagant joy 
of the traveller, on first catching a glimpse of land 
after a tedious passage,—the keen excitement of an- 
ticipated pleasure on shore—the busile of the sea- 
men—the preparation for departure—the anxious 
faces peering through glasses to view that which in 
appearance, presents nothing but a distant and indent- 
ed cloud, all give a life and animation to the scene, 
that almost repays the wanderer for his previous con- 
finement. 

It was on a glorious morning in March 1827, that 
otr ship, under the influence of a fresh breeze, as if 
participating in the lightness of heart it was bearing, 
seemed to dance on the bosom of the blue waters, as 
she threw the white foam from her bows, leaving 
behind her a long dazzling line of light, as transient 
and evanescent, as our former cares and sorrows, 
when St. Helena, the “ Isle of Rock and Water,” the 
prison, and the grave, of him who “left 9 name at 
which the world grew pale,” arvse in sullen majesty 
before us.—Its harsh, and rugged outline, clearly at- 
tenuated on the light and feathery clouds at its 
back—its dun and sombre manile, unrelieved by any 
sign of life or motion, except where an occasional ex- 
halation hung like a fleece half way up the mountain, 
struggling to gain an eminence which, when attained, 
‘would consign it to the pure ether—ihe tremendous 
surf dashing against its rocky base—ihe wild sung of 
the seamew as she flitted before our bowsprit—all 
presented a scene, which even the sublime genius of 
a Salvator weuld have failed to inspire with interest. 

The first sign of the hand of man in this strong- 
hold of waters, displayed itse]f on the apex of a rock, 
perhaps a thousand feet high, called from its great re- 
semblance, “ Sugar-loaf Point,” on the dizzy height of 
which, the British flag, diminished to an infant's toy, 
expanded its broad folds to the morning breeze. 
After rounding another abrupt promontory, we came 
in view of St. James’s town. Nothing can present a 
more striking resemblance than to imagine the scene 
of a country village at a theatre; a long, narrow 
street, built up a ravine, formed by two lofty moun- 
tains, on one side, the village church on the other, 
the Town Hall, a barn-like-looking building, the float* 
displaced by a long stone battery, and the illusion is 
complete. 

The sails were scarcely furled, ere our barge was 
running to the piers, a long bricked embankment, 
stretching perhaps a quarter of a mile along the base 
of the mountain, at every boat's length; the rocks 


* Float, the long row of lamps in front of the stage. 





assumed a more blackened and scorched appearance, 
clearly indicating their volcanic origin; whilst a cave, 
cast into deep shadow by the beetling cliffs above it, 
and into which the surf ran madly, lashing its iron- 
bound sides, added to the savage grandeur of the 
scene. A quarter of an hour's walk over the burning 
sands, and two strongly fortified drawbridges, brought 
us into the centre of the little village; the houses are 
nearly all inhabited by English, and are built in the 
European style; the shops presented their projecting 
bow-windows to the street, whilst placards of Day 
and Martin’s Blacking, and Rowland’s Macassar Oil, 
would almost tempt the traveller to believe he had 
alighted by necromancy into some sequestered vil- 
lage within a few miles of London, were it not for 
the stern and rugged mountains overhanging his 
head, which by their giant height, seemed frowning 
on the pigmy attempts of man, in erecting habitations 
on a domain, in which nature seemed to have consti- 
tuted them lords of the soil. Rough shaggy ponies, 
the only conveyance the island afforded, were soon 
procured, and our gay party in spite of the glaring 
sun, set out at a round trot to view the grave. The 
road ascending spirally, soon conducted us over the 
town we had just left; nothing could exceed the dif- 
ference of scene; upwards, the mountain reared its 
rugged and steril head high above us; not a tree or 
bush to relieve the eye from its russet livery, save 
where a few stunted rushes fringed the course of a 
tumultuous stream, which was occasionally seen at 
times, broad and considerable, foaming and tumbling 
down the steep declivity, and again, dwindled to 
the fineness of a silver thread. Below, at the depth 
of a thousand feet, lay the little town, not as would 
be seen in our misty isle, but every building, meadow, 
and plantation, showing as distinctly through the clear 
atmosphere, as if traced with the minuteness of a 
map, and seemed not unlike a rich English landscape, 
viewed through the inverted end of a telescope. Our 
sure-footed conductors, in the meantime, as if delight- 
ing in their accuracy and firmness of step, cantered 
along the extreme edge of the road, unprotected by 
the slightest embankment from the abyss below, so 
that it not unfrequently happened, there was nothing 
save the blue air of Heaven, between the sole of 
one’s shoe and the peaceful quiet village a thousand 
feet below. An hour and a half’s ride over country, 
as barren as rock and sand could make it, brought us 
at length to an abrupt turning, down which the road 
as rapidly descended as it had before risen, but the 
whole face of the country was changed; nature, as if 
to make amends for the barren tract we had passed, 
here displayed herself in the utmost luxuriance ; wild 
flowers skirted the path at every step, whilst perfect 
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hedges of geraniums lined each side of the road ; at 
the bottom of this delightful valley lay the object of 
our toilsome ride, but ah! with what disappointment 
must the enthusiast be struck, who expects to find a 
tomb worthy of his career. “ No sculptured urn” marks 
thegrave of “him who kept the world awake ;’ not e’en 
his name “ spelt by the unlettered muse,” records who 
sleeps bencath. Three oblong stones from his kitchen 
floor, and a part of the iron railing which surrounded 
his house, form the last resting-place of the greatest 
man who ever lived. This is as it should be; every 
attempt to erect a mausoleum in commemoration o/ 
his exploits must be abortive, when he has left such 
memoriais on Mont St. Bernard and the Simplon 
monuments, unperishable as his fame, and gigantic as 
the mind that created them. Four weeping willows 
overshadow this simple tomb, and by the soft and 
peaceful shade they afferd, give the spot an air of 
calm repose, trebly enhanced by the burning atmos- 
phere around. At each side of the head of the grave, 
we observed three flower-sticks; on inquiring of the 
sergeant who shows the spot, an old weather-beaten 
veteran, with cheeks burned to the color of the rock 
he was guarding, we learned, Madame Bertrand had 
planted a forget-me-not on either side of the grave, 
which she carefully watered every morning during 
her stay ia the island. The flowers have long min- 
gled with the hallowed dust they were intended to 
adorn, but their frail supports still remain—a simple 
but touching memoria! of woman’s constancy and 
tenderness. 

We were next directed to an artificial excavation 
cut in the rock, from which a clear and delightful 
spring of water poured like an oasis in the desert, its 
cooling tribute rendered doubly grateful from its situa- 
tion. This was Napoleon's favorite beverage; his table 
was regularly supplied with it, although Longwood is 
seven or eight miles distant; indeed, the whole spot 
was his constant resort, and it was by his express de- 
sire that his remains were interred there. A book is 
kept in the cave, in which every visiter is requested 
to insert his name and sentiments as they may have 
arisen impromptu on the spot; most of them are in 
French, many expressive of regret at his death, bui 
more containing invectives against the English for his 
Captivity. It was with feelings of regret we quitted 
the verdant valley, to traverse the uncouth road which 
led to Longwood ; no object of interest appearing un- 
til we arrived at the Devil's Punch-bow]; this ia, with- 
out doubt, the most picturesque spot in the island 
On one side, the boundless expanse of waters, viewed 
from a height of two thousand feet, seemed to encom- 
poss us like a wall of adamant; the truth of this me- 
taphor will, I think, be acknowledged by those who 
have been used to view the sea froma lofty eminence; 
on the other, an immense amphitheatre of rocks de- 
scended to an immeasurable depth, wreathed into 
every fantastic shape that imagination can picture, 
seeming, when viewed by the garish sun, as if the 
foaming ocean, in the midst of its wildest gambols, 
had been petrified by the wand of an enchanter. The 
solitude of the place was oppressive ; the chirp of a 
bird or the bleat of a sheep would have been music ; 


no sound met our ears; no moving thing greeted our 
eyes—all was solitariness and desolation. It is im 
scenes like these man feels his insignificance—it is 
here he feels that meekness and humility so essential- 
ly required by the Christian creed, and is it not to be 
expected that the human heart will feel more deeply 
impressed with a sense of religion, whilst placed in 
a spot where nature rules in her grandest scale, than 
when following the monotonous chaunt of a paralytic 
incumbent, in a temple raised by man? Every object 
he casts his eyes—on the fretted roofs—the sculptured 
walls—the clustered columns—are all the works of 
his own hands, and tend to raise him in his own esti- 
mation; but place him on a lofty mountain, a fathom- 
less abyss on one hand, the boundless expanse of 
ocean on the other, and it is there man acknowledges 
the speck he occupies in the space of creation. 

Half an hour's ride brought us to some traces of 
vegetation, a few straggling, stunted cork trees, all in- 
clining in one direction, by the action of the south- 
east trade-wind, indicated our approach to old Long- 
wood ; at first sight, it appears not unlike three or four 
cottages thrown into ene; their gable ends in some 
places projecting, in others receding, from the front. 
An air of desolation pervades the place; siraw was 
scattered around to a considerable distance ; in fact, 
Longwood, once the sojourning place of the greatest 
man that ever existed, is now little more than a gra- 
nary. Afier buffeting sacks of grain and sheaves 
of barley piled in the apartments occupied by Bertrand 
and Las Casas, we were shown the reom in which 
Napoleon drew his last_breath ; the spot where he 
expired is pointed out between two windows; the 
rvom is of moderate dimensions, and hung with a 
plain green paper; time, neglect, and the passion for 
relics, which pervades all nations, from the nail of a 
Redeemer’s crosa to the stone of a murderer's grave, 
has already nearly denuded the walls of their simple 
hanging; a chaff cutting machine and a quantity of 
loose chaff, constituted its present furniture ; the glass 
was nearly all broken, and the rain had penetrated 
into some parts of the room, but even in the midst of 
this extremity of desolation, could we help lingering 
until the hour warned us to depart; how truly has 
the poet said : 


You may break, you may ruin, the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang on it still. 


New Longwood, built by the government for Napo- 
leon, at an inconsiderable distance, would be called 
in England a handsome villa ; the grounds around it 
are all laid out in some taste, and there are spacious 
suits of apartments within. It is singular that it was 
Napoleon's intention to have moved here the very day 
he died; the furniture had all arrived from England, 
the fires were even lighted, and the messenger who 
was sent (in the midst of a storm never equalled in 
the island) to announce that it was ready for his re- 
ception, brought back the news of his death. The 
only portion his mortal remains required, were the 
three stones from the kitchen floor (even now unre- 








placed) and part of the iron railing from the garden. 
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Three weeks after his death the house was dis- 
maniled ; the furniture, stripped from the walls, was 
exposed for competition at a public auction, scattered 
to all quarters of the globe, and the abode destined for 
the greatest general the world ever produced, is still 
tenanted by a private soldier. 





A visit to St. Helena is an epoch in a life. The 
Temples of Elephanta—the City of Palaces—the 
rose-covered plains of Guzerat—have all faded from 
my remembrance, but “ till life or memory part” will 
my ramble through the lone and rocky isle ever be 
obliterated from my recollection. 

C. O. P. A. R, 


———— 


EARLY 


BY MISS CATHARINE 8. 


Wauenre are the fond familiar things 
I used to love of yore, 

The woodbine’s fragrant clusterings 
That garlanded the door? 


No more the balmy evening air, 
Thro’ its sweet foliage strays, 
The scented woodbine is not there, 

It fed with early days. 


Where is the bird that built its home 
Beneath the household eaves, 

The timid thing that used to come 
Among the whispering leaves ? 


Why doth its little throat no more, 
Swell out its matin lays? 

{t perish’d with the light of yore, 
The joys of early days. 





DAYS. 


WATERMAN. 


The music of the singing rills, 
That used to glad mine ear, 
Mg voice’s echo round the hills, 
T list in vain to hear. 
Where are the blythe young happy forms, 
Bright with youth's sunny rays ? 
Too tender for life’s after storms, 
They fled with early days. 


The voices of mine early friends 
Are silent long ago, 

No more their buried music blends, 
In murmurings sweet and low. 


Old haunts, like pale and shadowy things 
Start up before my gaze, 

Yet faithful memory fondly clings 
To those dear early days. 


i 


THE SONG OF 


THE BELLE. 


Aras! oh my!—I wonder why 
T cannot be a belle? 

I have no wrinkles on my brow; 
My age I never tell; 

T read the laws of etiquette— 
I follow them with zeal, 

And I wear a fashionable shape, 
And dress, too, so genteel ! 


I have a hump upon my back 
Of fashionable bran ; 

And I sport a fashionable waist 
That any arm may span. 

I often walk in Chestnut street ; 
I’ve bid the squares farewell ; 

I think Don Juan’s very sweet— 
And yet—I’m not a belle! 


I have a small patrician hand, 
As soft as soft can be; 

And, tho’ I’ve learned it seems to sew, 
None sue, it seems, for me. 





There's cousin Kate has got a mate, 
And (nought amiss) a carriage ; 

But not a man, from Gath to Dan, 
E’er hints to me of marriage! 


*Tis true I never make a show 
In ologies and isms ; 

But “ flounces” from faux pas 1 know, 
And eye-glasses from prisms! 

Bat ’tis’nt sense, but sound, just now, 
On which the beaux all dote; 

And dowdies have ten thousand charms, 
Who raise ten thousand notes! 


Ah, now I see why 'tis a belle 
Won't ring with brass alone! 
A brazen tongue does very well; 
If silver gives the tone! 
Then welcome speculation’s spell— 
(Why—why should conscience tax us ?) 
I'll emigrate !—and be a belle, 


Whether or no, in Texas! R. R. R. 
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THE TUN OF RED WINE. 


An Incident that oecurred at a Town in Spain during the Peninsular War. 


It was but a poor place :—the mean and dirty reom, 
still smelling of the blood of the slain, had been almost 
stripped of every article of furniture it might have 
heretofore contained : a shell had broken im the roof, 
and the walls and wooden shutters of the miserable 
chamber were perforated with various shot, and black- 
ened with powder and smoke; yet, to the party of 
worn soldiers who were to occupy this delectable 
apartment for the night, a mere semblance of a roof 
over their wearied heads was acceptable, after the 
terrible exposures they had undergone, to heavy rains 
and severe cold, from which the fine country of Spain 
is by no means exempt. Having collected a few 
empty wine casks, of various dimensions, they made 
for themselves seats of some, broke up others in:o fire- 
wood, and laying across a couple of them a door, 
whieh they had unhinged from a neighboring apart- 
ment, thus readily provided themselves with a table. 
“And now, comrades,” said Meinheim, as he placed 
upon the beard the contents of the ample camp-kettle, 
“ Jet us make merry : where's the rum? and, Werner, 
what did you do with our keg of accadent.’* 

“ Prithee, man, don’t be alarmed about it; ’tis here 
quite safe: nor am I a Corporal Howitzer,-to make 
myself drunk with the brandy, and then swear that I 
staved the cask, according to orders! No, no! I un- 
derstand points of honor better, believe me!” So 
saying, Werner drew from beneath the arms and bag- 
gage, piled in a corner of the room, the keg in question, 
and down sat the party to a meal any thing but luxu- 
rious; yet with appetites which rendered the most 
coarse and ill-dresecd food a dainty, and with all the 
buoyant deil ma care spirits, usually appertaining to 
men of their professson. 

“ What a cursed country is this?” cried Meinheim 
to his companions. “ No glass in the windows of the 
houses, no fire-places, no chimneys! no—” 

“Nay,” rejoined one of the men, “ for glass, we've 
only to cut out the panels of the shutters, and stretch 
over the apertures some stout paper drenched in oil, 
of which commodity you will allow, there’s plenty 
hereabouts.” 

“Rather too much,” replied Meinheim, “to my 
thinking; for, upon my soul, we may say of the oil 
and garlic in this country, what the Frenchman said 
of the English and their melted butter, ‘These people 
have no other sauce.” Faugh! did you ever smell 
any thing in your lives so rank and unchristian-like 
as their houses and cookery, oil and garlic, oil and 
garlic, as they are all over?" 


* Aqua-ardente; a light kind of spirit, cr weak 
brandy, much admired by soldiers during the Penin- 
sular campaigns. 





“ But,” continued Herman, the former speaker, “ te- 
specting windows, thore clever Englishmen have often 
contrived them as I said, and you've no idea how ad- 
mirably they answer; they've managed chimneys, too ; 
and thanks to that lucky shell, | see we've got an 
outlet for the smoke of our bright wood-fire to-night. 
The Spaniard and Portuguese, will, I’ve a notion, 
after the campaign is over, thank the Britons for giv- 
ing them some little idea of English comfort.” 

“ Comfort, indeed !” exclaimed Werner, “ that word, 
I take it, is scarcely to be found in their tongues. In 
fact, Spain and Portugal, with all their vaunted de- 
liciousness of climate, romantic scenery, and abundant 
natural produce, are cold, stormy countries, deficient 
in supplies, owing to the neglect of agriculture, and 
horticulture; mean, dirty, and every way disgusting; 
and there’s nothing good in them that I can discover, 
save their accadent and wine.” 

“ You're right—quite right!” cried one of the party, 
thumping the board with his fists, in token of extreme 
satisfaction, and of an evident desire to be heard: 
“the wine is the thing, undoubtedly, which renders 
either country endurable ; spirits, for a mere trifle we 
may obtain in any land—not so wine, and here we 
may drown ourselves in it if we please. Meinheim, 
why leave we home to-night?” 

“Nay,” replied the soldier, “ but that I imagined it 
would be no treat, we might have had plenty; wine- 
stores are hard by; we’ve only to open yon door, then, 
through a breach in the wall, we're into them imme- 
diately, and may help ourselves as we list.” 

“Say you so?” cried a man ca'led Schlegel, “ then 
let us do it immediately.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered Meinheim, “ but 
as we shall hardly be able to bring hither one of the 
huge wine tuns, we musi take with us somewhat, our 
canteens, I suppose; they will hold a fair quantity of 
Spain’s prime grape juice.” 

So the canteens were immediately put into requisi- 
tion, and Meinheim catching up a blazing fagot, in 
which respect he was followed by others of the party, 
offered his services as leader on this pleasurable ex- 
pedition ; for this office he was indeed well calculated, 
having, by the chances of war, occupied these quar- 
ters, to which his companions were strangers, some 
weeks before. He now led them through a dark and 
narrow passage, of which the heat and bad odor were 
almost insupportable, for it had no apparent means of 
ventilation, and at the farther end of it, they perceived 
by the light of their uncouth and dimly burning torches, 
a considerable breach in the massy wall inclosing the 
wine stores, about which laid the stones and bricks 
that had been battered down. 

“Take care, my lads!” cried Meinheim, giving ‘his 
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toreh into unoccupied hands, and beginning s!owly 
and cautiously to descend, “this is not the regular 
entrance, but it will do for us [ dare say; the other is 
so blocked up, that 'twould pose the cunningest fox to 
enter thereby, for I fancy the French, the English, and 
the Spanish had a desperate affray in this place, and, 
by my truth, it looks as if sad bloody work had been 
going on, since last | had the felicity of beholding it. 
Quiek, Schlegel, quick—the torch—there, that will 
do—an officer's sash had entangled my feet; now they 
are free, and my hands too, so my lads come on! One 
at a time, if you please, and, hold there, Herman, keep 
yourself steady if you can!” 

One by one, the little party descended, stepping 
upon loose fragments of masonry and casks of all 
ealibres, which were piled, or rather recklessly thrown 
upon each other, ina style the most disorderly, and in 
positions the most dangerous and unstable imaginable. 
An awe, almost approximating to terror, seized the 
adventurers, when they perceived themselves stand- 
ing within a vast vaulted chamber or cellar, the far 
recesses of which were veiled in darkness impenetra- 
ble by the glare of their flaming fegois; a darkness, 
which preventing the actual extent of the store- 
chambers from being detected, impressed the imagina- 
tien with an idea of their vasiness perfectly terrific ; 
nor was the scene which presented itself to the eyes 
of the party within the space illuminated by their 
broadly blazing torches, at all calculated to diminish 
any local sensations of alarm. Soldiers are, it is well 
known, strangely superstitious, notwithstanding that 
intimate acquaintance .with spectacles of mortality, 
which should seem (theoretically) to have the effect of 
rendering them far otherwise. Our friends, be it also 
remembered, were German, and therefore, no doubt, 
well versed in the legendary lore of their country, 
which, it must be confessed, leaves the imagination 
nothing to wish for on the score of horrors; and these 
circumstances considered, it is no wonder that the 
hearts of men, who had dared death itself in a thousand 
hideous guises, should quail a little, or that they should 
gaze anxiously and timidly into the “ palpable obscure” 
of the black distance, when strewed at their feet, they 
beheld the sad wrecks of an obstinate, a fierce, and 
mortal combat; the remnants of arms, armor, spent 
ammunition, accoutrements, and the horrible, decaying 
fragments of humanity! The disorder of the butts, 
possibly indicated that the affray had concerned the 
possession of their contents, and the insupportably 
noisome atmosphere of the vaulis as certainly hinted 
that a little search would, to those who undertook it, 
present spectacles of the most loathsome description. 

“ This,” cried Meinheim, planting himself in front 
of an immense hogshead, and rapping upon it with his 
knuckles, “ this, I’ve no doubt, is the tun of which I’ve 
heard so much; for ’tis said that the largest cask in 
these stores contains red wine unegqalled in all Spain. 
Now, if it has not already been let run, | vote that 
we commence operations upon it immediately.” 

Meinheim and two or three others, then carefully 
examining the cask, pronounced it to the satisfaction 
of all perfectly sound and untapped, and a debate 
ensued as to the most feasible method of availing 





themselves of its contents; some proposing to bore the 
monstrous barrel, filling their canteens with the wine 
as it ran off, whilst others, sensible of the shameful 
waste attending this mode of procedure, advised that 
the head of the cask should be knocked out, and the 
vessels dropped into it. 

“ That,” said Werner, “ will be an uncommon trou- 
ble; have we nothing larger than the canteens, two 
or three replenishings of which would answer a round 
dozen of these ’—Hold, I have it: what say ye, my 
lads, to our camp-kettle? we can let it down, you 
know, easily enough, and if ‘tis heavy when filled, a 
stout pull or so, from two or three of us, will do the 
business.” 

It was an admirable thought, and forthwith Werner, 
Schlegel, and Herman were despatehed for the kettle, 
and in case they should be needed, for at least half a 
dozen canteen straps. Upon their return, they beheld 
Meinheim mounted upon barrels and peering into the 
hogshead. 

“ Faith, comrades,” exclaimed he as they approach- 
ed, “here’s a pretty affair! we've been saved the 
trouble of knocking out or knocking in, may be, the 
head ef our booty, for a large square piece has. been 
sawn from it already. Those cursed cuirassiers or 
tirailleurs, have been here I'm afraid, and had a taste 
before us; nay, I'd almost venture a good wager that 
the dogs have drained this tun dry, as they’d do that of 
Heidelberg, in five minutes, nobody saying nay. Here 
my good fellows, Werner, Herman, one of you, hand 
me something to sound with.” 

“ Throw in a bullet,” said one of the men, “ heaven 
knows they're lying here as thick as hail.” He handed 
two or three to Meinheim, who dropping one into the 
barrel, a splash was heard, which agreeably convinced 
the party that the great body before them still retained 
no inconsiderable portion of its spirit. The kettle was 
immediately, with all alacrity, hoisted up to the ad- 
venturous Meinheim, who was by his comrades una- 
niraously pronounced “the very best fellow in the 
universe, and worthy to cater at head-quarters for the 
field-marshal or captain-general himself.” 

“ Whew!” ejaculated Meinheim, “ this will never 
do; our ketile does not touch the wine, though dropped 
down to it at the whole length of my arm. You 
brought the straps, my good lads,eh? Well, buckle 
them together, then I'll fasten them to the handle of 
our metal punch- bowl, and I warrant we'll soon draft 
this prime liquor into a better company than did those 
rascally Frenchmen, who stole the better half of it.” 

Forthwith the straps were united, and attached to 
the kettle; it was again let down, drawn up brimming 
full, and as a portion of the“ liquid ruby” was distri- 
buted to each individual, some praised the dexterity 
of Meinheim, whilst others pretended to quarrel with 
him for his shyness in mentioning the wine-stores, and 
producing a sample of their excellent contents at 
supper. 

“ But, man,” cried Schlegel, “ you don’t drink ; or 
because you can’t monopolize the contents of the cask, 
d’ye scorn to enjoy it with your comrades? 

“ [ don’t,” replied the soldier, “ at all admire carous- 
ing on the leavings of our enemies.” 
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“ Psha! false delicacy,” shouted Werner; “ you are 
not so squeamish when you drive them from a bivouac 
and dine off the very provisions they were dressing 
for themselves. Come, no nonsense, your share is in 
this canteen.” 

“I can’t drink red wine,” replied Meinheim, “ in- 
deed, indeed, I can’t, and I'll tell you honestly the 
reason why; I’ve taken a huge disgust to it since I 
heard a Spaniard, a friend of mine, say, that he knew 
how it was made, and was resolved whilst blood con- 
tinued to be spilt in his land, never to touch it.” 

“Well,” rejoined Herman, “ if that be all, I’m sure 
I once heard such a story from an English soldier, as 
should have given me a distaste to the red wines of 
this country for ever and ever; and I could sing you 
too the song he wrote about it, if you please. But, 
what on earth is the use and wisdom of setting your- 
self against a thing? So, Meinheim, I've the honor 
of pledging you, and in your own ration too.” He 
drank off his comrade’s portion. 

“Poh! I think this wine is rather muddy, and has 
a queer flavor; ’tis certainly not improved in strength 
and spirit by standing uncovered.” 

His companions laughed, and agreeing that he was 
infected with the imaginary prejudices of Meinheim, | 
vowed that the wine was without its equal in the 
universe, and sent aloft the kettle for another supply. 
Meinheim lowered it again, but as he strove this time 
to heave it up, it seemed to have caught in a some- 
thing, which not only impeded its progress, but called 
for that manual exertion on his part, which in his 
present position he was utterly incapable of affording. 
“ Bear a hand here, can't ye!’’ cried he to his compa- 
nions, who immediately collecting a few of the smaller 
empty casks, contrived to mount as high as himself, 
and by their united strength, succeeded in raising with 
their kettle, about half way up the tun, the substance 
in which it had become entangled. Curious to ascer- 
tain what this might be, a lighted brand or two, and 
very inquisitive faces were thrust into the aperture 
of the cask, and as quickly withdrawn; when those 
who had thus gratified their curiosity, with counte- 
nances expressive of horror and disgust, hastily de- 
scended, seized their canteens, and scrambling up the 
dangerous ascent to the breach, made their exit from 
the wine-stores in double quick time. The rest of the 
party, panic struck, without staying to ascertain the 
cause of their comrades’ terrors, precipitately followed, 
and the desolate room and half demolished supper, 
were returned to with at least as much pleasure as 
they had been quitted. 

“No more for me to-night!’ cried Werner, “ I've 
had enough in conscience ; and what are we to do for 
our kettle ?” 

“Fish it up to-morrow, to be sure,” said Schlegel, 








“Poor fellow!” exclaimed Meinheim, “he mus 
have lain there some time; the flesh of his face and 
hands seemed quite sodden, and was dropping from 
the bones. I wonder whether he had been killed, and 
thrown into the tun, or whether in trying to get wine 
as we have done, the weight of his cuirass threw him 
off his balance, and into the cask? | thank God for 
my escape!” 
“ Afier this,” observed Herman, “I think I shall 
come round to the opinion, and adopt the resolution 
of your friend, the Spaniard; and now then for my 
song, my English song, for I swear by all the saints in 
the Spanish Calendar, and by our own Martin Luther, 
who is better than them all, our adventure is precisely 
the same as that.” 
“In heaven’s name,” exclaimed Meinheim, “do 
then keep your song to yourself; we are already too 
much disgusted! A fine subject truly is this for a 
song, that a party of poor soldiers should find, in the 
very wine they had been drinking, a dead, and a 
putrid man, and this man too, an enemy! Oh! ’tis 
enough tu drive one mad.” 

Herman thought otherwise, and in spite of the 
opposition of his comrades, persisted with the most 
nasal “ ballad-monger” twang, and in the most lugu- 


| brious accents imaginable, to troll forth the following 


stanzas, which he termed 


“SPANISH RED WINE. 


“ Down with the mighty bowl, 
Fill, fill it to the brim, 
Then call the thirsty soul, 
The draught’s for him. 


“ Up with the flagon, up, 
Rich wine hath gurgled in, 
But ho! what stays the cup, 
We would begin? 


“ Down with the taper pale, 
Light up the tomb-like cask, 
Soldiers! the hideous tale 
Ye scarce need ask. 


“Up with the bowl, blood-red, 
Spain’s grape-juice well may flow— 
Taste not—the gory dead 
Have lent its glow.” 


“Well, my good fellows, ye that understand English, 
1 mean, what think ye of that for a song? capital, isn’t 
it?” A loud snore was the reply. “Eh? what, con- 
found the knaves, they’ve all taken to their blankets. 
So, I suppose the best thing for me to do, is to follow 





“clean it thoroughly, and bury the man.” 





their example.” W. L. B. 













































bA PAIRUSTMBATATA. 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL AIR AND CHORUS. 


THE POETRY BY CASIMIR DELAVIGNE. 
THE MUSIC BY ADOLPHE NOURRIT. 
Now first printed complete, with French and English Words. 


This Song is well-known as the Parisians’ War-cry, and was chorussed by thousands of citizens during the 
celebrated “ trois jeurs.” It is the Revolutionary March, and is now as national and popular as the Marseilles 
Hymn. 
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Keep your serried ranks in pomans 
Sons of France, your country 3 
Gory hecatombs xccord her== 
Mm. = moeutte each Badan falls? 
py day! the general cry 
Echoed naught but Liberty. 
wey, warrior, speed, 
Tho’ thousands bieed, 
Piere*d by the leaden ball, or erush’d by 
thuadring steed 3 
Conquests wait=-your foemen die! 


Vain the shot may sweep along you, 
Ranks of warriors now display’d! 
Youthful generals are among yous= 
By the great occasion made. 
Happy day, &c. 


Foremost who the Carlist lances 
With the banner staff has mett 
Freedom’s votary advances, 
Vencrakle Lafayette? 
Happy day, &c. 


Triple dyes again combining, 
See the squadrons onward ¢g03 
In the country’s heaven shining, 
Mark the various colored how. 
Happy day, &c» 


Heroes of that banner gleaming. 
Ye, who bore it in the fray! 
Orleans? ‘troops! your biood was streaming 
Freety on that fatal day! 
From the page of history, 
We have learnt the general ery, 
Speed, warriors, speed, &c. 


Muffled drum! thy music, lonely 
Answers to the mourner’s sighs} 
Laurels, for the valiant only, 
Orna their obsequies! 
Sacred fane of Liberty, 
Let their memories never dic! 
Bear to his grave 
warrior brave, 
Who fell in Freedom's cause, his country’s 
rights to save, 
Crown’d with fame and victory. 
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Serrez vos rangs qu’on se soutienne, 
hons, chaque enfant de Paris} 
De sa cartouche citoyenne fait une offrande 
a son pays 
0 jours Weternelle memoires 
Paris n’a plus qu’un cri de gloire, en avant, 
marchons. 
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La mitraille en vain nous devore elle enfan= 
te des combattan 

Sous les bouicts voyez eclore ces vieux ge= 

. meraux de vingt ause 

O jours, &ce 


|! Pour briser ces masses profondes qui con= 

| duit nos drapeaux sanglanst 

Crest la Liberte des deux mondes c’cst La= 
fayette en cheveux blancs 

© jours, &c 


Les trois couleurs sont revenues et la colon= 
ne avec ficrte 

Fait brilier a travers les nues Parcenciel de 
la Liberte 

O jours, &c. 


Soldat du drapeau tricolore @Orleans, toi 
qui Pas porte, 

Tou sang se melorait encore, a ce lui qu'il 
nous a coutee 

Comme aux beaux jours de notre histoire, 

Tu cae ce cri de gloire, en avant, mar= 
cnonge 


Tambours, du convoi de nos freres, roulez 
le funebre signal, 

Et nous de lauriers populaires chargeons 
leurs recueil triomphal. 

O Temple de deuil et de gloire, 

Pantheon, recois leurs memoire, 

Portons les marchons, decouvrons 

Nos fronis soyez 

Immortels, vous tous que nous pleurons, 

Martyrs de la victoire, 

Martyrs de la vict 

Portons les marchons 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 


EXHIBITING 
CORRECT DATES 
OF 
THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 


LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


The following Calendar has been compiled at a great éxpense of time and labor; and will be continued 
every month till the year is completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
to our subscribers, not only from the fullness and accuracy of the Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of the 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 





MAY. 





St. Tammany’s Day. . 

Charles I, having forbidden the emigration of Puritans to the American Colonies, intercepted 
a Squadron of Ships bound to New England. It has been said that Hampden and 
Cromwell were on board the fleet. 

All French and English vessels prohibited from entering the ports of the United States. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation settled between Prussia and United States. 

Died, suddenly, while sitting at table, in Philadelphia, Richard J. Manning, M. C. for South 
Carolina, and Governor of that State for two years. 

Died, at Danbury, of a wound received in its defence, General David Wooster, aged 70, a 
distinguished revolutionary officer. 

First commencement of the Water Works in Philadelphia. 

A Convention for the purpose of amending the Constitution of Pennsylvania assembled at 
Harrisburg. 

Dominic de Gorgues, having routed the Spanish colonists on the St. Augustine and St. John 
rivers, Florida, in revenge for their slaughter of the first Huguenot Colony, sailed from 
America on his passage home to France. 

The Congress of the United States resolved to borrow £75,000 sterling, to defray the na- 
tional expenses in the expected contest with Great Britain. 

The British Fleet, amounting to nearly fifty sail, arrived at Cape Fear river, having on board 
Lord Cornwallis and General Clinton. 

Havre de Grace, Maryland, burnt by the British blockading squadron under Admiral Cock- 
burn. 

Died, near Baltimore, aged 63, James M‘Henry, Secretary of War, and Washington's inti- 
mate friend. E 

Commitiee of Citizens of New York proceeded to Washington to request the President to re- 
scind the Specie Circular, and on other matters of importance. 

Awful Storm at Charleston, S.C. Many vessels lost. 

A Fort on Sullivan's Island captured by the British. 

Died, at Rome, N. Y., Samuel Dexter, Lawyer and Statesman. Born at Boston, 1761. 

Steamboat Constitution burst her boiler six miles above Francisville, on the Mississippi. 
Every person in the cabin, eleven in number, scalded to death. 

Agricultural Bank of Mississippi suspended specie payments; the first of many. 

Died, suddenly, from excess of mental excitement, John Fleming, president of Mechanic's 
Bank in New York. 

William Penn published in England his frame of Government for Pennsylvania. 

The authority of England over the Thirteen Colonies of America abolished by Declaration 
of 


Ratification of Treaty between France and the United States of America. 

General Clay, with 1000 Kentuckians, advanced to the relief of Fort Meigs, where Harri- 
son was beleagured, but lost 650 of his men in an ambuscade. 

Oswego, N. Y. first attacked by the British forces. . 
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Dreadful fire at Middleburg, Vermont. 

Schooner Altaveda, belonging to Buenos Ayres, blown up in Chesapeake Bay, by accident, 
(the first lieutenant snapped a pistol near the powder magazine,) and twenty-three per- 
sons perished. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 67, Thomas Truxton, Commodore in U.S. Navy. 

The Government of Massachusetts purchased Gorges’ right of claim to the Colonial Patent 
for the sum of £1250 sterling. 

The Siege of Quebec raised by the arrival of reinforcements from England. The Americans 
retreated, losing baggage, artillery, and stores. 

Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, captured by the British. 

Charleston, 8. C., bombarded by the British. 

Constitution of Georgia adopted. 

Fort Oswego, N. Y. captured by the British, after a gallant defence for two days. 

William Cobbeit and his son landed at New York from England. 

Lieutenant Randolph assaulied General Jackson. 

Rev. E. K. Avery brought to trial at Newport, R. I. for the murder of Sarah M. Cornell. 

Born, at Princeton, N. J. William Bainbridge, a distinguished commander in U.S. Navy. 

Bordentown, N. J. captured by the British, who destroyed the shipping in the river, the stores, 
warehouses, camp equipage, &c. 

Twelve hundred young men of Philadelphia tendered their services against the French to 
John Adams, President of the U. 8. 

The British evacuated Fort Oswego, N. Y. after burning the barracks. 

Died, aged 64, from the effects of a wound given by a maniac, David Ramsey, statesman and 
litiérateur. 


Treaty signed between Turkey and the U. 8. giving American vessels the right of navigat- “ 


ing the Black Sea. 

Treaty signed between the Ottoman Porte and the U. 8. 

Died, in Warren County, N. J., aged 87, John Armstrong, a revolutionary soldier, and for 
many years, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 72, Robert Morris, the celebrated Financier and Signer of the 
Declaration of lodependence. 

York, (Toronto,) Upper Canada, evacuated by the Americans, after the destruction of the 
barracks, block houses, stores, &c. 

The first U. S. Ship of the Line that ever floated on the ocean, the Washington, seventy-four, 
Commodore Chauncey, sailed from Boston. 

Died, at Wayland, Mass. aged 58, M. M. Rutter, more than twenty years a member of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. 

Columbus sailed from Cadiz on his fourth and last Voyage of Discovery. 

Born, at Dover, Delaware, Edmund Miller, physician and littérateur. 

The British captured Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The Spaniards conquered Pensacola and possessed all Florida. 

Born, on the banks of the Potomac, Maryland, Maria Van Ness, a celebrated philanthropic 
lady. 

Died, in Philadel phia, aged 53, Francis Hopkinson, jurist and littérateur, and Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The British and Indians abandoned their works before Fort Meigs, defended by General 
Harrison during a siege of thirteen days. 

Died, in Massachusetts, aged 77, General Benjamin Lincoln, a celebrated revolutionary offi- 
cer, and Governor of Massachusetts. 

Snow fell in New York State to the depth of twelve inches. 

Died, at Wilmington, Delaware, aged 78, Caleb B. Bennet, Governor of Delaware, and last 
surviving officer of the Delaware regiment of the revolutionary army. 

The Steamboat, Ben Sherrod, burnt on Mississippi river, about thirty miles below Natchez. 
175 lives lost. 

James Cartier, the Divcoverer of the Canadas, came in sight of Newfoundland. 

An Association against the profanity of wearing long hair formed in Massachusetts, by Go- 
vernor Endicott and others. 

The obnoxious Act of Parliament relative to the Tea Trade and the British East India Com- 
pany, passed the Houses of Parliament in England, and paved the way for the Inde- 
pendence of America. 

Congress assembled in Philadelphia, and chose John Hancock president. 

Ticonderoga and Crown Point seized by the Americans under Arnold, Allen, Wooster, &c. 

Skeensborough surprised by the Americans. 

Portmouth, Norfolk, and Suffolk, Virginia, seized by the British, and every house, excepting 
a widow’s, and the church, destroyed, with magazines, naval stores, &c. 

Lord Rawdon evacuated Camden, afier burning the jail, mills, &c., and the greatest portion 
of his own luggage. 

Died, at Detroit, aged 81, John Trumbull, LL. D. jurist and littérateur. 

All the Banks in the city of New York, without exception, by common consent, stopped pay- 
ments in specie. This example was immediately followed by a general suspension of cas 
payments throughout the states. j 

Action near Charleston, S. C. between Americans and British. Major Huger, of the U.S. 

army, killed by the Americans in mistake. 
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Died, aged 70, Lord Chatham, having been struck with his death illness in the British House 
ef Lords, while advocating the interests of the U. S. of America. 

Charleston, S. C. invested by the British under General Prevost. 

Orangeburg, S. C. surrendered to the Americans under General Sumpter, who took many 


prisoners. 

Shock of an Earthquake felt at Wilmington, S. C. 

Eighty: vessels wrecked in a dreadful storm at and near Newfoundland. 

Died, aged 42, the Rev. William Emerson, litiérateur. 

Died, aged 83, Robert Treat Paine, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Ship, —_ the Lake, wrecked on an iceberg during her passage to Quebec. 215 per- 
sons lost. 

Charleston, S. C. surrendered by General Lincoln to the British General, Sir H. Clinton. 
2500 prisoners, 400 cannon, several men of war, inclading two frigates, were taken by 
the British. 

Fort Motie, 8S. C. captured by Generals Marion and Lee, taking 175 prisoners. 

Captain Newport landed his emigrant passengers at Jamestown, being the first possession of 
Virginia by settlers. 

Society of the Cincinnati established by officers of the army of the U. S. who had served in 
the revolutionary war. 

Charlotte, a town at the mouth of Gennessee river, N. Y. unsuccessfully bombarded by the 
British. 

The Tariff Bill passed the Senate of the U. 8. 

Steamboat Majestic burst her boiler at Memphis, en the Mississippi; 14 persons killed, and 
about 40 scalded. 


Much. damage done by a violent hail storm in the Sumpter District, S.C. Violent storms in 
various parts of Georgia. 


Lieutenant Colonel Christopher Greene - Major Flag surprised by a party of Refugees at 
Croton river and killed. 

The British troops evacuated their post at Nelson's Ferry, S.C. 

Washington City, in the District of Colambia, declared the Seat of General Government. 

The British Squadron on Lake Champlain repulsed by the Batteries at Otter Creek. 

Steamboat Washington sunk in Long Island Sound, having come in contact with the Steam- 
boat Chancellor Livingston. Loss, 70,000 dollars. 

Died, at Washington City, Jonathan Hunt, member of Congress from Vermont. 

\ party of Militia surprised by the Indians at Galena. Lil., and 28 killed. 

Cape Cod, Massachusetis, discovered. 

Paper Money, or Continental Currency established by act of Congress. 

The American Fort at the Cedars, surrendered to the British, who took 390 prisoners. 

The British surrender Fort Granby, S.C. to Lieutenant Colonel Lee, who took 360 pri- 


soners. 

Camden, S. C. burnt by the British. 

General Washington held a conference with Sir-Henry Clinton, the British Commander-in- 
Chief, on board the British Frigate Perseverance, at Dobbs’ Ferry, on the Hudson river. 

Pultneyville, on Lake Ontario, plundered by the British, who were eventually repulsed by 
Brigadier General John Swift. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 73, David Irving, a distinguished officer in the United States 
service. 

Great rise of the waters of the Hudson and other rivers in America. 

A Convention or Agreement of Peace signed at Velasco, Texas, between D. G. Burnet, Pre- 
sident of Texas, and Santa Anaa, the President and General of the a army. 

Roanoke on the Chattahoochie, Georgia, burnt by the Indians. 

‘The Virginia House of Burgesses passed several Resolutions against the powers of England, 
exercised against the rights of the Colonists: in consequence of which Governor Lord 
Bottetout dissolved the House the next day. 

Messrs. Lewis and M‘Henry, both from Virgima, killed each other in a duel with rifles. 

U.S. Frigate, President, Commodore Rogers, captured the British Ship Little Belt. 

Born, Carolina County, Va., John Penn, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

The British Ship, Hope, captured in Boston Bay by Captain Mugford, and brought safe into 
Boston. The British boats watched his return to sea, and attacked him on the 19th, 
when he was killed, being the only person hurt 

Died, in Savannah, Georgia, William Murren, a revolutionary officer from Pennsylvania. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 40, Joseph Rice, a revolutionary officer. 

French and English Squadrons engaged near Cape Henry—two French men of war cap- 
tured. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged above 60, Lieutenant Colonel Philip Pancake. 

U. gowns Boat, No. 157, wrecked on the South Breakers, Charleston, S. C., and 12 persons 

rowned. 

Died, aged 84, John Jay, Governor of New York, a distinguished statesman. 

Died, at Rochester, N. Y., Col. Nathaniel Rochester, a revolutionary patriot, from whom the 
town takes its name. 

Virginia, Maryland, and South Caroling adopted the non-importation agreement. 


The British gave a féte in Philadelphia in honor of General Howe. It was termed the 
Mischianza. 
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The Tripolitans repulsed by the American General, Eaton, in their attack upon Derne, in 
the Barbary States. 

James Cartier, the discoverer of the Si. Lawrence and the Canadas, sailed on his second ex- 
pedition to the New World, then known as New France. 

Massachusetts Volunteers surprised an encampment of hostile Indians at Turner's Falls, on 
the Connecticut, and put them to the rout with great slaughter. 

Congress ordered twe cannon to be named after Hancock and Adams, being one moiety of 
the whole train of artillery possessed by the American Colonies at the commencement 
of the Revolutionary War—the other two having been taken by the English. 

Died, aged 66, Josiah Bartlet, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Above one hundred houses destroyed by fire in New York. 

Steamboat Lioness destroyed by gunpowder on Red River, 40 miles above Alexandria, killing 
15 or 16, including Josiah S. Johnston, Senator of United States, and Judge of Supreme 
Ceurt of Louisiana. 

Americus Vespucius sailed from Cadiz on his first Voyage of Discovery. 

Died, aged 76, at Valladolid, Spain, Christopher Columbus. 

Died, aged 86, John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. He was an Englishman, of Cambridge 
University, and emigrated to Massacliusetis, devoting his life to the service of ihe Abo- 
rigines. 

The Bill for entirely subverting the Government of Massachusetts passed the English Houses 
of Parliament. 

The American Provinces sign Articles of Union and Alliance. 

One hundred and forty Americans marching to relieve the Post at the Cedars, near Montreal, 
captured by the Indians, after great slaughter on both sides. 

Lafayette made a masterly retreat from an intended surprise by the British at Barren Hill, 
Pennsy|vania. 

Lord Cornwallis and the British army arrived at Petersburg, Virginia. 

U. 8. Frigate, Congress, captured British brig of War, Jean. 

Died, near Philadelphia, aged 65, General Jonathan Williams, a distinguished patriot. 

Died, ai Paris, aged 77, General Gilbert Motier Lafayette. 

Died, at Bellefonte, Pa., aged 79, Andrew Gregg, M. C. from 1791 to 1813. 

Ferdinand de Soto, the discoverer of the Mississippi, died on its banks, and was buried be- 
neath its waters. 

Fort Dreadnought, at Silver Bluffs, S. C. surrendered to the Americans. 


| Wreck of the American Ship, Margaret, on her passage from Naples. 15 saved in the long 


boat. 26 lost. 


| Born, near Warwick, R. I., Major General Nathaniel Greene, a celebrated revolutionary 


officer. 

General Greene invested Fort Ninety-Six, S. C. 

U. 8. Frigate, Congress, captured British Brig of War, Diana. 

Shock of an Earthquake felt in the Eastern States. 

Died, aged 85, Hugh Williamson, Physician, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

Great rise in the waters of the Kennebec river. 

James Cartier, the discoverer of the St Lawrence, sailed from France on his third voyage to 
the New World. 

The English Government granted a new Charter to the Virginia settlers, which entirely 
changed their Constitution. 

Spain concludes a Treaty with England, resigning all claims to the American Colonies. 

Born, at Lancaster, Pa. John Gibson, celebrated revolutionary officer. 

The British Stores at Sag Harbor, N. Y. destroyed by Col Meigs. 

Died, at Andover, Massachusetts, by lightning, James Oiis, a distinguished American Patriot 
aged 58. 

The Federal Constitution adopted by South Carolina, by a vote of 149 to 73, being the eighth 
state in succession. 

Died, aged 69, Isaac Van Wirt, one of the men who arrested Major André. 

Died, at Manchester, Vt. aged 55, Richard Skinner, at various times, member of Congress, 
Judze of Supreme Court, Chief Justice, and Governor of Vermont. 

Died, at Rhinebeek, N. Y. aged 72, Edward Livingston, celebrated jurist and statesman. 

South Carolina erected into a separate Province. 

The Government of New England changed. 

John Hancock elected president of Congress. 

The British Government refused to ratify the treaty with the U. 8. made by Mr. Erskine. 

Pensacola taken possession of by General Jackson. 

The Bill for removing the Indians to west of the Mississippi, passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 102 to 97. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 60, John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

Generals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne arrived at Boston from England, in the Cerberus. 

Congress resolved to engage the Indians in their service. 

Mutiny in two regiments of Washington's troops. The men returned to their duty at the 
persuasion of their officers. 

Federal Convention at Philadelphia for altering the Constitution of the U. S. 

Skirmish between U. S. gun boats and British Frigate Maidstone, off New London. 

The Ship, Boston, burnt at sea by a stroke of lightning. 
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Six hundred Pequod Indians slain and burnt by the settlers in Connecticut. 

Congress resolved to establish the Bank of North America, the first bank chartered in the 
United Siates. 

Died, aged 71, at Philadelphia, Anthony Benezet, celebrated philanthropist. 

Cannonading between Forts Niagara and George. 

Destructive Fire at Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

Died, at Columbia, S. C. aged 70, General Francis Preston, M. C. from ’93 to ’97. 

The Creek Indians defeated by Alabama troops at Tuchlaluchie, near Columbus, Georgia— 
400 killed, wounded, and captured. 

An — Fleet, under the patronage of Queen Elizabeth, sailed for America in search of 
2 

Peter Stuyvesant, the last Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam, now New York, elected to 
his gubernatorial office. 

The —— a at Hog and Noddle’s Island, near Boston, with loss of 200 killed and 
wou . 

The British Post at the Cedars, near Montreal, re-captured by Arnold, who thereby liberated 

_ 500 American prisoners. 

Died, in a duel, in Georgia, aged 45, Button Gwinnett, one of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The Americans, under Lafayette, compelled by a superior British force, under Cornwallis, 
to evacuate Richmond, Va. 

Grand Federal Procession in Charleston, S. C. 

Died, at Richmond, England, aged 76, Richard Penn, Governor of Pennsylvania before the 
Revolution. 

Fort George, U. C. surrendered to the Americans. 

War proclaimed in Boston against the Dutch. This was the first declaration of war in the 
British Colonies of North America. 

The French and Indians defeated at Fort Du Quesne by the Americans, under Washington. 

U. . Frigate, Alliance, Captain Barry, captured British Sloops of War, Atalanta and 

repassey. 

Born, in. Smyrna, Delaware, Louis M‘Lane, Statesman. 

The bones of the prisoners who died on board the English prison ships at New York, during 
the Revolutionary War, solemnly inhumed in the Vault of the Wallabout. 

Fort Erie, U. C. surrendered to the Americans. 

Action off Stoney Point, Lake Ontario, between the boats of the British Fleet and 19 Ame- 
rican barges, with troops from Oswego. 12 of the latier were run on shore, and fell into 
the hands of the British. 

The Spanish Fort, Barrancas, Florida, occupied by American troops, under General Jackson, 
the garrison being considered prisoners of war, but were afterwards sent to Havanna. 

The Bowery Theatre, New York, burnt down. 

Died, at Litchfield, Conn. aged 80, Frederick Wolcott, remarkable for having held important 
public offices for 45 years, during all fluctuations of party. 

Born, in Hanover, Va. Patrick Henry, the celebrated patriot. 

General Burford and American troops surprised by Col. Tarlton at the Waxhaws, S.C. Great 
slaughter ensued. 

Died, at Brookline, Conn. aged 72, Major General Israel Putnam, the distinguished revolu- 
tionary General. 

The British made a descent upon Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. and were repulsed with great 
loss. 

The British repulsed at Pongoteage Creek, Va. by the Accomac militia. 

Fayetteville, N. C. almost wholly destroyed by fire. 

Coluimbns sailed from Spain on his third Voyage of Discovery. 

Mobile formed into a District by Proclamation of the President of the United States. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 81, William Ball, the first G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Pennsy!- 
vania. 

American privateer brig, Yankee, captured British brig of war, Thames, with cargo worth 
180,000 dollars. 

Two British Gun Boats, five barges, and 175 prisoners captured by the Americans at Sandy 
Creek, N. Y. 

Union between the three Colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

Stoney Point, a fortified post on the Hudson, evacuated by the Americans, and possessed by 
the British. 

Great fire at Newburyport, Massachusetts. Upwards of two hundred and fifty houses de- 

ed 


stroyed. 
General Convention of Amity and Commerce between U.S. of America and Republic of 


Colombia, negotiated at Bogota. 
Violent Tornado in Tennessee. Towns of Shelbyville and Charlotte almost entirely de- 
stroyed. Loss, 100,000 dollars. 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS: in FAMILIAR LETTERS TO HIS FRIENDS. By aw American GENTLEMAN. on 
One Volume, pp. 320. Carey and Hart. ipa 

We have read this book attentively, and with pleasure ; and having enjoyed personal acquaintance with the ha 
subjects described, can answer for the general correctness of the author's delineations, and the truth of his 1B 





vivacious remarks. The liveliness of the details and the originality of the style compelled our attention to i a 
the end of the volume, which is pretty positive proof that these “ Sketches” are more than usually inter- hes! 
esting. Mr. Sanderson, the author, is an observant traveller, not pleased with trifles, nor willingly annoyed ; pe 
he does not intrude an undigested lump of politico-economical remarks into a chapter on the French opera ; M 
nor does he construe an invitation to breakfast into a national offence; he enjoys the French vivacity without 
repudiating his country, and glories in the land of his birth without insulting the hospitality of his foreign eH 
friends. His “Sketches” are written in an easy, off-hand, familiar style, which occasionally startles us by its had 
freedom and absence of deference to the conventional usages. Such a traveller reflects more credit upon his 
country than scores of snarling, factious demagogues, who are for ever thrusting the superiority of their native 
land and the perfectness of its institutions into the throats of strangers, till the very name “ stinks i’ the nos- 
trils.”” To use his own words, “I am never angry with foreigners for having any thing better than we have 
it ourselves; nor do I take any merit to myself because the Mississippi is two miles wide, or because the 
Niagara falls with such sublimity into Lake Ontario.” 

Mr. Sanderson was in Paris at the time of the dispute respecting the payment of the indemnity to the 
United States, when the President's Message was the general topic of discourse. He says, good humoredly 
enough, while describing a fete, given on the birth-day of Louis Philippe, 



















[ did not take off my hat, and shout with the rest, when his majesty bowed. I was not quite sure whether 
the laws of nations would justify me in making a bow, until he has paid the “twenty-five millions.” How- 
ever, I said, quietly to myself, “ vive le roi!” He is, sans compliment, the most sensible head of a king that 
is in Europe; and I wish him, from the good will I bear the French nation, to live out his time.—But | did 
not let the paliry sum of “ twenty-five millions” interfere with the respect I owed her majesty’s curtsey. 





The shoe blacks of Paris “ take the shine out” of our humbler Samboes—voila! 





Let me introduce you to this shoe-black. He has, as you see, a little box, a brush or two in it, and blacking, 
and fixture on top for a foot; this is his fond de boutique, his stock in trade. He brushes off the mud to the 
soles of your feet, and shows you your own features in your boots for three sous. This one has just dissolved 
an ancient firm, and his advertisement, which he calls a “ prospectus,” standing here so prim upon a board, 
announces the event. The partnership isdissolved, but the whole “ personnel,” he says, of the establishment 
remains with the present proprietor; and M. Badaraque, ex-partner, has also the honor to inform us that he 
has transported the “ appareil de son etablissement,” to the “ Place de la Bourse, une des plus jolies locations 
de la ville.’ The “ Decrotteur en chef,” at the Palais Royal, and other places of fashion, has his assistants, 
and serves a dozen or two of customers ata time. He has a shop furnished with cloth-covered benches in 
amphitheatre, as at the Chamber of Deputies, with a long lorizontal iron support for the foot, and pictures are 
hung around the walls. “On dit, monsieur, que c'est d'apres Teniers—celui, monsieur? c'est apres Vandyke,” 
and there are newspapers and reviews; so that to polish a gertleman's boots and his understanding, are parts 
of the same process. 











The description of Taglioni, the illustrious danseuse, is good. ‘To use the author's words, applied to another 
artiste, “ The description will seem bombast only to those who have not seen her, and to those who have, it 
will seem tame and inadequate.” 






The opera last night was “ Robert le Diable.” There was the representation of a grave yard and a resur- 
rection; and the ghosts, at least two hundred, flocked out of the ground, in white frocks and silk stockings, 
and they squeaked and gibbered all over the stage. Then they asked one another out to dance, and per- 
formed the most fashionable ballets of their country, certainly, in a manner very creditable to the other world. 
And while these waltzed and quadrilled, another set were entertaining themselves with elegant and fashion- 
able amusements, some were turning somersets upon a new gravw ; others playing at whist upon a tombstone, 
and others again were jumping the rope over a winding sheet ; when suddenly they all gave a screech and 
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skulked into their graves ; there was a flutter through the house, the music announcing some great event, and 
at length, amidst a burst of acclamations, Mademoiselle Taglioni stood upon the margin of the scene. She 
seemed to have alighted there from some other sphere. 

1 expected to be little pleased with this lady, 1 had heard such frequent praises of her accomplishments, but 
was disappointed. Her exceeding beauty surpasses the most excessive eulogy. Her dance is the whole 
rhetoric of paniomime; its movements, pauses, and attitudes, in their purest Atiic simplicity, chastity and 
urbanity. She has a power over the feelings which you will be unwilling to concede to her art. She will 
make your heart beat with joy; she will make you weep by the sole eloquence of ber limbs. What inimitable 
grace! In all she attempts you will love her, and best in that which she attempis last. If she stands still 
you will wish her a stawe that she may stand still always; or if she meves you will wish her a wave of the 
sea that she may do nothing but that—* move still, still so, and own no cther function.”—To me she appeared 
last night to have filled up entirely the illucion of the play—to have shuffled off this gross and clumsy huma- 
nity, and to belong to some airy and spiritusl world. 

The art of dressing, as | have read in the history of Holland and other places, has been carried often by 
the ladies to a blameable excess of quantity ; so much so, that a great wit said in his day, a woman was “ the 
least part of herself.” Taglieni's sins, it is true, do not lie on this side of the category; she produced last 
evening nothing but herself—Mademoiselle Taglioni in the abstract. Ovid would not have complained of her. 
Her lower limbs wore a light silk, imitating nature with undistinguishable nicety, and her bosom a thin gauze 
which just relieved the eye, as you have seen a fine fleecy cloud hang upon the dazzling sun. But there is 
no gentleman out of New England who would not have grieved to see her spoilt by villanous mantua-makers. 
She did not, moreover, exceed what the courtesy of nations has permitted, aud what is necessary to the proper 
exhibition of her art. 


The house and family of the Parisian executioner are well described—and the story of De Laly is an 
accredited fact. 


I will now show you a house in this street, (Rue des Maris du Temple, No. 31,) a house that once seen 
will never depart from your memory. Its closed door and windows, as if no une lived there ; its iron railing 
without entrance, and the interstices condemned with wood, in front; and the slit in the cenire of the toor 
to receive the correspondence of its horrible master, who sits within as a spider in its web, you will ese ai* 
the rest of your life. It is the house of Monsigur de Paris. Oh, dear! and who is Monsieur de Paris’ ‘le 
is a civi! magistrate, and belongs to the executive department. No one living is, perhaps, so greet s terior 
to evil doers as this Monsieur de Paris. “ Monsieur,’ you must recollect, has its particular, and its general 
meanings. Monsieur, means any body; un monsieur, is a gentleman of some breeding and education; La 
maison de monsieur, is the family of the king's eldest son; Monsieur de Meauz, means the Archbishop, and 
Monsieur de Paris, means the Hangman! He is also called the “ Executeur de la haute justice,’ or “ Exe- 
euteur des hautes ceuvres,” and vulgarly, the Bourreau. This is his Hotel. The name of the present incumbent 
is Mr. Henry Sanson. [lis family consists of a son, a person of mild and gentle manners, who is now serving 
his apprenticeship to the business under his eminent parent; and two daughters. The elder about fifleen, is 
remarkable for beauty and accomplishment. The father is rich; his salary being above that of the President 
of the Royal Court, and he has spared no expense in the education of the girls. They will be sumptuously 
endowed. 

The two ends of society are affected sometimes in nearly the same way. A princess, being obliged to 
select her husband from her own rank and religion, runs the hazard of a perpetual virginity; and Mademoiselle 
de Paris experiences exacily the same inconvenience ; she can marry buta Hangman. ‘There is no one of all 
Europe, who has performed the same eminent functions, as Mr. Heary Sanson, or to whom, without loss of 
dignity, he can offer the hand of his fair daughter. Ye lords and gentlemen, if you think you have all the 
pride to yourselves, you are mistaken; the hangman has his share like another man. 

Mr. Sanson has appropriated one or two rooms of this building to a Museum of ancient instruments, used 
in jadicial torture—Luke’s iron bed, Ravillac’s boots, and such like relics; and is quite a dilettanti in this 
department of science. We expect a course of gratuitous lectures, as at the “ Museé des Aris et Metiers,” 
when the season begins. Amongst oiher objects, you will see the sword with which was beheaded the 
Marguisde Laly. I am going to tell you an anecdote | have read of this too famous execution, which is curious. 
About the year 1750, in the middle of the night, three young men of the high class of nobility, after breaking 
windows, and the heads of street passengers, and beating the guard, (whieh was the privilege of the higher 
classes in those titmes,) strolling down the Faubourg St. Martin, laughing and talking, and well fuddled with 
champaigne, arrived at the door of this house. ‘They heard the sound of instraments, and music so lively 
seemed to indicate a hearty bourgeois dance. Low fortunate! they could now pass the night pleasantly. 
One of them knucked, and a polite well-dressed person opened. A young lord explained the motive of their 
visit, and was refused. “ You are wrong,” said the nobleman, “ we are of the court, and do you honor in 
sharing your amusements.” “I am obliged nevertheless to refuse,” replied the stranger: “ neither of you 
know the person you are addressing, or you would be as anxious to withdraw, as now te be admitted.” — 
“ Excellent, upon honor! and who the devil are you? “The executioner of Paris.” “Ha, ha, ha! what 
you! you the gentleman who breaks limbs, cats off heads, and tortures poor devils, so agreeabiy?” “Such 
indeed are the duties of my office; I leave, however, the details you speak of, to my deputies, and it is only 
when a lurd like either of you is subject to the penalties of the law, that I do execution on him with my own 
hands.” The individual who held this dialogue with the executioner was the Marquis de Laly. ‘Twenty 
years afier he died by the hands of this man, upon whose office he was now exercising his raillery. 


The description of the Morgue, or House of the Dead, is a befitting pendant to the above. 


Towards the south and west of the island you will see a little building distinguished from its dingy neigh- 
bors by its gentility and freshness. It stands retired by the riverside modestly, giving a picturesque appear- 
ance to the whole prospect, and a relief to the giant monuments which I have just described. ‘This building 
is the Morgue. If any gentleman, having lost his money at Fraseati’s—or his health and his money too at the 
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pretty Flora’s—or if any melancholy stranger lodging in the Rue D’Enfer, absent from his native home and 
the sweet affections of his friends, should find life insupportable, (there are no disappointed loves in this 
country,) he will lie in state next morning at the Morgue. Upon a black marble table he will be stretched 
out, and his clothes bloody or wet, will be hung over him, and there he will be kept (except in August when 
he won’t keep) for three whole days and as many nights; and if no one claims him, why then the king of the 
French sells him for ten francs to the doctors; and his clothes, afier six months, belong to Francois, the 
steward, who has them altered for his dear little children, or sells them for second hand finery in the market. 

The annual number of persons who commit suicide in all France, 1 have seen stated at two thousand. 
Those who came to the Morgue in 1822, were 260. Is it not strange that the French character, so flexible and 
fruitful of resources in all circumstances of fortune, should be subject to this excess? And that they should kill 
themselves, too, for the most absurd and frivolous causes.—One, as I have read in the journals, from disgust 
at putting on his breeches in the cold winter mornings—and two lately (Ecousse and Lebrun) because a farce 
they had written did not succeed at the play-house. The authors chose to incur the same penalty in the 
other world that was inflicted on their Vaudeville in this. And these Catos of Utica are brought here to the 
Morgue. The greater part are caught in the Seine, by a net stretched across the river at St. Cloud. For- 
merly twenty-five francs were given for a man saved, and twenty if drowned; and the rogues cheated the 
government of its humanity by getting up a company, who saved each other time about by collusion. The 
sum is now reversed, so that they always allow one time, and even assist one a little sometimes, for the ad- 
ditional five francs. The building, by the advance of civilization, has required, this season, to be repaired, 
and a new story is added. Multitudes, male and female, are seen going in and out at every hour of the day. 
You can step in on your Way as you go to the flower market, which is just opposite. There is a lady at the 
bureau who attends, in her father’s absence, the sale and recognition of the corpses, and who plays the piano 
and excels in several of the ornamental branches. 

She was crowned at the last distribution of prizes, and is the daughter of the keeper, Mr. Perrin. He has 
four other daughters, who also give the same promise of accomplishment. Their morals do nof run the same 
risk.as most other children’s, of being spoilt by a bad intercourse from without. Indeed they are so little used 
to associate abrvuad that, getting into a neighbor's the other day, they asked their playmates, running about 
through the house, “ Where does your papa keep his dead people?” Innocent little creatures! Mr. Perrin 
is a man of excellent instruction himself, and entertains his visiters with conversations literary and scientific, 
and he writes:a fine round text hand. When a new corpse arrives, he puts himself at his desk, and with a 
graceful flourish enters it on the book; and when not claimed at the end of three Jays he writes down in 
German text,“ inconnu ;” if known, “ connu.” The exhibition room is, since its enlargement, sufficient for the 
ordinary wants of society; but on emergencies, as on the “ three glorious days,” and the like, they are obliged 
to accommodate a part of the corpses elsewhere. They have been seen strewed, on these occasions, over the 
garden ; and Miss Perrin has to take some in her room.—Alas, that no state of life should be-exempt from its 
miseries! You who think to have propitiated fortune by the humility of your condition, come hither and 
contemplate Mr. Perrin. Only a few years ago, when quietly engaged in his official duties, his own wife 
came in with the other customers. He was struck with horror; and he went to his bureau and wrote down 


« cori! 
The next is an extract which we particularly recommend to our readers. 


Gentlemen smoke now in Europe every where, but chew and spit no where. I have observed that the 
French Exchange, where several thousand persons daily congregate upon a white marble floor, is always pure 
from the contamination of spitting. The French are, however, often disagreeable, by spitting in their hand- 
kerchiefs. ‘The best model, they say, in such matters, is an English gentleman. ‘The ancient Persians were 
still a better. Au Englishman often gets into good, sometimes bad customs, from a pure_anti-gallic opposition ; 
as Lord Burleigh turned out his toes, because Sir Christoper Hatton turned his in. The Frenchman is hyper- 
bolical, and the Englishman not even emphatic; the one makes loud professions, the other none; the one 
spits in his pocket, and the other refuses to spit at all. However, there is no need of national antipathies to 
dissuade mankind from chewing tobacco, which is certainly one of the most aggravated indecencies that 
human nature has been guilty of. How it should exist where there are ladies, I do not conceive, and least 
of all do I conceive how it should exist in Philadelphia, the most gynocratic of all cities. 


The volume is well printed, on good paper—although we felt much annoyed at the continual recurrence 
of literal errors in the orthography of various proper and common names, the result of a blameable careless- 
ness or ignorance in the printer’s proof reader. Weber is spelt Webber; we have minnies for minnows— 
Esiler fur Fanny Es!er—piroiette for pirouette—marionnettes with one n; beareau fur bourreau ; cogagne for 
eocagne, and even the cockney W is furced for the first time to appear in French society. 


The following jokes are too good to pass by :— 


A French garcon told me, he knew a man’s wants—if a gentlemanly eater—by the back of his neck. “I 
was puzzled,” said he, “ the other day by an American—he wanted a glass of milk, just after his soup.” 


“How do you spend your Sundays,” said a Frenchman, condoling with another, “ while in America?” 
He replied, with a melancholy look, “ Monsieur, je prends medicine.” 


ENDLESS FUN. By Tuomas Hoop. One volume. Carey and Hart. 


Inthe February Number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, we gave a long notice of Taz Enoiisu Comic 
ANnvAL, for 1838, with some extracts. “Endles Fun” is a reprint of the same work; and we cannot give 
an extra word of praise to the high panegyric there bestowed. 
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DAVID DUMPS; or, THE BUDGET OF BLUNDERS. A Tate, sy Taomas Haynes Bayiry. One 
Volume, pp. 204. Carey and Hart. 


KATE LESLIE. By Txomas Haynes Bavury. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


Haynes Bayley is well known in the flowery paths of literature, and has not inaptly been termed “ the 
butterfly of Parnassus.” He has supplied all the modern composers of ballads, with an infinite variety of 
pretty verses for the exercise of their abilities, and many of his petites contain gems of poesy and pearls of price. 
He has also given the public some of the best comic songs of the day, but we believe that “ David Dumps” 
is the first prose volume issued with his auctorial prefixion. 11 is a jocose and lively description of the mis- 
haps of a cockney gentleman, interspersed with some extraneous but amusing matter. Several very bad puns, 
and a few good ones are strewed about the pages; but the blunders are amusing, and the cheerful, good- 
humored strain in which the work is penned, will necessarily make it popular. We can say nothing for the 
originality of any portion of the contents—the character of the old undertaker and the description of his pur- 
suits, are but the transcript of a Mr. Raven in one of the popular tales of the day. The yacht voyage is better 
done in Hook’s novel of Jack Brag; the story of the mock duel of the actors was originally penned by the 
editor of this Magazine ; and the hero's personal confusion with the celebrated Liston forms the subject of one 
of the storics in Cruikshank’s Comic Annual for 1835. 


“Kate Lesiie” is a novel by the same author, of later date, and very superior merit. We confidently 
recommend this tale to every domestic circle, as peculiarly adapted to family perusal The interest is well 
kept up; the characters lively and various; and a sufficiency of incident enlivens the detail of the plot, 
without injuring the effect of the author's design. Kate Leslie is a charming personage; but her scoundrel 
of a husband, who, by the way, is unnecessarily heartless, is treated with too much leniency. Guilt such as 
his deserves execration, not sympathy. 

There is a little episode introduced, which we have taken the liberty of copying ; the narrator is supposed 
to be describing the fair at Liege, and to have stopped before the booth or show of some itinerants, who an- 
nounce an exhibition of gymnastic feats, to be perfurmed by a modern Hercules, ur Strong Man of the Fair. 


“Now this same ‘ Hercu es,’ for so was he designated, professed to raise enormous weights. This part 
of his exhibition had no charms for me; nor can I understand the enthusiasm with which people congregate 
to see a fellow-creature shorten his life. Under some circumstances, when, by taking prodigious leaps, unna- 
turally distorting his body, or walking up a single rope to a terrific height, he gives his audience a chance 
of seeing him Ailled on the spot, the atiraction becomes doubly great. But horrors have no charms for me, and 
I was tempted into the strong man’s booth by the announcement that he would give a living representation 
of the most admired statues of antiquity. 

“I was late, and when [ entered, the exhibiter was standing on a pedestal in the attitude of Apollo. I was 
surprised to see a youth, apparently scarce one and twenty, furmed certainly in the mould of a Hercules, but 
evidently too young to undertake with safety the astonishing feats of strength described in his afiche. Though 
wonderfully muscular, his limbs were graceful, his attitudes were free from vulgarity, and his costume, though 
necessarily adapted to the na‘ure of his exhibition, was perfectly delicate. His symmetrical arms and his fine 
throat were bare. The expression of his handsome countenance betrayed disquietude and anxiety; but I sup- 
posed him merely anxious, as it was the first day of the fair, to make a favorable impression on the very scanty 
assembly. This end seemed to be attained, for they were tumultuous in their applause, especially when, 
having left his pedestal, he commenved that part of his task which, though little to my taste, had been eagerly 
expected by them. 

“ The poor boy, for he really looked little more, proceeded to realize all the promises made in his printed 
bills. Prodigious were the weights he raised ; and some that it was utterly impossible for him to move from 
the earth, were placed upon him; and though they did not crush him, his sufferings must have been acute, 
and he bore them without flinching. Large and muscular though his frame appeared, his fair countenance 
was that of a stripling; light hair curled round his forehead, now bathed with the dews of over-exertion, and 
on his cheek there was-either the hectic of ill health, or a spot of rouge, ill put on to imitate youth’s roses. 
In every pause there was a short dry cough, never to be mistaken by one who has heard that fatal signal by 
his own fireside: but he still proceeded with his task, though each new effort was more difficult and painful 
than the last. 

“ At length but one feat remained to be performed, but it required more exertion and endurance than all 
the rest. His legs were to be fastened to an upright pillar, and when his body was in a horizontal position, 
all the weights which he had raised singly were to be supported by him in one accumulated mass. 

“I hastily rose to leave the booth ; but just as the exhibiter was preparing himself for the effort, a little boy 
ran to him on the stage and whispered something in his ear. The young man clasped his hands, kissed the 
child, and then looked wildly and wistfully on those around him; and when the person who had assisted him 
prepared to put the fastenings on his feet, he started back, and I heard him say, in a low voice, 

“«No, no, [ can do no more! Therese—I must go to her; she will die—she will die ! 

“ His rough companion made some hasty answer; and he then pressed his hands firmly on his forehead, and 
leaned against the side of the stage, apparently in a state of exhaustion. 

“1 would gladly have seen the curtain fall ; but thoee who, like myself, had paid their money at the door, 
expected to have their money’s worth, and after a very brief pause, loud shouts were raised, and the last act 
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of the exhibition demanded. I saw the young exhibiter rouse himself with an effort, and, calling to his 
assistant, he cried, 

«* Now—quick, quick, and let me go to her!’ 

“ To me it appeared that tears were streaming from his eyes: I saw him prepare for the trial, but I saw 
ne more; I leaned forward and covered my eyes with my cloak. The applauding shouts of those near me 
proved that the exhibiter had satisfied them ; but ere I again ventured to look up, the curtain had fallen. 

“1 was glad to find myself in the open air agaia, and, turning from the glare and revelry of the still busy 
fair, I walked along an almost deserted street which led towards the ramparts. As I proceeded slowly, 
thinking of the strained sinews of the poor fellow whose exertions | had just painfully witnessed, two figures 
approached me, a man and a little child ; and though the figure of the former was ciosely enveloped in a dark 
mantle, | recognized the Hercules, and the boy who had interrupted his performance. 

“*I don’t know what is the matter with me, Frederick,’ said be, faintly: ‘1 am ill; your bad news chilled 
me to the heart.’ 

“«I'm very sorry, papa,’ replied the child: * was [ naughty to come?’ 

= ‘ Naughty !—no, dearest boy; but we ought to be there, and—and—why is this ?—I cannot support my- 
self.’ 

“* Lean on me,’ said the poor infant, who could scarcely have borne the weight of his father’s hand. 

“* Lot me assist you,’ said I, advancing ; ‘ you are ill, exhausted: you are wrong to do so much; you will 
suffer for it.’ 

“ «J suffer!’ replied the youth: ‘I care not for myself—But you are a stranger—an Englishman: I cannot 
expect you to assist a poor mountebank.’ 

“* Lean upon me,’ I replied ; and, unable to proceed without assistance, he leaned upon my shoulder. 

“* We proceeded for some time in silence ; but having reached a mean-looking house in an obscure street, 
he paused. 

“« This is my lodging,’ said he. ‘1 thank you—I am better now ;’ and relinquishing my support, he nearly 
fell to the earth. 

“*Go in with the child,’ I answered ; ‘ but pray admit me when [ return, for I will bring you something 
that will revive you.’ 

“ He made no answer, and I left them to seek for some restoratives; and having procured what I wanted, 
I returned, and finding the door open, I ventured to enter. 

“ Upon a wretched bed, in one corner of the mean apartment, lay what once must have been a beautiful 
young woman. Disease and want had wasted her toa mere skeleton, and death was written legibly in her anxious, 
meager countenance. On the floor, by the bed, lay on his face, the strong man of the fair: the sight of his 
poor wife (for such, notwithstanding his youth, she was,) fearfully changed since he went forth to exhibit 
himself for her sake, had entirely overcome him, and, while tears streamed from his eyes, his muscular frame 
was shaken with the sobs of anguish. The little child sat on the ground by his father, weeping bitterly. 

“ The dying woman alone appeared sensible of my presence; and, apologizing for my intrusion, I briefly 
explained how much I had been interested by the young man, and how anxious | was to be of use to him, 

“* Alas!’ said she, ‘I fear no one can be of much use to him now;—I have been his ruin, and my death 
will be death to him. He is well born, sir, and highly bred;—J have made him what you saw him this 
night. Fool that he is, to love me still!’ 

“« Compose yourself,’ I replied, ‘ all may yet be well.’ 

“* All might be well, would he but survive me, and forget me; but he will die—I know it—and we shall 
be buried in the same grave.’ 

“* You said he was well born ; will not his relations aid you ?’ 

“* You have never known misfortune, sir,’ said she, bitterly; ‘you would otherwise have known that 
wealthy relatives, instead of aiding the unfortunate, are apt to turn over every leaf of his past life, to seek out 
a reason why they ought to desert him, and-to sanction their assertion that he merited his doom.’ 

“*No one feels the truth of what you say more keenly than myself. May I ask his error?’ 

“* A great one, sir, and one that, [ own, deserved punishment—but not the heartless desertion which he 
has experienced. He loved me, sir, and I was poor and friendless. Not that his love for me was his crime— 
had it led to my seduction, his proud friends would scarce have blamed him; but he married me— before he 
was seventeen, and when I was a mere child myself, he married me—and though they urged him to renounce 
a marriage which they said might be proved illegal, he never would desert me, and so all have deserted him.’ 

“* And why the exhibition that I this day witnessed ?’ 

“* Why! —because I was starving—dying—and I believe he is now dying too,partly from the effort, partly 
from the degradation !" 

“* Hush!’ I whispered; ‘ he is quiet now—I think he is asleep. Take some of this nourishment ;—nay, 
consider how important it is that when he wakes he should find you better.” 

“ Therese was struck with the truth of this, and took some of the refreshment I offered her; but with my 
consent, she gave a large portion to the little child. 

“He ate eagerly for a moment; and then we saw him divide what she had given him, and lay the largest 
portion aside. 

“* What are you about?’ said I, gently; ‘ cannot you eat it?” 

“* Hush!’ whispered the little fellow, with tears in his eyes, and pointing to the sleeping man: ‘ papa has 
had none, you know.’ 

“ We did not speak for some moments, for we were touched by the child's simple words. 

“* How old is the boy?’ I inquired at length. ; 

“*Four years old. His poor father is not yet two-and twenty: he looks younger in face; and as for his 
figure, you must not judge uf that—every muscle has now been unnaturally forced.’ 

“*Hush! he awakes.’ . 

“ And the Hercules began to move; and, slowly and feebly raising himself from the ground, he sat up and 
looked wildly around him. : : 
vii Something nice for papa,’ cried the child ; and, running to him, it placed before him the little treasure it 

saved. 
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“* Frederick !—Ah! I remember now,’ said he. ‘ Therese—she is not—no, no, no—she lives!’ and he rose 
and rushed into her arms. 

“I knew that they had sufficient sustenance for that night, and sofily, and without one werd of adieu, | 
rose and left the house. 

“J eailed the next day, and found Therese in a deep sleep, or rather torpor, and her husband, who sat pale 
and motionles by her side, raised his finger to his lip as I entered. I took a seat at some distance from the 
bed, and silently watched the group—the dying woman, her distracted husband, and the little bey, who, 
kneeling at his father’s feet, held one of his hands, and buried his face in his lap. 

“ At length the young man raised his head, and his eyes met mine. Slowly and hopelessly he shook his 
head, and, rising, walked over to the part of the room where I was sitting, followed by the child. 

le We need not fear disturbing her,’ said he ; ‘she will soon slumber in the grave, without a dream, without 
@ sorrow!’ 

“* Nay, hope for the best,’ I replied, taking his hand 

Pre nin that is the best for her,’ he cried : * but fur me, and for this poor boy—Oh, what will become 
of him! 

“* Alas! I can do little,’ was my answer. 

“* You !—you are a stranger—you have given us your sympathy—what could we expect more? Besitles, 
you have no wealth?’ 

“* Indeed I have not.’ 

“*Oh, I knew it! Had you been rich, instead ef pitying me, you would have soon found out some early 
— some past folly—any thing as an excuse for not relieving us. But she still lives, and I can still support 

er.’ 

“* You will not attempt that painful exhibition to-night: you cannot endure the fatigue; your hand now 
burns with fever.’ 

“*So much the better: that fever will support me. Leok-at these limbs that I was once proud of—their 
strength cannot be gone; and if I earn enough for her and the boy, what can J require? When the muscles 
shrink, twill be time for me to think of food.’ 

“*Do stay at home, papa,’ said the boy, ‘I-can’t do like you; but I'll go and do my best, if it’s:to feed 
mamma.’ 

“* Poor boy!’ cried his father, kissing him. 

“*Qh, I sha’n't‘mind—I like jumping about, and I'll do-my very best.’ 

“We were interrupted by Therese, who, starting from her trance-like slumber, called for her husband and 
her boy; and, knowing that I could do no good, and that my presence might be felt as a restraint, | left the 
room without attracting her attention. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

“That night the lamps again beamed from the beoth of the Hercules. The populace, attracted by the 
favorable report of the few who had witnessed his exertions on the preceding evening, now thronged the space 
allotted for spectators; and leaving his poor Therese more feeble and exhausted than he had ever yet seen her, 
the strong man, after kissing again and again her cold and colorless lips, once more went forth to expose 
himself to public wonder. His limbs trembled and his temples throbbed whilst he sgain assumed the dress 
he was accusiomed to wear; the very effort of fastening his sandals seemed too much for him; cold drops 
stood upon his forehead, and the beating of his pulse seemed audible: but the heavy weights were placed 
before him, and, hailed by shouts and acclamations, the strong man proceeded with his task. 

7 * * * * * * * > * * a 

“ Poor Frederick knelt weeping by the corpse of his mother; but the orphan boy was the only mourner :— 

in the same hour that Therese ceased to breathe, her husband fell dead upon the stage : the iron weights rolled 


heavily from him to the feet of the spectators: for the strong man had broken a blood. vessel.” 
* * * * * * - * * . * * 


POPULAR MEDICINE; orn, FAMILY ADVISER; consisting of Outlines of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene, with such Hints on the Practice of Physic, Surgery, and the Diseases of Women and Children, as may 
prove useful in Families when regular Physicians cannot be procured. By Reynevt Coates, M. D., assisted 
by several Medical Friends. ‘One volume, pp. 600. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Without pretending to kaow any thing more of surgery than the most approved cure for a broken pate, or 
of the dispensation of medicine beyond the mixture of soda powders, and the swallowing of blue mass and 
colocynth to excite a lazy liver, we may speak loudly in favor of the work before us, which contains “the 
plain why and because” of the science of body-healing, in all its varieties. Quacking with one’s constitution 
is a reprehensible and dangerous affair ; and old “ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine” has sent more well-physicked 
self doctors te the grave than it has ever cured. But Reymell Coates, in his title-page, announces his work 
as “a Companion and Guide for intelligent Principals of Manufactories, Plantations, and Boarding Schools, 
Heads of Families, Masters of Vessels, Missionaries, or Travellers; and a Useful Sketch for Young Men 
about commencing the Study of Medicine ;” and to these classes we warmly recommend the work, which 
bears within itself the strongest evidence of its honesty and well-meaning. 

The portion devoted to the “ Outline of Anatomy,” is furnished with a number of engraved designs. The 
Treatise on Hygiene is in itself a prize of considerable value ; it is written in popular language, and furnishes 
an incredible quantity of the most valuable information on a subject dear to every specimen of human nature— 
the preservation of health. We request the notice of our readers to the following extracts, which give an 
honest specimen of the author's style, and impart a variety of facts worthy of observation. 


- Smoking and chewing both act much more powerfully on the digestive functions, than taking snuff; ‘bat 
there are considerable differences in their mode of action. In smoking, tobacco acts upon a much wider 
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surface, though in a milder manner. It is impossible to avoid the frequent inhalation of the fumes of the 
common cigar into the lungs; those of the pipe are still more liable to enter the air passages; and the hookah* 
js expressly intended fur inhalation. The latter instrament displays, in the strongest light, the extreme sus- 
ceptibility of the lungs to the action of vapors thus introduced, and the rapidity with which the whole 
system may be acted on through this route. The Hindoos commingle spices with their tobacco, and dilute it 
with conserves, and then inhale until the lungs are completely filled with smoke. Novices in the use of the 
hookah are ofien intoxicated in a few minutes by the practice. From this it fullows that the influence of 
smoking is diffused more generally over the whole system, and that the stomach suffers indirectly. Smoking, 
by its action on the lungs, occasions obstinate thirst, and general debility. The former result leads to the 
employment of immoderate draughts of fluid, and the latter incites us to the use of stimulating food and drink: 
thus, dyspepsia and intemperance are the ordinary consequences of habitual smoking. Chewing, on the cone 
trary, produces a more intense effect upon a smaller surface. Its action on the kindred senses of taste and 
smell is very powerful, and the stomach immediately sympathizes with the mouth. The flow of saliva is also 
rendered uuhealiby, and increased in quantity. If ejected from the mouth, the digestion suffers from the 
absence of the fluid in dissolving the fuod—an evil which cannot be prevented by substituting water, or 
stimulating liquors: i¥ it be swallowed, it enters the stomach combined with a virulent peison, which, 
however its effects may be diminished by habit, can never be rendered innoxious. ‘To prove how terribly 
deleterious is this article so commonly employed by our fellow citizens, it is only necessary to mention the 
fact that death by vomiting has been known to follow the application of two leaves of moistened tobacco 
to the wrists of a delicate patient! We sometimes employ injections of tobacco to produce general relaxa- 
tion in certain surgical accidents, but the remedy is so dangerous that it is recommended with extreme 
caution, and its prescription by any other than experienced men should be diseountenanced by every one 
who has a proper respect for human life; yet it is not unusually administered by quacks and ignorant 
nurses, even to children! 


Alcohol in its pure state is a rapid poison, which acts powerfully on the tissues with which it comes in 
contact. Taken into the stomach, it probably alters the texture of the mucous coat, and whether it can then 
be absorbed into the circulation has not been ascertained. All that is known is that it will occasion death. 

Alcohol diluted is a slow poison, and like most other articles of the same class, may oecasionally prove useful 
in maintaining health or curing disease; but an habitual resort to any of the liquors containing this article, 
whether the quantity taken be large or small, invariably injures tire health, theugh from the slowneas of the 
approach of its ill consequences, they frequently escape notice, and when perceived, are often attributed to 
other causes. Diluted alcohol does not change the character of the surfaces on which it is applied, as the 
pure spirit does; and itis therefore freely absorbed, and enters the circulation, extending ils influence to every 
blood vessel in the body. Of course, as this fuid contains no nourishment, and is altogether foreign to the 
blood, it is speedily thrown off from the system with some of the secretions; but it is a curious circumstance 
that very slight differences in the purity of alcoholic liquors occasion an unaccountable diversity in their 
effects. Thus, alcohol diluted with pure water, brandy, gin, whisky, &c., though alike in all respects except 
in the presence or absence of a little vegetable matter—which is sometimes so smal! in amount as to be scarcely 
appreciable by weight—produce impressions on the system of widely dissimilar character. For instance :— 
the aleohol, simply diluted, generally acts as a purgative, and is probably absorbed with difficulty, as its effects 
on the brain are confined pretty much to a pleasurable sensation, evidently resulting from a simply nervous 
or sympathetic impression, like the first enlivening effect of Champagne. This peculiarity has induced us to 
employ half an ounce of the pure alcohol diluted with a gill of water, as a mild laxative in certain cases of 
extreme debility, and although we would be far from warranting its use, by persons not of the profession, yet 
it might be proper to call the attention of medical men to the subject, as the spirit in this simple state has 
never been employed in general practice. Gin, on the contrary, which can scarcely be distinguished from 
simple diluted aleohol, except by the presence of a mere trace of a volatile vegetable oil, is taken into the 
circulation with more rapidity than any other liquor, and is cast out with equal speed: but it does not act as 
&@ purgative, except in a few rare instances, its chief operation being on the kidneys, which it stimulates to an 
increased flow of urine. The intoxication resulting from gin, is therefore prompt, but evanescent. 

The diuretic properties of gin give this liquor a preference over all other spirituous liquors in certain cases 
of dropsical effusion. 

Whiskey, which can scarcely be distinguished from gin by its chemical properties, differs from it in producing 
& more permanent effect, and in provoking more free perspiration. It also acts strongly on the kidneys. When 
taken het and mixed with molasses and some other articles, as is often done by direetion of elderly ladies who 
are fond of domestic medical practice, its diaphoretic powers may sometimes prove highly serviceable at 
particular nioments in the progress of catarrh, and even in some cases of intermittent fever, before the coming 
=< the chill; but it is a dangerous remedy, and under popular guidance, probably destroys more than it 
relieves! 

Brandy, as it is commonly employed, is colored with a considerable amount of vegetable matter, and it is 
probably owing to this circumstance that it acts so differently, in some respects, from the liquors already 
enumerated. It has a tendency in most persons, and under most circumstances, rather to check than to pro- 
mote perspiration, and sometimes even restrains the secretion of urine! As it readily enters the circulation, 
and is thrown off from it with difficulty, its effecis are much more permanent than those of other liquors, 
Pariicularly on the nervous system ; and for this reason it is one of the most unwholesome products of the 
sull for the inhabitants of cold or temperate climates, and in dry situations: but, like most other noxious agents, 
it has its useful applications :—it js the best of the diffusible stimulants, where such stimulants are positively 
demanded among the old residents in py districts within the tropies. Fortunately, the regular alternation 
of the seasons in other regions prevents that constant exhaustion from perspiration and the undue rapidity of 
all the vital actions which characterize life in equatorial countries; and our remarks upon the use of brandy 
cannot, therefure, be quoted in defence of its abuse. If brandy, or any other alevholic liquor be freely em- 
ployed by the unacclimated, in climates like that of Bengal, Batavia, &c., the danger of almost immediate 





* The East Indian pipe. 
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death is rendered extremely great, so much so that it has been said that more than one-half of all the foreigners 
settling in Calcutta and its vicinity die before the expiration of the first year, and chiefly in consequence of 
indiscretion in employing stimulant drinks, which the custom of the country continually places before them! 


UNCLE HORACE. By Mrs. 8.C. Hatt. In two volumes. Carey and Hart. 


Among the numerous and talented bevy of female writers that graces the present age, we rank Mrs. Hall 
as one of our especial favorites. There is a life-like reality in her plots, which attracts the attention and in- 
sures the interest of her readers ; her characters are human beings, and demand our sympathies in their be- 
half; we are not asked to drop a tear upon the bier of some supernatural heroine, whose feats prove her 
qualifications for a cell in a lunatic asylum ; ner are we required to pity the sufferings of some half-brigand 
half-minstrel vagabond, who ought to be consigned to the care of the police. Mrs. Hall deals in natural spe. 
cimens, and we have never risen from a perusal of any portion of her writings, and we have read them all, 
and frequently, without feeling “ a wiser and a better man.” Every emanation from her prolific pen has 
some broad principle to elucidate, and well and clearly are the moral truths expounded in the pages of the 
work before us. Uncle Horace is a strange and apparently inexplicable item in the renk and file of human 
numeration ; he is a man of anomalies—harsh, chorlish, and repulsively cold ip the common habitudes of 
life; but the valuable metal may be found in the darkest and most secret mine, and Uncle Horace stands 
forth “the noblest work of God.” We have carefully read every iine of the two volumes before us with 
considerable satisfaction, and guarantee that our friends will find them worthy of their immediate attention. 

The following extract is a capital bit of “ Life.” 


“Poor La Volante—you remember him, poor fellow! What a delicate, sensitive creature he was; the 
pink, the perfection of good society. He played the guitar better than you, Count, and patronized every new 
perfume, and new coat in Paris—that deserved patronoge—for three seasons. ‘The tailors knew his value— 
one in particular, when he heard of La Volante’s difficulties, offered him five hundred francs a week, if he 
would only invent, appear, and cut out collars and lappels in his establishment. La Volante felt the insult 
bitterly, and ordered his valet to get the porter to kick ihe fellow out. Of course he could not do it himself, 
nor suffer his valet to kick a tailor; but it preyed upon him The idea of his distresses getting about that 
way—he had no hope either, his memwiy was gone, and he lost at play repeatedly, without remembering 
what he lost.” 

“ Or what he won?” inquired the Count. 

“ His lack had completely turned,” replied the other; “and his friends he fancied looked cool on him: but 
that was a mistake. for he gave the most brilliant suppers to the last. He resolved at once, then, to cut short 
his misfortunes, by cutting his throat; his taste was so exquisite—he put on his black velvet dressing-gown, 
and covered his dressing-table with black, that no spots might appear, to offend the eyes of those who entered. 
When all was arranged, he placed a black marble basin beneath his chin, and the razor even which he used 
had an ebony handle. You see how careful he was of the delicacy of his friends—it was beautifully ma- 
naged: now it would have been impossible for him to have meade so proper an arrangement, had he used 
pistols : pistols are butchering affairs, believe me.” 


The following lines depict our feelings most accurately, upon a simple, but important point. We share in 
Mrs. Hall’s objection to the fashionable terms of mama, its diminutive ma, or the French maman; and 
earnestly entreat every young mother to rear her offspring in the practice of the hallowed word, the remem- 
brance of which 


“ Brings all the mother in our eyes.” 


Mary, blessing Harry for his consideration, threw herself on her knees, by her mother’s side. She folded 
her arms round her neck, and as she drew her head towards her, kissed off the tears which were pouring from 
her eyes; as she looked up to her face, she shuddered at the deep calm expression of settled sorrew which 
covered her features as with a pall. 

“ Mother, dearest mother!” she exclaimed. “Oh, tell me—tell me what it is that has so changed you! tell 
me—oh, do tell me!—it is Mary—your own Mary that asks you. Mother! am I not worthy to be your 
friend ?” 

Is there in the whole world one who comprehends not the magic of that word “ mother!” Its sound—its 
associations—its melody—its powerful, natural music! How it steals into the heart!—in it are centred all 
the affections of our youth; and when are they so well worth having as before the world bas taught them its 
selfishness—its coldness—the practised evil of its false wisdom? It is a beautiful word—mother! It seems 
as though the sound was born of Nature. No child under the influence of excitement exclaims “ Mamma" 
—it has an artificial echo ; but “ mother”—oh, blessed word ! how does it recall the age of helplessness, when 
a mother watched the days of childhood—when a mother taught the days of youth—when a mother coun 
selled the days of matured existence— when a mother blends the character of a friend and a companion with 
the devoted tenderness of—of what—a mother! the word has no companion. 


The annexed tribute to Mrs. Hemans is affecting, and honorably just— 


Some lines of "a were prefixed to one of the “Songs of a Guardian Spirit,” that breathe of the 
holy perfume in which sll things su wrote were steeped; Mary pondered o'er the pege, and blessed the poet. 
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Let us, too, pause to bless her memory, though she is gone from among us, to be no more seen, no more 

!—Gone, in the prime of womanhood, to the grave—the cold, damp, narrow grave!—gone for ever 
from a world that hardly valued her as she deserved! Her harp hangs upon the willows !—her voice is 
silent!—her pen is dry! No longer will she touch the occurrences of life with a “ golden finger,” and trans- 
mute them into poetry. Iler mind was one vast imagination ; her heart, the temple of tenderness. She was 
of all others the poet of the-affections; not of the gross and sensual feelings which are so called, but of the 
affections that are breathed by the Creator into our souls! 1 cannot think of her life, her death, without 
heavy and settled grief. Many a page of her Lyrics was marked by Mary’s tears; and well it was that her 
naturally pure taste directed her to such a holy fountain of enjoyment. 


ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES; wits HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION, IMPROVEMENT, AND 
DISPLAY OF FEMALE BEAUTY. One volume, pp. 224. Carey, Lea. and Blanchard. 


We opened this little volame with fear and trembling, for we imagined that we were about to peruse the 
secrets of the grand arcana of feminine magic; that we were on the point of being made intimate with the 
guiding rules of the sweet enslavers—of ascertaining the moral strength of the rivets with which the lovely 
sex enchain mankind. But we were disappointed, and we rejoice thereat; a revelation of the enemy’s 
strength would dismay our bachelor friends, and establish the too-potent domain of the petticoat upon a firmer 
basis. 

We could write a long chapter upon this little book ; and it is well for the author and his clients that we 
have not a sufficiency of room for the desired amplification of our remarks. We will not speak of his pre- 
sumption in treating a subject of such importance asjthe display of female beauty in the limits of a paltry 
addendum or appendix to a tiny volume upon etiquette, which, by the way, has no connexion with female 
beauty, and is to be looked upon as a social curse—@ withering miasm, congenial to the foul-air, swamp-bred 
jack o’ lanterns of genteel society, but baneful to the healthy well-being of our state; nor will we touch upon 
the positive and not-to-be-controverted impropriety of a male author’s dissertation on corsets and recipes for 
washes, pomades, unctions, salves, and powders. By the assumption of the regal plural, we surmise the 
author to be of the masculine gender , and fancy, moreover, that he has borrowed largely from some English 
work bearing upon the same points; in his description of the various dances, he has enumerated a variety 
of saltatory exercises in which our American darlings never indulge. The English Contre Danse, the Scotch 
Reel, the Fandango, and the Bolere, or, as our author spells it, the Bullero, which he describes as a Spanish 
importation, and ventures to proscribe its use. Will any of our readers say that they ever beheld an Ame- 
rican lady indulging in an exhibition described in the following extract ?— 


The fandango, though graceful in its own country—because danced, from custom, with as reserved a mind 
as our maidens would make a curtsey—is, nevertheless, when aftempted here, too great a display of the person 
for any modest American woman to venture. It is a solo! Imagine what must bo the assurance of the young 
woman, who, unaccustomed by the habits of her country to such singular exhibitions of herself, could get up 
in a room fall of company, and, with an unblushing face, go through all the evolutions, postures, and vaultings 
of the Spanish fandango? Certainly, there are few discreet men in our country who would say, “such a 
woman I should like for my wife !” 


At the end of this unnecessary piece of advice, the author wisely observes “ that when proposing to dance, 
long trains are inconvenient, and very short petticoats are inelegant.” He observes also, in the introduction, 
that “ a lady cannot shake off an improper acquaintance with the same facility as a gentleman can do.” If he 
will announce himself as the author of this work on Ladies’ Etiquette, he will receive many a cutting proof to 
the contrary. The annexed passage is sublimely enlightening— 


In descending a staircase, we should give the side next the wall to the lady whom we accompany; we 
commonly present to her the right arm, provided, however, that necessity does not oblige us, in order to avoid 
placing her next the balustrade, to offer the left. 


We are told that it is not correct for a lady to inquire about a gentleman's health, unless he is very ill or 
very aged. Then, when a fair creature puts the common-place interrogation, by way of commencing a chat 
a8 usual, we are to imagine that we are looking very sick or particularly venerable. “The custom of ladies 
curtseying in the street is now perfectly obselete, except among a few antiquities, who use hoops.” Ah, ha! 
hoops in the nineteenth century, and in the United States, too, where the formalities of court dresses, gala 
suits, and drawing-room days are unknown, to say nothing about wearing hoops in the streets—verily, we read 
and learn. “‘ When a lady sports a hoop, she is entitled to a curtsey.” When we meet a lady in a hoop in 
Chestnut street, we promise to make her a curtsey down to the ground. 

“In public balls, a gentleman offers his partner refreshments, which she very seldom accepts—but in private 
parties, every one helps themselves.” Gentle reader! at the next private party whereto you are invited, if 
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your pretty partner, afier a set of five quadrilles, a long waliz, or a fatiguing gallope, should im pertinently 
request a glass.of lemonade, tell her to fetch it herself. If she stares, withdraw from your pocket the work 
on Etiquette for Ladies, turn to page 73, and convict her of ignorance of the bienseance of good society. 

“If you give-a ball, dance in it rarely.” This word has two meanings, and from its location, the simple 
parvenue, for whom this work is expressly written, cannot tell whether she is to dance unfrequently, or with 
rare.and graceful motion, charm the admiring crowd.” “ Bonnets, with a snout as long as an elephant’s pro- 
boscis, or a margin as broad as a bushel measure,” are articles of fashion elegantly described—and the recom. 
mendation of white or French brandy, mixed with rose water, as liquor to be used by young ladies in their 
daily ablutions, is an insult to the sex, fraught with direful import to the clearness of their complexions. 

The great etiquette dispenser affirms thal a supperis net the genteel thing at a soirée. Does he know the 
meaning of the word? was he ever in France? did he ever read the Pickwick Papers, wherein a soirée ig 
deseribed by a footman “to consist of a boiled leg of mution.” An invitation to a soirée, means that you are 
expected to give up the evening to your host, and our Gallic friends do not send you home without the petit 
souper, or, at least, some means‘of affording you a chance of doing the collationer with effect. 

Having freely given our opinions, currente calamo, upon the objectionable points of the little work before 
us, it is but honest that we should say that i: has many points of intrinsic value, which, in fact, make us 
gtieve at the several ridiculous statements we have adduced. The chapter on “ Dignity and Familiarity of 
Deportment” is an excellent one, and deserves the attention of the fair. We also most cordially recommend 
the article on “ Marriage ;” and, although we are fated to control the destinies of a Gentleman's Magazine, 
yet we know that thousands of bright and beauteous eyes glance over our pages, and we earnestly but re- 
spectfully entreat the charmers to con the few rules we have herewith extracted—and we seriously advise 
all husbands, brothers, lovers, and cousins, to watch a golden opportunity with their respective wives, sisters, 
sweethearts, and uncles’ daughters, and, catching the darlings in an amiable and attentive mood, quietly to 
read them the quoted passages. Do not insult them by i ing in any dictatorial remarks—let the glorious 
truths sink deep into their minds, unmixed with baser tater, and end your lesson with a honied kiss. 


Tn the presence of your husband, you ought never to do those things which carry with them a disagreeable 
idea, nor perform those duties of the toilet, which, before any one but yourself, offend decency and cleanliness. 

One ought never to permit disorder in her husband’s wardrobe, under the excuse that he is just up, or at 
his. own. house. 

To dress with neatness and elegant simplicity, is important, even at home. 

The conversation at home cannut always be elegant, and sustained in the same manner that it is in society; 
it would indeed be superlatively ridiculous, that it should not have interruption, or relaxation; but it should 
be free from all impoliteness and indelicacy. 

If at any time the society of your husband causes you ennui, you ought neither to say 80, nor give any 
suspicion of the cause, by abruptly changing the conversation. 

In all discussions you should watch yourself attentively, lest domestic familiarity raise itself by degrees to 
the pitch of a quarrel. 

To entertain with a politeness particularly affectionate, the friends of the person with whom you are 
connected by marriage; to respect inviolably the letters which he writes or receives; to avoid prying into 
the seerets which he conceals from you; never to act contrary to his inclinations, unless they are inju- 
rious to himself, and even in this case not to oppose him, but to endeavor tw check them with address and 
kindness ; to beware of confiding to strangers, or to domestics, the little vexations which he causes you ; to 
dread like poison marks of contempt, coldness, suspicion, or reproaches; to apologize promptly, and in an 
affectionate manner, if you have allowed yourself to run into any ill-humor; to receive his counsels with 
attention, and to execute them as quickly as possible ;—these are the obligations of propriety and love, by 
which married persons of gentleness bind themselves. 

There is a still more rigorous duty for new-married persons; they must abstain in public from every mark 
of affection too conspicuous, and every exclusive attention. 

Married persons who, in society, place themselves continually near each other, and who converse and 
dance together, do not escape the ridicule to which their feelings blind them. 

In society we ought, above every thing, to avoid being personal ; for a husband or a wife is another self; 
and we must forget that self. 


THE STATE PRISONER ; a Tate or Tae Frencn “Recency. Two Volumes. By Manta Lovtsa Bove. 
Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


A good story, well written, with a sufficient quantity of mystery to excite the attention of the reader; @ 
a dash of history gives a zest to the plot, and the characteristics of the dramatis persone are vividly defined. 
The death of De Brissac is exceedingly well written, and the Baronne Mirabel may rank with the felicitous 
creations of Shakspeare or Scott. We trust that Miss or Mrs. Boyle, for we are unacquainted with the lady's 
state, will experience a receptiun from the reading public that will induce her again to plume her pen in the 
pleasant path she has now so gracefully entered. 





